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INHERITANCE AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR! 
I. InrRoDUcTION 


Ir will probably not be disputed that one of the fundamental 
institutions of our modern life which is likely to come under 
criticism and challenge in the next twenty or thirty years is that 
of Inheritance. In the first place, it is considered to be inextric- 
ably bound up with the inequality of incomes and wealth; this 
inequality is said to be an offence against social justice; and this 
offence, in turn, is said to be a source of social unrest which is 
against the interests of the whole community. In the second 
place, it is said to be essential to the accumulation of capital 
resources which, irrespective of their ownership, are said to be 
vital to progress and, indeed, to the maintenance of industrial 
civilisation. In the third place, the satisfaction of fiscal needs, 
with the problems of the most suitable forms of taxation, raises 
important questions as to the economic reactions of inheritance. 
And lastly, the theory of socialism, continually urged as a better 
and more advanced system for economic life, is demanding 
profound changes in this principle. 

It is the purpose of my address to ask whether economic 
science, standing clear of the political arena and so-called class 
interests with their mere defence of what is, or their mere attack 
upon it, has had any definite findings to contribute to the dis- 
cussion of the whole case; and, if not, to suggest some of the chief 
questions which have to be explored and answered by economists 
before such findings can properly be arrived at, and to set out 
some possible or provisional answers which are at present available. 

I am aware that a complete discussion of the matter extends 
beyond economics into ethical, and even philosophical fields. 
For example, suppose that a case of social injustice stands clearly 
proven upon all those facts which are apparent to and compre- 
hensible by the average individual who is moved by such a feeling. 

1 Presidential Address before Section F of the British Association, Oxford, 
1926, 
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But suppose, also, that if an extension of mental power or experi- 
ence were possible, a second series of underlying tendencies could 
be brought into comprehension which would modify that case, 
and correct an illusion. What is the proper mode of action? 
If society has a right to determine its own form and destiny, 
must it be dealt with as it thinks it is, or as it ought to think it is ? 
It may well be that the full economic case will ultimately present 
the most difficult dilemma of all—a dilemma of two planes, 
transcendental, or, at least, indeterminate. But my reflections 
upon the subject convince me that there is a field of deliberation 
and inquiry for economists which has, so far, only been casually 
and cursorily surveyed, but which must be carefully explored before 
the economic case can be presented. 


iI. Metuops or Inquiry 


It has often and rightly been remarked that economics suffers 
as a science because it is unable to avail itself of the method of 
agreement and difference as an engine of discovery. The isola- 
tion of the presence of a particular factor in order to discern if 
some effect or concomitant is always present; the isolation of 
its absence, to determine whether the supposed effect or con- 
comitant is always absent; or, failing isolation, the association 
of that factor with a wide variety of others, and the observation 
of absence or presence of the antecedent with the presence or 
absence of the consequent; or again, the establishment of a 
quantitative relationship so that small and large “ doses ”’ of the 
antecedent are accompanied by small and large doses respectively 
of the consequent; all these methods of direct experimentation 
open to the physical sciences are lacking to the economist. At 
the most he can follow by induction, with all the dangers of the 
false cause or the multiple cause, from observation of conditions 
existing at the same moment in different places, or at the same 
place at different times. If he is told that a given economic 
condition is brought about by a particular factor, such as a law 
or a social custom, he is seldom in a position to try the absence 
of that law or custom directly. Even if he does, the other con- 
ditions will not remain constant, and a logical weakness, if not a 
common-sense doubt, will exist. It will exist especially if some 
human likes or dislikes are involved, with consequent sectional 
feeling or sentiment. The precise economic effect of Prohibition, 
for example, is open to dispute because of the difficulty of dis- 
passionate observation and reasoning where feelings as distinct 
from intellectual processes are involved. 
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But the economist has one advantage over the physicist. If 
the latter cannot actually remove the element in question from 
’ his phenomena or introduce it at will, he is usually at a loss. It 
is not generally open to him to imagine what would follow from 
its absence or presence, or to reason from analogy. (And here I 
am not overlooking the immense advances made by postulating 
from observation of what-are imagined to be effects, certain 
qualities which any factor, operating as a cause, would need to 
possess, and then elaborating what would follow from such 
qualities if they really existed, and finding, under other or different 
circumstances, that those prognostications are verified. Working 
hypotheses of this order are the commonplaces of science.) I am 
rather referring to another kind of postulation from experience. 
We see about us a certain set of economic conditions, and co- 
existent a certain law or custom. Interest or ignorance, or super- 
ficial observation, or political prejudice, may urge that they are 
related as cause and effect. But the economist has to be wary 
and watchful. It is open to him to imagine an economic world 
free from such a law or custom, and by what he knows as to the 
behaviour of the average man under the hedonic impulse, to work 
out a new or hypothetical economic system. This type of 
economic psychology is rendered more possible if there are, in 
fact, already in existence a number of individuals unaffected by 
the factor in question, whose behaviour is known and observed. 
By splitting the problem or the community up into its smaller 
significant or fractional sections, and making an estimate for each 
section, the possibility of error in the aggregated estimate is much 
reduced. If the resultant economic system which the economist 
deduces following the subtraction or the addition of the particular 
custom or law, differs widely from the actual state, then the effect 
of that custom or law is obviously large and important. But if 
much the same state of affairs is hypothetically evolved, then the 
explanation of such a state must be elsewhere, if the explanation 
that is being sought is a true differential. 

Everywhere we observe that men are not born equal ; stations 
or fortunes in life are influenced by the fact that A and B were 
their parents, and not C and D. Something that A and B did 
or had, that C and D did not or had not, lives after them, and 
influences the economic position of X, the son of A and B, so that 
he is essentially different from Y, the son of Cand D. The fact 
that men “inherit ” seems to be a fact that prima facie should 
have real economic significance. What would the economic 


world be like as compared with the present economic world, if 
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men really started equal? Or what would the economic world 
be like if men started with great inequalities, but these inequalities 
were quite fortuitous and had no relation to the circumstances or 
qualities of parents? In either case we postulate a world in 
which inheritance is absent as an economic factor. 

It may well be that such an analysis would be inconclusive 
or indeterminate at the last, that at certain points we find we 
need close or exact statistical data that are absent, that at others 
the balance of probability as to economic psychology in the mass 
is in doubt, and that at a critical point unbiassed scientific esti- 
mates differ widely. At the worst we should know the area of 
scientific uncertainty, we should have exposed the points on which 
exact observation ought in future to be focussed; we should 
have given an estimated result with an idea of the probability of 
error. All of these stages are some way towards truth, at least 
further on than no analysis at all. In practical matters we may 
after all, like others who have not joined in our analysis, have to 
“jump” the gap and flagrantly guess, or act empirically by 
instinct. This the world has been doing on the widest scale for 
centuries while knowledge has been growing. But it is some- 
thing to know that we are voting or deciding not indeed un- 
scientifically but non-scientifically, which we have no business to 
do, save faute de mieux. 


III. THe GENERAL HERITAGE OF AN ENVIRONMENT FORMED 
UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS OF INHERITANCE 


I am not referring particularly to what we call our social 
heritage, i.e. to what the whole community A enjoys by reason 
of all that the preceding whole community B has left, either pro- 
duced and evolved by B itself, or received from and perpetuated 
by the whole community C that preceded B. I am dealing with 
the principles and fact of individual heritage. But the two 
cannot be wholly dissociated. As Professor Pigou has said, 
“ Environments have children as well as individuals.” And if the 
social heritage which A received from B was one in which individual 
heritage played an important part, it may well be that it is an 
entirely different social heritage from what it would have been if 
the practice of individual inheritance in that heritage had then 
been absent. All men to-day are the heirs of a body of knowledge 
accessible to them without distinction; to a system of law, and 
to a considerable amount of communal wealth in parks, roads, 
and public facilities. That social heritage is an important factor 
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in the total quantity of wealth which is produced in response to a 
specified aggregate of human effort to-day. If that heritage had 
been less in quantity or different in quality from what it actually 
is, the economic response to human effort to-day would certainly 
be quite different. It may also be, though this is less capable 
of proof, an important factor in the share of that quantity which 
accrues to a specified individual effort on the part of M and N, 
members of that community, respectively. Now the social 
heritage in question when it was “ incubating,” so to speak, in 
readiness for the present generation, was incubating under certain 
conditions of individual inheritance. Would it have been the 
same social heritage if the incubating conditions had not included 
individual inheritance ? 

It will be seen, therefore, that while we may focus on individual 
inheritance, it cannot be wholly dissociated from the communal 
aspects. When M comes into the world, he has, as an economic 
unit, to associate with two types of assistance, i.e. what he 
individually inherits from his parents, and what he socially inherits 
from previous society, and in both of these the principle of 
individual inheritance has been present. 

But this social heritage, which is either economically richer or 
poorer in potentiality because it was the product of a set of con- 
ditions which included individual inheritance, is one of the chief 
working assets of every individual to-day, whether he has the 
benefit of some particular individual inheritance or not. The 
effects of inheritance as a custom do not, therefore, exhaust them- 
selves in the direct line, as may be clearer from hypothetical 
illustrations. Suppose that the power of bequest is an immense 
stimulus to an able man, who under its influence exerts his in- 
genuity to the highest degree, creates new capital forms, and new 
mental embodiment of his genius in organisation. He raises the 
potentiality of the average worker as a unit in the social system, 
enriching himself and his social environment simultaneously. 
Under this system an individual in the next generation observes 
that he is not so well off as he would have been if the inherited 
wealth had not gone to the heir, but had been diffused over the 
community, but he perhaps fails to observe or realise that if the 
personal wealth had not been destined to go to the heir, the addition 
to the social heritage might never have come into being. He has 
not, indeed, inherited his share of the whole results of that man’s 
life, but only that unseen unrealised part which was enjoyed by 
the community. It was, moreover, impossible to inherit both, 
because this non-inheritance of the personal part was a condition 
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under which both the personal part and the social part came into 
being. Whether this is a likely picture of reality or not depends 
obviously on the initial assumption, 7.e. whether it is true in any 
sense that the power of bequest is a real differential as an economic 
incentive. Let us take an assumption applicable to the environ- 
ment as distinct from the individual, and suppose that the 
knowledge that the individual can leave his wealth to his 
son and not to the community acts as a social irritant, an economic 
“ sulkifier.”” All workers’ efforts are then crabbed and limited 
by their psychological state; their output is restricted, and often 
interrupted on trivial pretexts; they have no ready elasticity to 
participate willingly in new combinations of the organising mind. 
Then the total economic result of the community’s efforts may be 
less than if our original mind had never exerted itself at all, 
producing individual wealth for individual bequest. The 
individual may, indeed, have abstracted, by his ingenuity, some- 
thing as an accumulation for bequest, but the quantitative reaction 
on the economic or environment heritage is, in minute individual 
amounts, greater in the aggregate. The social heritage for the 
forthcoming generation to work with is poorer. Even if the lucky 
inheritor comes into his personal share he may have to employ 
it with an impoverished social heritage which will reduce his share 
far below what he, a man of ability, might have secured with a 
responsive social environment and a better social heritage. And 
each individual of that second generation has a poorer standard 
because of the stunted social heritage, poorer perhaps even if he 
had his share of the direct inheritance as a set-off. Here the truth 
of the conclusions is not objectively measurable, and depends on 
the truth of the assumption that the system is an economic 
irritant. Whether the system is an individual incentive or a 
social irritant or both, or neither, is a question of average psy- 
chology. If both assumptions are true, the effects may balance, 
and the resultant economic systems, with or without the inherit- 
ance factor, identical. But if either is more powerful the result 
must be different, and a system including inheritance either worse 
or better than the system without it. 

I have laboured all this preliminary analysis, because it is so 
necessary to observe that the social and individual interact ; 
so necessary to convince people that the dynamic tendencies of 
forces affecting the distribution of wealth are at least as important 
as the static results, and may even be more powerful. 
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IV. ContRiIBUTIONS By CLASSICAL ECONOMISTS 


The discussion by economists has usually arisen in connection 
with “ social justice ’” in distribution, or justice and expediency 
in connection with taxation. I will take two examples :— 

In 1795 Jeremy Bentham asked the question, “‘ What is that 
mode of supply of which the twentieth part is a tax, and that a 
heavy one, while the whole would be no tax and would not be 
felt by anybody?” His plan was to abolish intestacy, all property 
where there was no will going to the State. He also proposed to 
limit the power of bequests of testators who had no direct heirs 
and, in addition, that the State should have a half-share of sums 
going either under a will or not, to such relatives as grandparents, 
uncles, and aunts and perhaps nephews and nieces, and also a 
reversionary interest in the succession of direct heirs who had no 
children and no prospects of them. I am not concerned to give 
you all the various legal and philosophical reasons underlying 
Bentham’s proposal. He held that this was not a tax, and that 
its chief advantage was freedom from oppressiveness. In the 
case of a tax on successions, a man looks on the whole of what is 
left to him as his own, of which he is then called upon to give up 
something. But if, under the law regulating successions, he 
knows that nothing, or only a small share, is due to him, then 
Bentham claimed that he would feel no hardship, “‘ for hardship 
depends on disappointment, disappointment upon expectation, 
and if the law of succession leaves him nothing, he will not expect 
anything.” 

Professor Seligmanremarks that,exaggerated as Bentham’s idea 
and distinction undoubtedly was, it contained a kernel of truth— 
namely, that there is no such thing as a natural right of inheritance, 
and that the extension of intestate succession to collateral rela- 
tives is, under existing social conditions, defensible only to a 
very limited extent. Graduation of the tax according to the degree 
of relationship was the definite corollary of his ideas. The idea 
of the basis of taxation described as the theory of copartnership 
originated later, when writers combined with Bentham’s argu- 
ment the thought that the State should inherit property from 
individuals because of what it does for them during their lives.1 
Andrew Carnegie, the millionaire, was an enthusiastic advocate 
of this idea. I am not concerned with the socialist or “ diffusion 
of wealth ’” theory, based upon the doctrine that it is a proper 
function of Government to use the power of taxation as an engine 

1 Vide Max West: The Inheritance Tax, 
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of social improvement, to stop the growth of large fortunes and 
bring about an equal distribution of wealth. Here it is necessary 
to remark that those defences of inheritance which rest upon the 
family theory of property are not altogether consistent with that 
kind of freedom of bequest which is commonly found in English- 
speaking countries. In Continental Europe, of course, the 
“ legitime,’’ and in the United States some of the State laws 
providing for a certain portion of the estate to go in a definite 
direction, to near relatives, make for a better support of the family 
theory. Seligman says that most thinkers, as well as the mass of 
the public, would still to-day maintain the custom of inheritance, 
not indeed as a natural right or necessary constituent in theory 
of private property, but as an institution that is, on the whole, 
socially desirable. Those who are not prepared to accept socialistic 
methods of reasoning cannot acknowledge the validity of the 
“ diffusion of wealth ’” argument. 

Other economists have discussed the question almost entirely 
as one of “ social justice,” and in so doing have often begged the 
question of its economic effects without examination. 

John Stuart Mill held the view that there was nothing implied 
in property ‘‘ but the right of each to his own faculties, to what 
he could produce by them and to whatever he could get for them 
in a fair market, together with his right to give this to any other 
person that he chooses, and the right of that other person to 
receive and enjoy it.”” He thought that it followed that although 
the right of bequest or gift after death formed part of the idea of 
property, the right of inheritance, as distinguished from bequest, 
did not. The succession, in the absence of disposition, by children 
or near relatives, might be a proper arrangement, but he agreed 
that there were many other considerations besides those of political 
economy which entered into it. He traced in antiquity a definite 
economic factor, where the disposition of the property otherwise 
than to the family surrounding it and interested in it, had the 
effect of breaking up a little commonwealth, united by ideas, 
interests, and habits, and casting them adrift upon the world. 
This created the idea of an inherent right in children to the posses- 
sions of their ancestors. But bequests at random were seldom 
recognised. Other reasons have usually been assigned by later 
writers, such, for example, as the supposition that the State in 
disposing of property along recognised lines would be likely to 
do it in a better way than the proprietor would have done, if he 
had done anything at all. Such reasons were hardly economic 
in their basis. Miil argued his case almost entirely on ethical and 
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moral considerations, and not from the point of view of any greater 
economic advantage, either to the individual or the community. 
He reached more economic ground when he discussed the conflict 
that may exist between bequests and the permanent interests of 
the community. He says: “ No doubt persons have occasionally 
exerted themselves more strenuously to acquire a fortune from 
the hope of founding a family in perpetuity. But the mischiefs to 
Society of such perpetuities outweigh the value of this incentive 
to exertion, and the incentives in the case of those who have the 
opportunity for making large fortunes are strong enough without 
it.’ 1 By this, he would appear to imply that economic expansion 
or betterment in one direction was more than offset by economic 
contraction or worsement in another, although one is never quite 
clear whether he is balancing against improved material welfare 
deficiencies in other kinds of welfare. 

Of the French law he remarked that ‘‘ the extreme restriction 
in the power of bequest was adopted as a democratic expedient to 
break down the custom of primogeniture and counteract the 
tendency of inherited property to collect in large masses. I 
agree in thinking these are greatly desirable, but the means used 
are not, I think, the most judicious.” 

When Mill comes to his case for limitation of bequests, he 
touches somewhat lightly several economic considerations—e.g. 
where capital is employed by the owner himself, there are strong 
grounds for leaving it to him to say which one person of those who 
succeed him is the best equipped to manage it and avoid the 
inconveniences of the French law of breaking up a manufacturing 
or commercial establishment at the death of its chief. He refers 
to the upkeep of ancestral mansions. He regards it as advantage- 
ous that, while enormous fortunes are no longer retransmitted, 
there would be, by the limitation, a great multitude of persons 
“in easy circumstances,”’ for from this class the community draws 
benefits which are semi-economic or non-economic. Moreover, 
the practice in the United States, neither compulsory partition nor 
a custom of entail and primogeniture, allows for liberty to share 
wealth between kindred and the public, leading to munificent 
bequests for public purposes. 


V. Tue Discussion To-DAY 


Scientific economic inquiry into the subject of inheritance from 
the point of view of its purely economic effects has thus been very 


+ Principles, B. I1., Ch. IT., § 4, 
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scanty amongst the classical economists. It is referred to, in 
passing, as a powerful factor in producing an uneven distribution 
of wealth, but its influence upon the direction of wealth pro- 
duction, or the actual aggregate mass of such production, has, so 
far as I am aware, not been really analysed. The economic aspect 
of the subject suffers from the fact that it has nearly always been 
developed in an environment of political thought rather than 
scientific analysis—of a programme of social change to be formu- 
lated or supported. As a consequence, therefore, assumptions 
have been made and adopted, without critical examination, as 
the basis of the case which the economist ought to admit only as 
the conclusion of abstract argument or definite research. How- 
ever much a politician may desire to “‘ get on” with the argument 
and develop his theme, and therefore treat as axiomatic a common 
belief, the economist who treats his science seriously is hardly 
justified in imitating him. 

The normal approach to this subject is by way of innate or 
instinctive ideas as to social justice, based upon a study of dis- 
tribution of product. It is pointed out that large individual 
fortunes exist side by side with extremes of poverty, or that a 
large proportion of the national income is enjoyed by a relatively 
small fraction of the people. It is suggested that the inequality 
arises from inheritance as an exercising cause, which therefore 
serves no socially useful purpose, or even a socially harmful 
purpose. It is stated to be.an offence against the general sense 
of the fitness of things. The tendency by way of reaction is to 
assume that if the right of inheritance did not exist, the economic 
condition of affairs would not be similar, and that current economic 
problems would tend to be simpler and on their way to solution. 
This may indeed be the case, but it is not demonstrated. It may 
be one of those lucky instincts for political truth which the popular 
mind sometimes possesses. On the other hand, having regard to 
the unlucky instinct for error which popular economic ideas have 
been shown by experience to entertain, it is rather much to expect 
that in this particular matter instinctive judgment can be wholly 
trusted to dispense with analysis, reasoning or research. To put 
the matter quite bluntly, any assumption that an apparent social 
injustice is also an economic ill is a non sequitur. Iam using the 
word ‘‘ economic ”’ in a strict sense, viz. in relation to the aggregate 
production of goods and satisfactions which are exchangeable, 
and which are produced in response to human demand and for 
human satisfaction, together with their distribution to individuals. 
I use it in no ethical sense, and am not concerned with whether 
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the things produced in response to demand, or first produced and 
then provoking demand, are the things most worthy of human 
effort, or most likely to lead to the highest types of life, or even 
in the long run to give the highest forms of happiness. To bring 
in these conceptions would be to overweight the argument and 
analysis and make it intractable. It is quite sufficient to deal 
with those aspects which are uppermost in the ordinary mind, 
that is, purely material welfare, the greatest quantity of objects 
of desire produced for the least human effort, the question of 
worthy use and aim being entirely begged until the economic 
conclusion is introduced into a set of considerations for “ the whole 
duty of man.” 

Dr. Dalton, in his valuable work on Some Aspects of the Inequality 
of Incomes in Modern Communities, summarises much previous 
observation on the subject of the effect of inheritance on the 
proportions of distribution. The different national practices in 
regard to inheritance may also be conveniently studied in his 
book, from which will be realised that the right of inheritance is 
not an absolute right of property, but has varied much in different 
places and at different times even in this country. (I have written 
a short note upon it myself in the introduction to the English 
edition of Rignano’s Social Significance of the Death Duties.) 
Dr. Dalton concludes that the effect of inheritance upon distribu- 
tion of wealth has been almost ignored by economists.! He takes 
the view that inequality of incomes is due not merely to the direct 
influence of bequest, but also indirectly because inheritance 
enables some to have higher earning power than others. But he 
does not specifically deal with the subject of the aggregate wealth 
to be divided. 

Professor Hobhouse in his book on Liberalism says, “ Inherited 
wealth is the main determining factor in the social and economic 
order of our time,”’ with particular reference to the existing dis- 
tribution of the common product. But there is no examination 
of its actual economic tendency in the sense in which alone an 
economic answer is complete. Professor Henry Clay, in his 
contribution to the Liberal Summer Schools, gives us the best 
approach to economic analysis of recent times, but even he does 
not come to grips with the central problem. He takes as his 
starting-point the inequality in distribution of property, as 
deduced statistically from the Estate Duty returns, and says : 
“* This inequality enhances and, in part, accounts for the inequality 
of incomes which is the chief cause of social unrest and the chief 

1 Pp. 283. 
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cause of waste in the modern economic system.” But again he 
recognises that inequality of property is, in part, merely a reflection 
of inequality of incomes. People with large incomes can save 
and so accumulate property. It is the diffusion of wealth that to 
him is the central problem, and, although the allied problems are 
there in his mind, he too takes much as axiomatic that I think 
ought to be examined. Mr. E. D. Simon, in a recent address to 
the Liberal Summer School, avows his object to be to point out 
‘how dangerous is the social effect of the excessive inequality of 
wealth that exists among us to-day.” He says “ there is a strong 
and growing feeling among the workers that the existing social 
and industrial order, with its excessive inequalities of wealth, is 
fundamentally unjust.’ And he gets the whole “jump off” 
in his argument by a graphic and moving contrast between the 
low wages and poverty of the jute industry and the great stone 
mansions of the jute lords, “ set in spacious well-tended gardens.” 
The recent debate in the House of Commons on this subject, when 
reduced to its simplest elements, consisted of the following non 
sequiturs : 

There are gross inequalities in wealth, which are socially unjust. 
Inheritance laws bring these about, and if they were abolished 
wealth would be better distributed. If wealth were better distri- 
buted the average man would be economically better off. To be 
better off economically is to be aware of the fact and to be more 
contented. A sense of social justice and actual economic better- 
ment are identical. People would then have a “ fair start in 
life.” 

The economic question-begging, or confusions of thought on 
the other side, bluntly summarised, were : ‘‘ Capital is an essential 
of life, and the worker would be badly off if it were not accumu- 
lated. Incentive is required for this. Right of bequest is an 
incentive to accumulation; inheritance and bequest are corre- 
latives. Therefore, if rights of inheritance were altered, capital 
would dry up, and workers would suffer. The worker has no real 
right to be annoyed or sulky at a system which really benefits 
him, and in which the appearance of social injustice is an illusion ; 
therefore we can ignore the fact that he actually is annoyed and 
sulky. Great businesses give the worker something he would not 
otherwise have—they depend on the right of accumulation, and 
therefore inheritance laws are sacrosanct.” 

Now I would say that since what people think, however 
unjustifiably or erroneously, affects their conduct and motives, and 
has, therefore, economic significance, these ideas are, as existing 
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features of conduct, economic facts or ingredients. But to say 
they represent absolute economic truths, or logical economic 
analysis, would be very inexact. 


VI. Tuk Prospuem To-pDAy 


Before we can approach to any conclusions upon inheritance 
laws as an economic factor we need research and analysis to give 
answers to a number of specific questions, some of them quite 
central and critical in making an economic contribution to the 
subject, and others less important, but helpful. 

First we have those which depend upon an inductive study of 
periods and places, and which can at best be only broadly indica- 
tive of the predisposing causes : 

1. Has distribution tended to become more unequal under 
freedom of inheritance or bequest as time has gone on ? 

2. Is it most unequal where freedom is greatest ? 

3. Is there any evidence that the actual standard of life and 
opportunity of a person of given powers has failed to improve 
under such a system, or has improved at a less rate than it would 
have done under another system ? 

4. Is there any evidence that the actual modal standard is 
highest wherever and whenever inequalities, however caused, are 
least ? 

5. Ignoring the proportions in which aggregate wealth or 
income is distributed, and focussing upon the increase in the 
aggregate wealth or income of separate communities, is there any 
evidence that the rate of increase is greater or less in communities 
with most liberal rights of bequest? (This is similar to 3 stated 
in another way, and disregards the effect upon average wealth 
which an increase or decrease of population, stimulated by 
increasing prosperity, may have.) 

Second, there is the group of questions bearing on the import- 
ance of inheritance amongst all the factors which promote 
inequality. 

6. What other factors besides inheritance are held to promote 
or maintain inequality, and what is their relative importance in 
such causation ? 

7. What proportion of the number of recipients of the larger 
incomes draw such incomes wholly from invested sources? What 
proportion of the total amount of income drawn by the recipients 
of the larger incomes comes from sources unconnected with their 
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personal toil or enterprise? (This is essential to help us find the 
relative importance of inheritance under question 6.) 

8. If cessation of inheritance could in itself bring about even 
distribution, what would be the maximum effect on the average 
worker ? 

Third. Next we have to consider, a priori, whether the even 
distribution test is the economic swummum bonum. This involves 
psychological factors, and whether anything is economically good 
in itself if thinking does not make it so. 

9. Is absolutely even distribution an economic, as distinct 
from a social, ideal? 7.e. will wealth production be at its maximum 
in quantity and quality. 

10. If not, at what point is “gross” inequality reached ? 
By what standards, absolute or comparative, does one conclude 
that a given range of inequality is “ gross,” “ indefensible,” and, 
above all, economically disadvantageous ? 

11. Is a “‘ fair wage” a relative or an absolute idea? 7.e. in 
view of differences between different epochs and countries, is 
there any evidence that men’s ideas are sufficiently stable for a 
“fair wage ”’ finally to be reached? How far is it the product of 
difference of station ? 

Fourth. Then we have to ask, what motives, with any 
economic effect, are set up in the human mind or will, by a system 
of free bequest ? 

12. Is the right of bequest an overmastering factor in capital 
accumulation? What proportion of capital accumulation would 
go on without it ? 

13. Is the sense of social injustice arising from it of economic 
significance in aggregate production ? 

Fifth. There may be directional or partial, as distinct from 
aggregate, advantages in a system, which are a useful ingredient 
in social and economic betterment, 7.e. variety and stability as 
against mere quantitative tests. 

14. Does the right of bequest materially affect economic 
values which are of importance in particular directions, i.e. effect 
on consolidation of estates, hindrance to natural development, 
the conservation of amenities as against utilities, continuity of 
policy, ete. ? 

Sixth. In the last group we have a series of inquiries which 
approach the problem from the reverse direction, and also have a 
highly practical bearing. 

15. What are the economic consequences of discouraging or 
nullifying bequest and inheritance by heavy taxation? Is there 
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any evidence to show that wealth distribution is made more even 
in this way, ex post facto, or that aggregate wealth making is dis- 
couraged or wealth-making capacity is reduced ? 

16. As regards the many who benefit, what is the effect 
upon motives towards production and towards psychological 
contentment ? 

17. As regards the few who suffer, what is the effect upon 
motive to work and to save? Must a given amount of taxation 
laid upon a given amount of capital wealth left at death have the 
same total effect, however it is imposed? Is it possible to arrange 
the imposition on any principle which will depress wealth-making 
motives to a minimum degree and fall more heavily at points 
where the harmful economic reactions are least ? 

There is a seventh group of questions which deal with the 
broader aspects of inheritance. 

18. As other things besides objective wealth are inherited, can 
wealth be really or effectively dissociated from them ? 


VII. CoMPARATIVE INEQUALITY OF DISTRIBUTION 


I regard the foregoing imposing schedule of questions as all 
pertinent to the economic inquiry. To some of them we have 
at present no answer at all; to others we have a partial answer 
or general indication; to others, again, a little reasoned analysis 
will afford us a high degree of probability. Within the scope of 
this paper I cannot do justice to all these questions or explore 
them all. I may perhaps summarise what we know in regard to 
some of them and give provisional answers to a few and suggest 
my views on others. 

1. I have been able to find no positive evidence that the slope 
of distribution has materially changed in the past hundred years.? 
The scale of wealth is different and the whole population is strung 
out on the line further up. There are probably at the very top 
much richer men, and wealth on a scale unknown in former 
times. In this way I think that a given minute fraction of the 
people holds to-day a slightly larger fraction of the total income. 
So much of this has arisen, in the cases of great wealth, from 
activity during the income-receiver’s life that it is not so much a 
part of the problem of inheritance as of distribution of the product 
of industry, the potentiality of the industrial system and accumu- 
lation of savings during life. This broader aspect of distribution 
is not the subject of our discussion. Some forces tend in an 


1 Vide my Wealth and Taxable Capacity, iii. 
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opposite direction, 7.e. to lessen the centralising force of bequest : 
Heavy Death Duty taxation on these large aggregations, and the 
lessening importance of land in total wealth, and the weakening 
influence of primogeniture, which makes for family diffusion 
rather than concentration. Even if the distribution slope has not 
greatly changed, probably the inheritance system affects the angle 
of the existing slope. Professor Pigou remarks, in regard to the 
alleged immutability of the Pareto law, that income depends not 
on capacity alone, but on a combination of capacity and inherited 
property, and the latter is not distributed in proportion to capacity 
but is concentrated upon a small number of persons. This must 
deflect the curve from its normal form. The actual form cannot, 
therefore, be “‘ necessary ”’ unless the broad scheme of inheritance 
now in vogue is also necessary. But a very large change in the 
existing laws is not essential to bring about a great difference in the 
income curve, since property is more unevenly distributed. Thus 
762 per cent. of the population owned only 7 per cent. of the 
property, but 73 per cent. owned 354 per cent. of the income. 
(Clay : Property and Inheritance, p. 19.) As regards the United 
States, Watkins (Growth of Large Fortunes) says : “‘ For wages, the 
upper decile is less than twice the median down to 5/4ths the median. 
For salaries it is twice the median, and for property eight times the 
median.’ So far as Great Britain is concerned, the statistical 
indications are that static redistribution to-day would not add an 
appreciably different percentage to the modal income than formerly. 
Statistical evidence for past years for other countries on this point 
is too scanty to be of any use. There are no distribution figures of 
any value for Germany prior to 1890, and none for France at all, 
while the United States figures are good, but quite recent, and no 
comparisons with earlier times are possible. Research in this 
field, I believe, will be barren, and in the case of the United States, 
owing to other powerful factors, the figures would be inconclusive. 

2. Distribution seems to me to be probably less unequal 
where bequest is trammelled, ¢.e. the “ legitime ’’ in Continental 
countries makes for family diffusion and equality, as in France 
and Germany. But for what it is worth, we must observe that 
the two richest countries have freedom, and the next two in order 
of wealth have conditional bequest. The only considerable one 
(Russia) with no rights of inheritance is now sinking into poverty, 
but this tendency, of course, cannot be assigned merely to inherit- 
ance custom. In any case, owing to the effects of the war, the 
comparison must be confined to pre-war years, and the evidence 
will be found in the tables in my Wealth and Income of the Chief 
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Powers. There is room for research and some comparative study 
of the diffusive effect of the ‘“ legitime ” as compared with our 
own system. It must be remembered that, so far as all past 
wealth is concerned, without accumulation and concentrative 
power for new wealth being fully maintained, there must be an 
increase in equality if wealth is left to all the children, even where 
the effective birth rate for the wealthy is not maintained near the 
national average. If 5 per cent. of the adult population own half 
the property, then in the two generations (assuming a similar 
birth rate to the general) without any new accumulation, and, say, 
three times the total population, this 5 per cent. would still own 
one-half, but they would be three times as numerous and their 
individual shares only one-third the size. Now new accumulation 
must be relatively of great importance if the individual fortunes 
of the richest people are to be on the old scale of magnitude. It 
follows, therefore, that in the economics of the very rich, current 
or immediate right of accumulation tends to be much more 
important than inheritance at the second and later stages. Taxa- 
tion and family diffusion tend to reduce the long-range inheritance 
effect on the size of individual fortunes in such a way that even 
if inheritance ceased altogether, the existence of the very large 
fortune would be very marked under the influence of other 
economic factors. 

3. My conclusions as to the average position or actual standard 
of life have already been given elsewhere. During the 120 years 
prior to the war I concluded that the real position of a typical 
or standard person in this country—e.g. at the lower decile—had 
improved four times. During this period the inheritance system 
has been fully in force. There is nothing to prove that the rate 
of increase would have been more if it had not been in force. 
Education and improved health have doubtless done a great deal 
in this advance, but probably the quota of accompanying fixed 
and circulating capital per head in improved machinery and 
transport has been the most effective feature. The question is, 
therefore, thrown back on to the inquiry, which hardly admits 
of statistical research, whether the accumulation of capital 
(regardless of ownership) could be as great under another system. 
There are four rival systems on which we may depend for the 
aggregate saving : (1) dependence on the better-off; (2) equalising 
individual resources and then expecting each individual small 
income-receiver to save; (3) saving through taxation; (4) 
collective saving (e.g. company reserves). In my view the third 

1 Wealth and Taxable Capacity. 
No. 143.—voL. XXXVI. BB 
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is the least satisfactory ; the second ought to be the best, but, in 
fact, is not. The call of spending on a small income is great, and 
it is difficult to save permanently for fixed capital assets. One 
man with £10,000 and 500 with £100 per annum may save £8,000 
with its improvement in the future incomes of the 500, but on 
even distribution 501 people will each have £119, and they are not 
likely to save £16 each and spend only £103. This is where the 
redistribution due to heavy taxation is affecting our present 
aggregate savings to-day. Although the workers are saving more, 
they are not making up the gap so caused. The real rival to 
nineteenth-century saving is the saving that goes on silently 
through company reserves, etc., and that never actually becomes 
anyone’s spendable resources at all. 

4, Inequalities of wealth appear to be statistically less in 
France and probably in Germany, and certainly in Italy. In all 
these the average standard of life is lower than in the countries 
where inequality is greatest. There is, therefore, no statistical 
correlation between extremes of inequality and poverty of 
standard. The association is probably in the opposite direction, 
but this is, of course, no proof of actual or causal connection. 

5. The comparative rapidity of increase in total national wealth 
can be tested by statistics to only a limited extent (vide Wealth 
and Taxable Capacity). We can go back to 1850 with the United 
States, where other factors than inheritance are so powerful, 
but some research would be needed to give good compari- 
sons for the countries with limited rights of bequest, France, 
Germany, etc. 

6. Coming now to the second group of questions, No. 6, Dr. 
Dalton has analysed some of the causes of inequality besides 
inheritance in the work referred to. But quantitatively we know 
little of their relation. Probably 110 years ago, when the income 
from property was to the income from business as 100 to 60, 
instead of 100 to 400 as it is to-day,! the effect of inheritance and 
accumulation on distribution was far greater than to-day, when 
many of the highest fortunes have been made within the lifetime 
of the holder, without significant initial resources. I think there 
is considerable room for statistical research upon this matter in 
different countries. 

7. The proportion of people in the higher ranks of income 
who have income from occupations or businesses in which they 
are actively engaged, and also the amount of the income so earned 
in relation to the total income in each class is, I believe, as follows : 


1 Vide British Incomes and Property, App. IV. 
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Speaking generally for the total incomes of those with from 
~ £10,000 to £100,000, there has been a tendency for the proportion 
of income coming from earned sources to increase, and it would 
now be about 30 per cent. The proportion of the incomes over 
£100,000, of course, is rather lower. I have no means of knowing 
how much of this 70 per cent. comes from savings accumulated 
within the lifetime of the possessor, and how much from inherited 
wealth, but having regard to the rate of increase of the national 
wealth in the past fifty years, and the rate of increase of the inherit- 
ing population, it is probably a much smaller proportion from 
inheritance than is popularly supposed. 

But when we come to consider how many of the rich people 
have an occupation earning income, there are over 70 per cent. 
earning and under 30 per cent. who have investment income only. 
(In the highest incomes the percentage of incomes from invest- 
ment only is much smaller.) Out of this 30 per cent. a good pro- 
portion are of course doing voluntary unpaid work as magistrates 
or in other public positions ; another section comprises women who 
have no opportunities; while another section would be men too 
aged to work. Since 16 per cent. of the large estates corresponding 
to these supertax incomes are left by women, we may deduct 
5 out of this 30 per cent., leaving 25 per cent. formen. But since 
out of all estates of the magnitude left by men, 76 per cent. are 
left by men of over sixty-four, this leaves only 6 per cent. out of 
the 30 per cent. for younger men. Making due allowance for 
mortality rates in the estate distribution tables, for, of course, 
the larger investment fortunes tend to be concentrated on the 
higher ages, on the whole, I should doubt whether the percentage 
of able but unoccupied men living entirely on investment income 
in these classes exceeds 10, and it may be as low as 5 per cent., 
or, say, under 1,000 people. The actual numbers of the “ idle” 
in the classes from £1,000 to £10,000 would exceed this by far, 
but I have no means of knowing whether the percentage is greater. 
Moreover, of those gainfully employed, only a minority are draw- 
ing their earned incomes solely from directors’ fees, and the 
majority have industrial or financial activities in which they take 
a personal part. 

8. I think the only test of the effect of equal distribution of 
wealth upon the average worker would be by distribution of the 
income. I have already published my statistical conclusion that 
if all the incomes in excess of £250 were pooled, then, after deduct- 
ing the present taxation and a fund of new savings equivalent to 
the pre-war real savings, it would not give each family more than 
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5s. per week.! But much of this redistributed income is earned 
income, and therefore the redistribution of property income would 
give spendable income falling below this figure. There is room 
for research on this question for the United States, France, and 
Germany. 


VIII. Tue STanpARD or LIFE AND PsycHOLOGY 


The third group of questions deals with the psychology of the 
standard of life and of equality of distribution. 

9 and 10. There is as yet no economic evidence that equality 
of individual income, whether derived from earnings or from 
property, would give the maximum economic advantage. Nor is 
there evidence that equality of investment income added to 
unequal earned incomes would give an optimum point for national 
production. There are three possible assumptions :— 

(a) That the community should take over all accumulated 
savings at death and hold them for common enjoyment in new 
social services in common forms, and in payment for all public 
services; (b) that the population should receive the income and 
dividends by equal sharing; and (c) that compulsory family 
diffusion would do something to mitigate concentration in Britain 
and the United States. 

I have referred above to effects upon accumulation of savings 
which I regard as of enormous importance in economic advance. 

One may learn something from the proved effects of remission 
of taxation and social expenditure, that direct additions to 
individual resources soon exhaust their effects as direct additions 
to that kind of contentment which makes for incentive to greater 
or better output. The addition becomes the expected and the 
normal, and there is no evidence that an improved standard of 
life in fifty years has made, through incentive alone, for harder 
work. It has made a physically better worker, and improved 
output has proceeded from this cause. In fact, even short- 
period effects are often disappointing, and a betterment of condi- 
tions through improved rate of wage has been partially offset 
by claims to shorter hours by regulation or absenteeism. Here 
psychological effects are not identical in different countries, and 
by no means all the workers aim at working long enough or short 
enough, as the case may be, to bring in a normal wage. If this is 
the case for additional direct rewards, it is pretty clear that 

1 Vide Wealth and Taxable Capacity, iii., and The Christian Ethic as an 


Economic Factor, Appendix III. Also Bowley: Distribution of the Product of 
Industry ; and Chiozza Money : The National Wealth. 
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indirect additions to income through parks, libraries, roads, etc., 
are much more removed as a direct stimulus to increased economic 
effort. A small minority of workers will respond to the social 
idea in which their additional effort will not enrich the few and 
carry down the unearned property of those few to the select heirs. 
As regards those whose incentive is being considered from the 
point of view of deprivation of the privilege of bequest, we may 
study these later. A more even family diffusion presents a diffi- 
cult problem, which the example of France does little to elucidate. 
Those who base their views as to the effects of inheritance not so 
much upon the facts of inequality as to its extent, its “‘ grossness,” 
do not indicate at what point inequality ceases to be defensible 
and becomes mischievous. We are entirely without guidance 
upon this subject, nor does it appear that there will be a consensus 
of view upon it sufficiently stable for common action. One cannot 
be dogmatic upon this, because a similar lack of standard exists 
for fixing proper rates of progression in taxation ; but the problem 
is roughly, though only temporarily, solved in practice, and pro- 
gressions tend to increase in steepness, the instances to the con- 
trary being very few. Just as ideas about a fair standard of life 
are relative, so ideas about the weight of taxation are relative too. 
If anyone doubts this let him read the Parliamentary Debates 
on the subject of the income-tax at 1s. 3d. in the £ which was 
“ gross ”’ and “ indefensible ” and “ disastrous.” I think, there- 
fore, that it would be exceedingly hard to say at what precise 
point between 1-3 and 1-8 in the a slope of the Pareto line the line 
becomes either economically indefensible or an offence against 
social justice. I am impressed with the importance of a general 
popular sense of social injustice as a basis for political ideas, in 
the absence of exact standards, but I distrust its finality as an 
economic conception. 

At the same time, men are moved in economic action by 
motive, and the motive is no less potent because it is incorrectly 
or inadequately informed. 

It is my conclusion, after much study of men’s attitudes, that 
they are much more affected by comparisons than by absolute 
facts.1_ Under astate of affairs in which accumulation, inheritance 


1 Dr. Dalton, in touching upon ambiguities and confusions between absolute 
and relative shares, dismisses this aspect by accepting it. ‘‘ Though absolute 
shares are the chief determinant of actual economic welfare, relative shares are 
one of the determinants of the potential economic welfare, which might be 
realised under a different scheme of distribution. Human psychology is such 
that the satisfaction, and hence the economic welfare derived from an income 
depends not only on the absolute size of this income, but also on its relative size 
as compared with other incomes.”” Op. cit., p. 161. 
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and bequest have been the rule, A finds himself in possession of 
10 units out of a total of 10,000, and he sees B enjoying 1,000 out 
of that total. His assumption may be that if the present practice 
of inheritance did not exist, but some other practice obtained in 
its place, he would enjoy some different number, a number, in his 
judgment, much more than 10—say 20—and B would have less, 
say 500. Or perhaps he assumes that equality would reign, and 
that with 500 inhabitants each would enjoy 20. This, so far, is 
only an argument post hoc ergo propter hoc, for, failing demonstra- 
tion, some other reason may exist for the difference. But it is 
almost invariably assumed in this, as in other discussions of distri- 
bution of wealth, that under a system in which inheritance was not 
the rule, the aggregate production to be divided would be at least 
the same—viz. 10,000 units—whereas of course it remains a 
probability that it would be either less or more, and an improb- 
ability that it would be identical, for the inheritance system must 
have some appreciable economic effect on accumulation and pro- 
duction. Suppose, for example, that inheritance, whatever its 
effects on distribution, has a net beneficial effect on aggregate 
production; then it might well be that, instead of 10,000 units, 
there would in its absence be only 8,000, of which A would have 
18 and B 500—that is, the distribution is not so extreme, though 
measured absolutely all are worse off. Now men are not given 
to the comparison of absolute changes, mainly because they are 
not available at any moment of time, and are at best historical. 
They do not compare their own absolute position at one moment 
in their actual condition with what it would be in hypothetical 
conditions. Neither does it impress them very much if it is 
proved to them that under the existing scheme of society they are 
four or five times as well off absolutely in goods and services as 
their forefathers in similar circumstances a hundred years ago. 
They compare themselves with their fellows at the same moment 
of time. So a man may be even worse off absolutely, but his 
sense of social justice will be less offended if the difference between 
himself and B is less marked than it was. He would rather have 
10 per cent. of a moderate cake than 8 per cent. of a larger one, 
because he is always comparing his angle of the sector with another 
man’s angle or the length of the arc, but never thinks of the cubic 
content. Asa matter of fact, any sense of injustice in distribution 
based upon this attitude of mind is a very poor measure of actual 
economic welfare. 

We can thus postulate three possible positions of the economic 
aggregate for a community which results when a system of 
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unlimited inheritance is banned as compared with a system where 


_ inheritance is in force. 


The first is that it would be lower, the 


second that it would be the same, and the third that it would be 


greater. 


But this tells us little about the fortunes of a particular 


person A of given ability and energy in that community. These 
three cases may be subdivided to give twelve conceivable positions. 


1. Where the aggregate is lower than 10,000, say 8,000 units 








Wealth 
A’s actual distribution 
position. and A’s sense 
of justice. 
(a) A’s fraction higher than 1/500th and actual 
sum greater than 20—say 25 or 1/320th better better 
(b) A’s fraction higher than 1/500th, but actual , 
sum the same—say 20 or 1/400th same —< nat 
(c) A’s fraction the same, but actual sum lower tier 
—say 16 or 1/500th F worse same 
(d) A’s fraction and actual sum both lower— 
= 4 : worse worse 


say 15 or 1/600th 











2. Where the aggregate is the same—10,000 units 








Wealth 
A’s actual distribution 
position, and A’s sense 
of justice. 
(a) A’s fraction higher than 1/500th and actual 
sum greater than 20—say 25 or 1/400th . better better 
(b) A’s fraction and sum the same—20 and 
1/500th same same 
(c) A’s fraction worse and actual sum lower— 
; worse worse 


say 16 or 1/625th 











3. Where the aggregate is higher, say 12,000 units 














Wealth 
A’s actual distribution 
position, and A’s sense 
of justice. 
(a) A’s fraction higher and actual sum higher— 
say 1/400th or 30 units better better 
(b) A’s fraction the same and actual sum higher 
—1/500th or 24 better same 
(c) A’s fraction lower, but actual sum higher— 
1/545th or 22 ; better worse 
(d) A’s fraction lower, but actual sum the same 
—1/600th or 20 same worse 
(e) A’s fraction lower and actual sum lower— 
‘ , ; . worse worse 


1/800th or 15 
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On the assumption that it is a definitely higher fraction of the 
total, as distinct from a definitely better absolute amount, which 
will give rise to a feeling of greater contentment or a less sense of 
social injustice, it is clear that there are only three out of twelve 
possible alternatives which can yield the required result, although 
there are five possible cases in which A may be actually no worse 
off and five in which he may feel worse off. 


Here I may pass to question 13. 

To what extent does a feeling of social injustice operate to 
affect a man’s motives to make him work harder, or less hard, or 
work less regularly, and thus in itself become, psychologically, 
an economic factor affecting the aggregate production? It is 
only in certain special circumstances that the feeling will lead to 
harder work. It would do so where an effort to escape the inferior 
position is great, but this is hardly distinguishable from the 
incentive which is afforded by the prospect of wealth, and of 
distinction itself, which must be examined separately. It is 
probable that with many temperaments the feeling operates to 
exasperate, not indeed all the time, but at occasional periods 
when the difference is brought home by some marked external 
incident. It is probable, therefore, that it contributes to an 
underlying feeling of unrest, and a complete unwillingness to do 
more for the wages obtained than the minimum that will pass 
muster. There must be many thousands, even millions, who 
continue to accept inequality, not so much of wealth, as of wealth 
due to inheritance as part of the scheme of things against which 
they have little grievance. They are believers in “ luck,’’ and 
coming into wealth from a forgotten uncle in Australia may move 
to envy, but it does not lead into malice or resentment. These 
vast numbers are sufficiently untouched in their economic activity 
by a sense of social injustice in every-day life to work less faith- 
fully or less hard. There are, however, numbers who, in times of 
distress and unemployment or labour trouble, can be brought to 
considerable moral reaction against any display of luxury on the 
part of the “classes ’’ who do not work for a living. We have 
heard of the resentment against mining royalties, which as a 
peculiarly provocative form of inherited wealth are contributory in 
a marked degree to that lack of good feeling in the mining industry 
which has a marked economic significance in output. In my 
judgment the feeling of resentment against wide differences of 
fortune due to inherited wealth is seldom distinguished in popular 
feeling from differences due to the right of accumulation as distinct 
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from inheritance. It is the inequality of reward and the multi- 
plying power of accumulated wealth which excites animosity, not 
so much that particular part of it which may be due to the inherit- 
ance system. I find it difficult to believe that a sense of social 
injustice addressed simply to the existence of a system of inheritance 
is, in itself, an important economic factor. The average man is 
unaware that inheritance is not a “‘ natural right ’’ existent at all 
times and in all places. If he has any sense of injustice it is 
against inequality in general, and not against inequality as brought 
about by this system. 

I have made many inquiries in America of workmen and of 
those who are in touch with them and know their psychology, 
and I am assured that grievances about inheritance as such have 
no adverse effect whatever on production. Indeed, I was assured 
that inequality of wealth, to which this is contributory, stirs men 
to effort, to emulation, to ambition, and gives a dream and a goal. 
In this sense the inequality serves to urge many to greater efforts 
than would otherwise be made if all were on a dead level of 
attainment and power. 

At the same time, so far as this country is concerned, if there 
were no inherited wealth at all, it might be easier for the average 
mind to accept as inevitably associated with difference in human 
capacity, and even with the luck of the game, inequalities of 
fortune arising entirely in their own lifetime. But the rooted 
practice of the ‘‘legitime”’ in France gives an entirely different 
outlook upon the abolition of inheritance altogether in its 
psychological influence. 

I can give the answer to question 11 only generally, viz. that 
ideas concerning the standard of life and fair wages are relative 
and not absolute. As arrived at subjectively, they are of little 
use as an indication of economic actualities or possibilities. I 
have dealt with this elsewhere. 

The right of bequest and the right of inheritance respectively 
may differ as incentives. When we come to consider the effect of 
an inheritance system, we have four sections to study. We divide, 
first, on a time basis, into those living at the time wealth is 
accumulated in response to the stimulus of the system, and those 
living at later times when the wealth accumulated has been 
inherited, and when the system has the effect of “ dictating ”’ the 
distribution of currently produced wealth. Again, we divide the 
people in each period into two functional sections, those who do 
the accumulating and those who watch others do it. 


1 Wealth and Taxable Capacity, iii. Also Christian Ethic as an Economic Factor. 
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Here we are in the field of personal views about human 
psychology in the mass, although the statistics of the growth of 
life insurance, and the proportion of wealth left out of the direct 
family line, are valuable. There is room for research into system- 
atic life insurance statistics, but the indications are clear that 
the family provision incentive (including a buttress against death 
duties) is more powerful even than formerly. There is fair statisti- 
cal evidence that the proportion of amounts bequeathed to distant 
relatives and “ strangers ’”’ to those bequeathed to close relatives 
was relatively stationary in the depressed eighties, and with the 
rising tide of prosperity in the twenty years before the war, slowly 
rose and has since fallen. Two kinds of incentive must be dis- 
tinguished—the first is to save more out of a definite income or 
work, and the second is to produce more in order that still more 
may be saved. Two kinds of objectives must be distinguished : 
first, provision for old age merging into provision for a surviving 
widow, but irrespective of children’s welfare; and, second, 
provision definitely for children or others. A positive and a 
negative side must be distinguished : first, the positive right to 
bequeath may have less importance in creating savings that would 
otherwise not exist, than the knowledge that all savings would 
be annihilated would have in stopping savings coming into exist- 
ence at all. If there were no power to bequeath by inter vivos 
giving, there would be a great tendency to individual decumulation. 

My own view, after long consideration of the available data, 
is that the power to bequeath savings that will remain intact is 
a most important factor in wealth accumulation and saving, and 
the desire to leave these savings for the direct line, children and 
grandchildren, is an important special case of that incentive. 
For estates over £1,000, 80 per cent. of the married men and 90 
per cent. of widowers have children living at the time of their death, 
while married women and widows have children in 68 to 70 per 
cent. of the cases. There is no weakening of these figures—if 
anything the reverse—in the higher sections. In 10 per cent. of 
the cases of single men there are parents living at the time of 
death. Intestacy, of course, decreases with the size of the estate, 
and in the case of single men, for estates exceeding £1,000, over 
21 per cent. die intestate; but in the case of married men it is 
under 10 per cent., and even less for widowers. But I am 
equally convinced that the mental horizon, which is so powerful 
an agent in business calculations during life, which reduces the 
present value of a reversion over fifty years hence to a negligible 
figure, is even more restricted for events after death. The fate of 
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one’s savings, with the special case of landed estates ruled out, 
after, say, thirty or forty years, has but a negligible influence on 
present effort or production. I therefore accept the popular 
estimate of this incentive, but I emphasise it much more in its 
immediate effects and belittle it much more in its final effects. 
This distinction is of great importance in the theory of taxation. 

As regards incentive to the recipients, it is possible to exaggerate 
its influence in making idle men, who would otherwise add more 
to the mass of production. This effect really exists, but it is a 
very slight percentage of potential production, however glaring 
individual cases may be. A man who has great capacity to add to 
production and raise the general standard, has enough character 
not to be idle and unproductive simply because he has other 
means ; indeed, he may play less for safety and be a risk-taker 
and pioneer, and so add to economic welfare. The gilded idlers 
would not, in any case, have made much greater economic addi- 
tions than their own subsistence. I am not referring to moral or 
ethical aspects, of course. 

But the effect upon subsequent saving and accumulation is 
most important. A man with an inherited fortune of £20,000 who 
works hard and makes, say, £1,500 a year, has no strong incentive 
to do any more saving out of his combined income of £2,500, and 
may be content to pass on the £20,000 intact. But for this 
fortune he might have been a new saver. I think there is singu- 
larly little statistical evidence of accumulative saving, and while 
inheritance sustains inequality, it does not greatly increase it, 
the old inequalities of fortune are fed from new inequalities in 
earning and the immediate bequests made from that source. I 
doubt, therefore, if the deterrents to saving which high death 
duties create are so important in their final effects when one 
considers the increased incentive to new saving (and perhaps 
effort) which the lesser fortune to the recipient brings about. 


IX. Specrat CASES OF INHERITANCE 


(a) Lanp.—One of the most obvious ways in which the laws or 
practice of inheritance move to a direct economic result is in the 
sphere of land tenure. Clearly, there will be a prima facie differ- 
ence between the agricultural conditions that would exist after a 
long period of compulsory division of property on Continental 
lines as compared with centuries of primogeniture and the desire 
to maintain large land units intact. There have been certain 
important changes lately in the law of property which may have 
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economic reactions, but I am leaving the whole of this field to 
the succeeding paper by Sir Henry Rew on the effect of land 
tenure systems on production. 

In stressing the importance of the right of bequest without 
diffusion, reference is frequently made to the continuity of manage- 
ment and interest in large businesses. A man of energy and 
resource builds up a great business, and one of his incentives is 
the knowledge that he is training his son to follow him and make 
it greater and better. The old instinct which vented itself in 
landed estates passes to commerce. It is urged that the right to 
bequeath and the power to keep the control in the family has been 
an actual feature in economic development, in this country at any 
rate, and a study of the history of typical firms, especially in the 
north of England, during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century, does much to confirm it. But it is doubtful whether such 
a practice occupies a sufficiently important place to-day to deserve 
a front place in the general argument. Two modern features have 
seriously influenced it. The first is the growth of an independent 
managerial class as a profession who can, for a salary, pass from 
business to business and lead its administration. The second is 
the facility with which private businesses at the height of success 
pass into the joint-stock form, often with a public issue of prefer- 
ence shares, and the family taking the cash and retaining the 
equity.!_ The percentage of profit made by private businesses out 
of the total changed from 70 to a little over 30 in a period of forty 
years. It would bea bold thing to say that a big business depended 
to any serious extent upon continuation of direct family control 
or interest for a number of generations. On the contrary, the 
infusion of new blood and outside interest has rejuvenated many a 
business that has been living on its traditions. The death of a 
rich part-owner rarely affects modern business. The proportion 
of wealth, excluding War Loan, passing in the form of shares at 
death, has increased from 32 to 48 per cent. of the whole in ten 
years. However important this element of inheritance may have 
been in the past, it is now relatively insignificant in dealing with 
the whole mass of accumulated saving. 

A correspondent who raises no claim to be an economist sends 
me a thoughtful letter in which he says :— 


1 Vide Chapman and Ashton on ‘“‘ Sizes of Businesses ”’ (Statistical Journal, 
1914) and ‘“‘ Growth of Textile Businesses ” (S.7., 1926). Out of 221 concerns in 
1884, 127 were private firms with a modal size of 20,000 spindles, the mode for 
companies being about 80,000. In 1924, out of 203, only 5 were private, with 
20,000 spindles asa maximum. The mode of the companies was about 110,000 
spindles. 
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“* J live in the country and have some opportunities of observ- 
ing and reflecting upon the more primitive social and economic order 
of the countryside, centuries behind the specialised professional 
labour of the city only a dozen miles away. As long as sons 
generally followed their father’s trade—as I suppose they mostly 
did in England until a century ago—it seemed reasonable that 
a son should inherit his father’s tools, and this not so much because 
he is a son as because he is a junior partner in business. For any 
outside body, parish, county, or state to step in with an extraneous 
claim to these tools or to some of them is simply to shatter the 
economic order and the chance of maintaining production just 
when the business is hard hit by the loss of its senior partner. 
To-day ‘tools’ might be interpreted in the city to include a 
factory and all its machinery; in the country 1,000 acres of wood- 
land is a means of production using the sun’s radiant energy instead 
ofcoal. The limited liability company is a shock-absorbing system 
in the economic order of the city, and factory work goes on in 
spite of the funeral of a director. In the more primitive order 
of the country the death of the landlord may paralyse his estate. 
Even if one were to accept the argument that big estates ought to 
be broken up into small estates (no matter whether these would be 
more or less remunerative per acre), one effect of heavy death 
duties levied on rural estate is to withdraw capital from agri- 
culture at a most inconvenient moment. Death duties on a 
landlord’s personal effects—pictures, furniture, etc.—might have 
one sort of justification—the distribution of luxuries. Death 
duties (in excess of one year’s rent on land) may mean the paralysis 
of repairs, fencing, draining, planting, etc., for years and inhibition 
of capital development for decades. It might be more defensible 
if death duties on land all went to the Board of Agriculture to 
be redistributed to the same industry in the form of agricultural 
education, expert advice, new breeding stock, ete. But the drain 
on the capital sources of the industry (to be distinguished from 
the drain on individuals) has widespread effects which need not 
be confused with the whinings of discomforted individuals. The 
old order accepted disposition by will to the family; it was 
justified as long as the family continued the business. If the 
families do not continue the business, would it be wise to initiate 
a new order in which inheritance should go by occupation, so that 
if a manufacturer died intestate his employees would succeed to 
his factory, so that legacy duties should differentiate not in favour 
of near relatives, but in favour of those in the same business, so 
that if there were any death duties these should go not to the 
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State but to the trades union, or in bonus shares to the 
employees ? ”’ 

Businesses both of landowning and of commerce have become 
so impersonalised that no great case for unlimited powers of 
bequest for economic reasons can be based on the objective 
personal link. We are thrown back on the subjective factors. 


x 


In the sixth group, with questions 15 to 17, we touch upon the 
large question of the influence of taxation, and it would take me 
too far afield to deal with them at all adequately, because they 
involve comparisons with the effect of alternative methods of 
raising revenue. But the Report of the Colwyn Committee on 
Taxation and the National Debt, with which I am concerned, will, 
when issued, probably deal with many features germane to this 
address. I will content myself with saying that if practical 
considerations are ignored, to raise a given revenue with some 
reference to graduation by order of succession and time on the 
Rignano principle, and to extend the graduation of taxation of 
bequests outwards by relationship, would, in my judgment, offer 
some important economic advantages over the present methods 
of raising the revenue. 


XI. INHERITANCE OF ABILITY 


The principle of the inheritance of wealth is complicated by 
its biological affiliations. A man has certain qualities which make 
for distinction and success in himself and for unusual service at 
the same time to the community. His son may inherit a full or 
partial measure, and this inheritance is a factor of economic 
importance, making both for an uneven distribution of the 
aggregate of wealth, which is obvious, and also, what is less 
obvious, for a greater economic aggregate for all to share. Now 
such inherited powers, so far as they exist, are a part of nature, 
and cannot be gainsaid, nor abrogated nor repealed. But in a 
developed national science of eugenics, in a socialistic com- 
munity with a certain type of socialist ideal, in which equality 
of division of wealth (or wealth-making power) is counted as of 
greater importance than the greatest accretion to aggregate wealth 
unevenly divided (by which the individual benefit may be even 
greater after subtracting the rich man’s portion), it would be 
logical to direct human mating so that inherited tendencies to 
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superior wealth-making powers should be diffused or defeated. 
If it were found that the mating of types A and B would perpetuate 
a characteristic particularly forceful in economic affairs for the 
individual exercising that characteristic under the hedonic 
stimulus, and not exercising it under any other, but that the 
mating of A and C would obliterate it, then the obvious duty of 
those who put equality of wealth as paramount would be to 
promote eugenic laws that discouraged A and B and encouraged 
A and C to matrimony. But I do not wish to pursue this type 
of eugenic speculation. I am dealing with the inheritance of 
qualities, only because of the argument that a man’s accumulated 
wealth is an objective extension of his personality, a material 
result of his qualities, and that if nature passes on the effective 
element of his personality to his heirs this extension logically 
and legitimately, by social sanction, goes with them. 

In my judgment, while we are apt to regard the cultivation 
of mental, moral and physical qualities, and their effect upon 
future descendants, as biological problems, internal to the human 
organism, we also tend to regard those extensions of a man’s 
personality which are reflected in his ability to acquire and 
accumulate belongings around him, as purely economic. No such 
hard and fast line is final. A man may enrich his life by the 
expenditure of a part of his income in immediate travel and widen- 
ing of his powers and knowledge, or he may externalise it by the 
acquisition of works of art, or he may put it into the field of 
economics by saving that portion of his income so that it will 
yield him an income which will perhaps enable him to travel or to 
extend his personality in some way or other in years to come, 
after he has ceased to be an earner. Similarly in his treatment of 
his children. For one he may spend a large amount of money to 
make him a professional man, a doctor or solicitor, in which case 
the bequest or inheritance goes on without any obvious sign of 
his “ leaving”? wealth. To another son he may leave an equivalent 
amount to be invested in a business, and if they are men of equal 
ability it may be assumed that the income from personal effort 
and invested capital will be similar in the business and in the 
profession. In the one case the effect of inheritance is clear; in 
the other it is masked. Nothing can stop him bequeathing certain 
personal qualities of character and the environment of early life 
to his children, and they perhaps, in a less marked degree, to his 
grandchildren, but that extension of his personality which repre- 
sents the modification of their environment by their control over 
saved wealth seems to be on another footing. Butaman conscious 
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that his sons were “ fitted’ in the best sense, and that they 
ought to survive, could help their survival both by personal train- 
ing and also by accumulation of wealth which he bequeaths to 
them, in either case representing personal self-denial, and in 
either case representing some quality imposed upon their human 
environment. Whetham, in The Family and the Nation, says that 
unless the fittest to survive hand on their qualities to a larger 
number of descendants than are left by the failures, natural 
selection cannot act. It is of no use for an organism individually 
to survive unless it transmits the character which enabled it to 
do so to a preponderating number in succeeding generations. A 
struggle for life and the survival of the fittest are meaningless 
alone; the qualities of the fittest must survive superabundantly 
his own fleeting existence if the struggle and the survival are to 
produce any good effects on the race. The bequest of some 
investment income to a man undoubtedly enables that man to be 
freed from some of life’s cares, and in that sense to devote himself 
more closely to his pursuits, and to make him more fitted to 
survive. The qualities that brought about the original accumula- 
tion have had social advantages, and the reflection of those 
qualities is in their tangible objective results plus the subjective 
capacity for continuation of them. Whether qualities are inherited 
in a great measure or a small, and whether they are important as 
economic factors, I am not greatly concerned, for such inheritance, 
so far as it is a fact, is unalterable, and I am pursuing this subject 
more with its bearing upon practical social action in mind. So if 
biological inheritance is marked and substantial, the argument for 
transmission of accompanying wealth may be relevant. But if 
biological inheritance is wayward or unimportant, the bequest 
argument, however closely knit to such heredity, has certainly 
no greater force. Suppose that it could be shown that only in one 
case in ten thousand does the distinctive personality of a parent 
descend to his son. Then, even if the argument that objective 
extensions of that personality should not be separated from it were 
fully valid, it could only apply to one case in ten thousand. 
Moreover, even if the biological descent were effective one hundred 
per cent., the doctrine does nothing to support freedom of bequest 
or primogeniture or the British ideas at all. If the argument is 
valid at all, since every child would share its parents’ personality, 
every child should share the parents’ wealth, and the doctrine 
leads towards family diffusion of fortunes on the Continental 
principle of legitime, and would discontinue all bequest out of the 
direct blood descent, to collaterals, etc. Besides, even in the 
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direct line any force the argument possesses is greatly weakened. 
Ifa man can claim on biological grounds his inheritance of ability 
from a great-grandparent to be a merely fractional part, qualified 
and diffused by his inheritance from seven other primary sources, 
then his claim to rank superior to the rest of the community 
for the inheritance of the whole of the wealth is equally 
tenuous. Nevertheless, the biological argument may have some 
economic “ point” so far as the first generation is concerned, 
mainly when it is viewed in its eugenic setting, (1) Heredity in 
genius exists to a definite extent, and this fact has economic value 
to the community, since, if one dare put a qualitative aspect in 
quantitative terms, a community of 100 persons of n degrees of 
ability plus one with 100 » degrees, will reach higher economic 
levels than a community of 101 persons each with n + 1 degrees. 

The starting-point of any consideration of the inheritance of 
ability is Sir Francis Galton’s great work on Hereditary Genius, 
published in 1869, and recently quoted with approval by the 
Whethams in their book on The Family and the Nation, in which 
the most recent eugenic and biological views confirm Galton’s 
works. Galton found that the proportion of eminent men in the 
population—that is, eminent in the sense of having manifested 
unusual ability—was about 250 in the million, or about -025 per 
cent., and it was found that the chance of the son of a man of 
great ability, such as a judge, himself showing great ability, was 
five hundred times as great as that for a man taken at random. 
(You must refer to these works to see the effect, upon these chances, 
of marriage with an able or an ordinary woman respectively.) 
The Whethams state as a conclusion : “ As long as ability marries 
ability a large proportion of able offspring is a certainty, and 
ability is a more valuable heirloom in a family than mere 
material wealth, which, moreover, will follow ability sooner or 
later.” 

They say: ‘Since the assumption of the responsibility of 
offspring falls on those of the younger generation whose financial 
position, even in the upper classes, is usually not yet secure, it 
should become an increasing habit for the older generation, where 
they have it, to distribute a substantial part of their property 
during their lifetime. Such a distribution should not excite the 
animosity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Security or 
affluence often comes too late to make easy the heavy burdens of 
early maturity, and when it comes provides but bitter reflection 
over lost opportunity. Those in the prime of life can make 


the best use of wealth in the service of the nation. May each 
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generation as they grow older learn to relinquish it in time to 
watch their successors meet their responsibilities fully.” 

Let us assume that the peak responsibility of the average 
married couple is reached at a period in their lives when they have 
not got to their highest earning power, and that they could do 
better for their families—educate them better, and bring them up 
in a superior style—if they had some assistance from outside. 

There could be no better eugenic or sociological institution 
than a kind of moving annuity which should pass from generation 
to generation, not at the death of each person, but from him to his 
children at a point when his personal need for it has become less, 
and when his son’s need for it has become greatest. The inherit- 
ance would not, therefore, be one passing at death, but would 
be one passing at middle life ; it would be like a permanent endow- 
ment of the family at its most difficult periods, and there could be 
no more honourable object of ambition than to endow one’s 
family and descendants in this way, because it would be of the 
highest eugenic value to the community. In middle life a man 
cannot both save for his old age and retirement and also spend the 
best of his income upon his family. It is here that the inheritance 
from the previous generation, coming at an earlier date, would 
enable him to be sure of this fund in time, and to save his own 
surplus towards his own old age, after he had passed on what 
might be called the succession, to his children. 

What, however, is the upshot of a “ survey ” of the biological 
side of inheritance upon the economic aspects of inheritance of 
wealth without a more minute analysis of its trend ? 

The more we survey the biological field the less do we find 
justification for inheritance of wealth by others than direct 
descendants or dependents. On the other hand, it does seem to 
me that we derive considerable support for the orthodox view 
that the power to make bequests in the direct line is an important 
economic factor in the accumulation of capital and in great 
personal effort. It does not, indeed, justify that kind of inter 
vivos giving, which means the escape almost on the deathbed, or 
within three years from it, from the Chancellor’s net, but it does 
support the scheme of transmission of wealth in middle life as an 
economic factor of some importance, and a worthy use of accumu- 
lated wealth, which cannot be regarded as a net toll upon the 
community in view of its indirect contribution to the community. 
The argument, of course, spends its force as generations go on. 
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XII. ConcLusions 


It will have been seen that the answers we have to the critical 
questions put at the outset vary in completeness and conclusive- 
ness, and that in certain fields fruitful research is possible. Cer- 
tain elements that have at one time been highly significant are 
now of less importance, while others are emerging. 

My own present views, which, of course, are provisional in 
the sense that they are open to modification as new facts emerge 
and as analysis reveals tendencies not previously put into the 
balance, are as follows :— 

1. In the past century unprecedented economic advance has 
been due in the main to the greater use of invention and fixed 
capital. This has, in turn, made new accumulation of savings 
possible, and has been made possible by the growing fund of 
accumulation. In this accumulation the principle of inheritance 
or bequest has played an important part. Where there has been 
freedom from the shackles of a family diffusion system the greater 
progress has been possible. The individual motives which are 
operative under such a system are stronger than ever, but operate 
over a diminishing part of the field; they are also stronger over 
a short period, and of diminishing effect over a long period of time. 
In other words, communal saving via company reserves (not 
subjected to the individual volition for saving against spending) 
and via repayment of debt through funds derived from taxation, 
and via large capital efforts (housing, etc.) partly financed through 
taxation, is an increasing proportion of the total. Although 
some of the values set up by such collective sums may figure in 
individual estate values, they are not created or destroyed by 
interference with, or promotion of, the right of inheritance. 

2. The remaining considerable section of capital accumulation 
is still powerfully affected by inheritance rights, and would be more 
affected than heretofore by interference with rights in the direct 
line, though less affected than hitherto by rights out of that line. 
More considerable changes might be made in the width of the 
rights than hitherto without seriously affecting accumulation. 
On the other hand, the time element is changing—accumulation 
is just as sensitive in the immediate provision and immediate 
rights of family enjoyment, but less sensitive to change (by 
restriction or encouragement) in the most remote rights. 

3. The sense of “‘ social injustice ”’ is directed against inequality 
of wealth, of which inequality through inheritance is not now the 


larger part. This sense, if limited to inheritance features, has 
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less economic reaction than is generally supposed. In any case, 
it is a sense which is not scientifically based. I think it probable 
that, through the inequalities due to the system in which inheritance 
has a part, the average man has a slightly smaller proportionate 
share of the aggregate than he would have had if there had been 
no inheritance system, but a substantially larger absolute amount, 
because he shares a larger aggregate or better standard of life 
than he would have had under a system with no such aid to 
accumulation. Whether under these circumstances he is justified 
in having a sense of injustice, whether it is better for human welfare 
to have a low standard without envy, or a higher one with envy, 
is a matter lying beyond economics in the sphere of social 
psychology and philosophy. : 

4. The particular claims for unlimited rights of bequest, as 
settling the best economic direction and control, are gradually 
losing their force. 

5. The principles upon which death duty taxation is at present 
based, though they may be the best available when administrative 
aspects are included, might be improved upon by closer regard to 
the foregoing analysis. The actual sum now being raised is not 
necessarily more harmful economically than a similar sum raised 
by additional income-tax, but it is more repressive in accumulation 
than the same sum would be if a less amount were raised at lower 
rates on the first succession and the balance were raised at higher 
rates on succeeding successions. ! 

JOSIAH STAMP 


1 The practical aspects are discussed in the Statistical Journal, March 1926. 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE GENERAL STRIKE OF 1926 


§ 1. Tue following record of the main events, so far as they 
are yet known to the public, connected with the earlier part of 
the great coal stoppage of 1926 and the general strike which 
accompanied it may be found useful for future reference. 

No attempt will be made to recount the complicated story of 
the coal problem prior to the issue of the Samuel Commission’s 
Report, nor the equally tangled history of the project of a general 
strike and of the specific proposals made at various times for 
combined action between the Miners’ Federation and other Trade 
Unions. But it is essential to the understanding of subsequent 
events to recall briefly the part played by the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress in the coal crisis of July 1925 and in 
the following months. On July 11, 1925, when the situation 
between the coal-owners and the miners was already acute, the 
General Council issued a manifesto recording their complete 
support of the miners, and announcing the appointment of a 
special committee to keep in touch with the negotiations. On 
July 23 the Miners’ Executive “ placed their case unreservedly in 
the hands ” of the General Council, and the latter offered to meet 
the Prime Minister, with whom, during the next few days, their 
special committee was several times in consultation. On July 30 
the Prime Minister announced in the morning that no subsidy 
could be given to the coal-mining industry, and in the evening 
that financial assistance would be given for a limited period. 
Between these two events a conference of the Executives of the 
Trade Unions affiliated to the Trades Union Congress had 
“pledged itself to place the whole weight of the trade union 
movement at the disposal of the special committee in defence of 
the miners’ standards,” thereby endorsing the decision reached 
by the Railway Unions a few days earlier, to the effect that in 
the event of a coal stoppage no coal should be moved. 

The inference was widely drawn that the Government’s 
volte-face was due in the main to this threat of sympathetic action, 
and the possibility was envisaged in many quarters that a similar 
situation might arise at the end of April 1926, when the subsidy 
given to the coal industry was due to expire. A voluntary body 
entitled the Organisation for the Maintenance of Supplies set to 
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work to enrol citizens pledged to co-operate in the maintenance 
of order and essential services in the event of a national stoppage ; 
its existence was made known to the public on September 25, and 
it elicited a few days later a blessing from the Home Secretary, and 
a protest from Mr. Macdonald, who complained that “ private 
enterprise is being entrusted to maintain order in such a way as 
to make a breach of order inevitable.’’ In the Labour world, 
the forces of moderation won during the autumn a series of 
victories. At the meeting of the Trades Union Congress in early 
September, a resolution empowering the General Council to call 
for a stoppage of work by any affiliated Union in support of 
another Union which was “defending a vital Trade Union 
principle ” was not carried, but referred to the General Council 
for further examination and report.1 At the same meeting the 
well-known moderate leaders Mr. Pugh and Mr. Thomas were 
elected to the vacancies on the General Council caused by the 
retirement of more fiery spirits; while the Labour Party Con- 
ference held at the end of the same month emphatically repudiated 
the principles of Communism. 

Nevertheless the mining situation was not forgotten, and it 
appears that in January the Special Industrial Committee ? of 
the General Council set itself to consider various types of sympa- 
thetic action, including that which was ultimately adopted. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made to elicit a promise of support 
from the Co-operative Movement, which was still out of pocket 
as the result of advances made during the stoppage of 1921. A 
series of meetings was held with representatives of the Miners’ 
Federation, and on February 19 the Industrial Committee 
issued a declaration to which the miners’ leaders often sub- 
sequently appealed. ‘‘ The attitude of the Trade Union movement 
was made perfectly clear last July, namely, that it would stand 
firmly and unitedly against any attempt further to degrade the 
standard of life in the coal-fields. ‘There was to be no reduction 
in wages, no increase in working hours, and no interference with 
the principle of national agreements. This is the position of the 
Trade Union movement to-day.” 

§ 2. A new chapter opens with the publication on March 10 
of the Samuel Commission’s Report. The Prime Minister and 

1 In the course of the discussion Mr. Cook declared that the Trade Union 
Congress was the Parliament of the future, and appealed to members to make it 
so: while Mr. Brownlie, of the A.E.U., urged that “‘ the resolution would take 
away from the rank and file that which they had regarded as an inalienable right, 


the right to be ccnsulted when called upon to strike.” 
* Hereafter referred to simply as ‘‘ The Industrial Committee.” 
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the Industrial Committee each issued an appeal for silence and 


-eareful study, and a fortnight later the Prime Minister announced 


that the Government would accept the Report provided the other 
parties did so, and disclosed further, in response to an inquiry by 
Mr. Smith (President of the Miners’ Federation), that he would 
be prepared to grant further limited and temporary assistance 
to the industry provided that the other parties could reach 
agreement by April 30. A list of fourteen points (ominous 
number) requiring action by the Government was circulated. On 
the following day the negotiating committees of the owners and 
the miners met, only to adjourn immediately, and the Industrial 
Committee, after consultation with the miners’ officers, “ re- 
affirmed its decision to support the miners in their efforts to secure 
a reasonable settlement.”’ 

On April 1 the Central Committee of the Mining Association 
communicated to the Executive Committee of the Miners’ 
Federation their commentary on the Report—a commentary 
whose tenor may be summed up as one of formal and frigid 
acquiescence. It was at this meeting that the cleavage appeared 
which was to dominate the controversy for the next month. The 
owners naturally endorsed the Commission’s proposal (subjected 
to criticism by Professor Jones in the June number of this 
JOURNAL) that the minimum percentage additions to standard 
wages should vary in the different districts; but they further, 
fortifying themselves with an unfortunate ambiguity in the 
Report (pointed out in the same article), proposed that these 
varying minima should be decided by negotiation in the districts 
themselves, and only submitted to a national conference for final 
approval. The miners, in their immediate reply, protested with 
equal emphasis against district negotiations, varying district 
minima, and any reduction of wages. In their written obser- 
vations on the Report, submitted twelve days later at a renewed 
meeting with the owners, this attitude was no longer maintained ; 
the insistence on national negotiations for framing of minimum 
percentages remained, but no wage-claim inconsistent with the 
findings of the Commission was put forward. Between these 
two dates, however, a grave step had been taken. On April 9 a 
delegate conference of the Miners’ Federation had, on the 
recommendation of the Executive, passed a resolution advising 
the districts to adhere to the principle of a national minimum 
percentage and to decline all proposals for lower wages or longer 
hours. It is plain from a letter not published at the time that 
this resolution was not put forward with the approval of the 
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ce 


Industrial Committee, who were “ of the opinion that matters 
have not yet reached a stage when any final decision of the 
General Council’s policy can be made,” and who confined them- 
selves in their public statement to a general declaration of 
support, coupled with a recommendation that negotiations should 
be continued with the owners with a view to clearing up 
ambiguities and reducing points of difference. From this point 
onwards the Miners’ Executive held themselves bound by the 
resolution passed, at their own instance, by the Delegate Con- 
ference—a circumstance of which the owners, at the renewed 
meeting on April 13, were not slow to take advantage, and 
which went far to neutralise the favourable impression which 
might otherwise have been created by the moderate tone of the 
miners’ written commentary on the Report. 

No progress was made at the meeting on April 13, and during 
the next few days the owners posted their notices in the districts 
giving the requisite fortnight’s warning of the termination of 
existing contracts, and prepared to open district negotiations. 
This action brought the Industrial Committee into line with 
the miners in protest against the abandonment of national 
negotiations, and also instigated the Prime Minister to take a 
hand in the proceedings, of which on April 22, at the request. of 
the Industrial Committee, he finally took charge. It was not, 
however, till late on the night of the 28th, after two abortive 
meetings of the protagonists (on April 22 and April 27-28) and 
numerous interviews between the Prime Minister and the several 
parties, that the owners were prevailed upon definitely to modify 
their attitude in this crucial respect. Meanwhile their district 
wage offers had been duly made and duly refused. Based on the 
assumption that the price of coal would remain at the low level 
to which it had sunk during the months of subsidy, these offers 
went far beyond the average 10 per cent. cost hinted at by the 
Commission, and involved, in the case of the exporting districts, 
a fall to pre-war money rates. As an alternative to these proposals 
the owners eventually put forward, at the joint meeting of April 
28, a set of proposals based on the working of a 48-hour week, 
which the Miners’ Executive refused to consider.1_ Nor did the 
Miners’ Executive attempt to obtain, from the Delegate Con- 
ference which assembled on April 28, any relaxation of the 
fetters by which they were bound. 

1 The ground for these proposals was prepared by a confidential notice issued 
to the Press from the Conservative and Unionist Central Office on April 26, 


stating that ‘it is desirable to concentrate attention upon the question of hours 
rather than upon the reduction in wages.” 
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The position at this point—two days before the expiry of the 
‘notices—may be thus summarised. The miners had refused to 
admit the possibility of a varying district minimum percentage 
or of the measure of wage-reduction indicated in the Report. 
The owners, by riding off on district agreements in a manner 
not contemplated by the Commission, unless with the consent 
of both parties, by the extravagance of their wage-proposals, 
and finally by reverting to the expedient, expressly condemned 
by the Commission, of an eight-hour day, had confirmed the 
miners in their intransigeance, and thrown them into the arms of 
the Industrial Committee. The Prime Minister, while untiring 
in his efforts to bring the parties together, had not felt called upon 
either to indicate his own views as to an equitable wage-settle- 
ment, or to discountenance the re-opening of the question of 
hours, or to press on with measures of reorganisation. Indeed, 
owing to the imminent expiry of the notices, the whole question 
of reorganisation had been allowed to fall into the background, 
in spite of efforts by the Industrial Committee to keep it to the 
fore and thereby render less unpalatable to the miners that wage- 
reduction which the Committee seem to have known to be 
ultimately inevitable. 

§ 3. A conference of Executives of Trade Unions affiliated to 
the Trades Union Congress had been summoned, “as a preliminary, 
provisional and precautionary measure,” and “in order that the 
Trade Union movement as a whole may be fully informed of the 
position,” to meet on Thursday, April 19. In the presidential 
address of Mr. Pugh to this conference, and in a long memorandum 
submitted to it by the General Council, the question of reorganisa- 
tion was given further prominence, stress being laid on the 
Commission’s pronouncement that “before any sacrifices are 
asked from those engaged in the industry, it shall be definitely 
agreed between them that all possible means for improving its 
organisation and increasing its efficiency should be adopted as 
speedily as the circumstances in each case allow.” A resolution 
of the conference authorised the continuance of negotiations, 
“provided the impending lock-out of the mine-workers is not 
enforced.” 

On April 30 the owners produced their final offer—a uniform 
reduction of the national minimum addition to 1914 rates from 
334 per cent. to 20 per cent. (7.e. to the 1921 figure), coupled 
with an extension of the working day to eight hours. This offer 
was communicated by the Prime Minister to the Miners’ Executive 
at 1.15 p.m., together with an assurance that the Government were 
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willing to give effect ‘“‘ to such of the proposals in the Report as 
we believe will be of benefit to the industry,” and in particular 
proposed to set up at once an authoritative inquiry into the matters 
of selling organisations and amalgamations. The owners’ offer 
was emphatically rejected by the miners at 6 p.m., and the 
memorandum of April 29 submitted to the Prime Minister as an 
alternative basis of discussion. The Prime Minister held himself 
unable either to coerce the owners into withdrawing the notices, 
or to offer such financial assistance as would induce them to do so 
unless he received definite assurances that the miners were 
prepared to accept a reduction of wages pending the process of 
reorganisation. The miners, on the other hand, stated in writing 
that they were “ not prepared to accept a reduction in wages as 
a preliminary to the reorganisation of the industry,” but that 
they would be “ prepared to give full consideration to all the 
difficulties connected with the industry when the schemes for 
such reorganisation will have been initiated by the Government.” 

It was on the attempt to give viva voce precision to this 
statement that, late on the evening of the 30th, the negotiations 
broke down. According to the Government spokesman, ‘“ Mr. 
Herbert Smith, in answer to questions put to him, made it 
perfectly definite and clear that he would not accept any idea of 
any reduction at all in the interim period.” According to Mr. 
Smith’s second and amended version of his own remarks, given 
next day at the conference of Union Executives, ‘“‘ what he had 
intended to imply was that he was prepared to examine the 
Report from page one to the last page and stand by the result as 
finally reached.”” The Industrial Committee,! were satisfied that 
this explanation “could only imply an acceptance of all the 
implications in the Report of the Royal Commission, including 
the possible readjustment of wages if the rest of the reeommenda- 
tions of the Report were also to apply.’’ A last minute offer of 
the Government to set up a joint committee of miners and 
owners on the whole question of reorganisation, conditional as 
that offer was on a previous acceptance by the miners of the 
principle of wage-reductions, did not modify the decision of the 
Industrial Committee to support the miners “in refusing to agree 
to any reduction of wages as a preliminary to satisfactory 
arrangements being made for the application of the general 
recommendations of the Royal Commission’s Report.” 

A Royal Proclamation declaring a state of emergency had been 
prepared during the afternoon, and though it was not, in fact, 


1 According to the account subsequently published by Mr. Bromley in the 
Locomotive Journal. 
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issued till the following day, a notice announcing its issue had 


‘been sent to press, but was not published. 


At 11.30 p.m. on April 30 the Conference of Union Executives, 
which had been adjourned several times during the day, was 
informed by the Industrial Committee of the breakdown of nego- 
tiat'ons ; and after the Conference dispersed a printed scheme for 
co-ordinated action in support of the miners was handed to the 
Secretaries of the several Unions. The particular scheme appears 
to have come as a surprise to the miners’ leaders, who had 
expected a mere refusal to handle coal, and it is not known 
when, on whose initiative, or for what reasons it had been given 
preference by the General Council! The scheme provided for 
the cessation of work at midnight on May 3 in the transport 
trades, the iron and steel trade, the printing trade (including the 
Press), the metal and heavy chemical groups, and the building 
trade (except housing and hospital work). The Unions connected 
with the supply of electricity were recommended to co-operate 
with the object of ceasing to supply power. Sanitary services 
were to be continued, hospitals, etc. to be efficiently supplied, 
and the Unions concerned with the supply of food to do every- 
thing in their power to organise the distribution of milk and 
food for the whole of the population. Other Unions were to be 
called out later, at the discretion of the General Council, as a 
“second line.”” These proposals were considered by the several 
Executives on the morning of May 1, and at a meeting of the 
Conference at 2 p.m. it was announced, amid great enthusiasm, 
that Unions representing a membership of 3,653,527 had declared 
in favour of the policy, while Unions representing only 49,511 
had declared against. At 5 p.m. the strike notices were sent 
out by the Executives of the Unions concerned. 

§ 4. But negotiations were not yet at an end. The General 
Council informed the Prime Minister that the conduct of the 
dispute had been handed over to them—it became plain later 
that this did not mean that they regarded themselves as free to 
take binding decisions without further consultation with the 
miners—and the Industrial Committee was invited to meet him 
and other members of the Cabinet at 8 p.m. For 5} hours 
attempts were made—first by the full meeting, then by a smaller 
body consisting of the Prime Minister, Lord Birkenhead and Sir 
A. Steel-Maitland with Sir Horace Wilson on the one hand and 
Mr. Pugh, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Swales with Mr. Citrine on the 





1 It must obviously have been in readiness before the breakdown of negotia- 
tions on April 30. According to Mr. Hamilton Fyfe (Behind the Scenes of the Great 
Strike, p. 78) the actual arrangements began to be made on Wednesday, April 28. 
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other—to clear up the Delphic obscurity of Mr. Smith’s utterances, 
and the groups finally parted with the following formula for the 
consideration of those whom they represented :—‘‘ The Prime 
Minister has satisfied himself as a result of the conversations he 
has had with the representatives of the T.U.C. that if negotiations 
are continued (it being understood that the notices cease to 
operate) the representatives of the T.U.C. are confident that a 
settlement will be reached on the lines of the Report within a 
fortnight.”” The Industrial Committee put this formula before 
Mr. Cook (Secretary of the Miners’ Federation) at 10 a.m. on 
Sunday the 2nd, and pressed him to admit to them (though not, 
of course, at this stage, in public) the need for a reduction in 
wages. Mr. Cook protested vehemently, reminding the Com- 
mittee in particular of their declaration of February (see § 1); 
and since the rest of the Miners’ Executive were (to the surprise 
and annoyance of the Industrial Committee) out of London, the 
sub-committee of three returned to Downing Street at 9 p.m. 
unable to pledge themselves definitely to the formula, to which, 
however, they announced their own adhesion in principle. 
According to the Government account, the joint body of six, 
after several hours of discussion, evolved the following alternative 
formula, which was written down by Lord Birkenhead :— We 
will urge the miners to authorise us to enter on a discussion with 
the understanding that they and we accept the Report as a basis 
of settlement, and we approach it with the knowledge that it may 
involve some reduction of wages.”” According to Mr. Pugh, no 
such formula was ever in the possession of the Trade Union 
leaders. At any rate some formula—whether this, or the earlier 
one, or both, or several—was put before the whole General 
Council and several members of the Miners’ Federation, who had 
been recalled from the country and had reached Downing Street 
shortly before midnight. Mr. Smith appears to have delivered a 
further oracle to the effect that “the miners were not prepared 
to resume work on a reduction of wages.” 2 But the discussion 
was cut short: for while the Birkenhead formula was under 
discussion by the Cabinet, news arrived that the Daily Mail 
printers had refused * to print a leading article entitled ‘‘ For King 


1 British Worker, May 11. It is clearly inconceivable that the Government 
subsequently invented this formula; but it seems not impossible that at this 
stage some of the Union leaders should have been genuinely unaware what 
precise form of words they were supposed to be discussing. 

2 Mr. Cook in New Leader, June 4. 

3 Without, as it transpired, the knowledge of the General Council, or, it is to 
be presumed, official instructions from the Executives of their Unions. According 
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and Country.” What exactly occurred in the Cabinet at this 


-juncture will presumably never be known. It is clear that there 


was a strong party (to whose ranks rumour assigns Mr. Bridgeman, 
Mr. Amery and Mr. Neville Chamberlain) who were opposed in 


“ any case to the continuance of negotiations, and who regarded 


the Birkenhead formula as ‘‘ far too narrow an undertaking.” } 
It has been confidently asserted that this party forced the 
Prime Minister’s hand by a threat of resignation. At all events 
the upshot was that the General Council, while still engaged in 
exerting pressure upon the miners’ leaders, received, from the 
hands of the Prime Minister himself, a written communication 
from the Cabinet stating that ‘“‘since the discussions which have 
taken place between Ministers and members of the Trades Union 
Committee,” 2 it had come to the knowledge of the Government 
not only that actual strike orders had been sent out by the 
Executives of the Unions, but that ‘‘ certain overt acts have 
already taken place, including gross interference with the freedom 
of the Press.” ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government, therefore, before it 
can continue negotiations, must require from the Trades Union 
Committee both a repudiation of the actions referred to which 
have already taken place and the immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of the instructions for a general strike.” This letter 
created consternation among the General Council, and “a deputa- 
tion went to the room where the Government representatives 
were to ask what all that was about and to explain the whole 
situation to them, but when the deputation arrived at that room 
they found the door locked and the whole place in darkness.” * 
A statement was issued next day protesting against the tone of 
the Government’s ultimatum, disclaiming responsiblity for the 
“overt acts ” complained of, and regretting that no opportunity 
had been given to investigate them. 

On Monday, May 3, a joint committee of the Industrial 
Committee and the Miners’ Executive, consisting of Messrs. Pugh, 
Bevin and Citrine, with Messrs. Smith, Cook and Richardson, 
to Mr. Hamilton Fyfe (Behind the Scenes of the Great Strike, p. 22) the Secretary 
of the Union chiefly concerned, the ‘‘ Natsopas,” visited the Daily Mail offices 
during the course of the dispute, and “made it plain that, as Secretary, he 
would have nothing to do with a strike.” This was not, however, the only 
instance of Press interference which had occurred, and there seems to have been 
something like a concerted policy of censorship at work. 

1 Article by “‘ A Cabinet Minister,” British Gazette, May 7. 

2 The last of these discussions can only have been a few minutes old. 
According to Sir Douglas Hogg (British Gazette, May 11) the fact of the despatch 
of strike instructions had been known to the Cabinet since the morning. The 


decision to strike had, of course, been public property for thirty-four hours. 
3’ Mr. Macdonald, as reported in The Times, May 6. 
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unanimously agreed upon a basis for the re-opening of negotiations. 
This document provided for the setting up of a National Mining 
Board, which, after examination and decision of the steps to be 
taken with regard to reorganisation, should “ determine what 
adjustments shall be made, if any, by all parties necessary to 
cover the interim period, subject to the maintenance of a 
national minimum and the Seven Hours Act.” The document 
was adopted by the General Council, but (in spite of its endorse- 
ment by Messrs. Smith and Cook) was only approved (and that 
by a majority of 12 against 6) by the Miners’ Executive subject 
to the crucial amendment of the words “a national minimum ”’ 
into “the national minumum.” The General Council declined to 
accept this amendment on the ground that in the document as 
it stood any consideration of a wages adjustment was made 
conditional on such consideration being shown to be necessary 
after full inquiry, and when provision had been made for complying 
with the other recommendations in the Report. The unamended 
document (which was not known to the public at the time) 
became thereafter the basis of the General Council’s policy. 

In the debate in the House on Monday evening, Mr. Thomas 
made one more public bid for peace. But the speech of the 
Prime Minister, resolute in tenor though pacific in tone, and that 
of Mr. Churchill declaring that the threat to the Constitution 
must be resisted “ rigidly, resolutely, inflexibly and to the end,” 
reaffirmed the adherence of the Government to the demand for 
unconditional surrender as a prelude to the re-opening of 
negotiations. To that the General Council felt unable to accede, 
and though it seems that during the evening Ministers and Trade 
Union members were once more in personal contact the strike 
notices were allowed to expire at midnight. 

§ 5. It is impossible in a brief account to give an adequate 
picture of the actual conduct of the strike, or of the counter- 
measures adopted by the Government and the public. The 
response to the strike order of the Executives of the Unions was 
complete (the Executive of the Seamen’s Union declined to order 
a strike without a ballot, which when ultimately taken showed an 
adverse majority), and on May 4 about 14 million men (exclusive 
of the coal-miners) struck work.! By the beginning of the second 


1 Say Mines : ‘ . : . 850,000 
Railways . : ° : . 450,000 
Transport Zs i : . 400,000 
Building . ; . : - 300,000 
Tron and Steel . - > . 150,000 
Printing, etc. . ‘ ‘ - 150,000 





2,300,000 
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week there had been a certain amount of drifting back in some 
trades: at that time something like 15 per cent. of the regular 
staffs of the railways were at work: and less than half the men 
in the engineering and shipbuilding trades responded to the call 
issued to them, as the “ second line,” on May 11. On the whole, 
up to that date, a great and impressive demonstration of 
solidarity had been given, but it was not to be expected that it 
should be much longer maintained unimpaired. The actual 
organisation of the strike was under the charge of Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Purcell. 

The Government’s plan was based on the principle of decentral- 
isation and self-help, and involved the division of England into 
ten districts, each under the control of a Civil Commissioner, 
responsible to the Chief Civil Commissioner, Sir W. Mitchell- 
Thomson, the Postmaster-General. An appeal for volunteers 
was issued on Sunday night, May 2, and met with speedy response. 
The Organisation for the Maintenance of Supplies put itself 
promptly at the disposal of the Government, and vanished as a 
separate entity. The total number of volunteers for all purposes 
eventually reached 488,155. 

The offer of the Trade Unions to assist in the maintenance of 
food supplies was ignored. In some places local strike committees 
issued permits for the movement of food, but after a few days 
these tentative experiments in dyarchy were discontinued. The 
Government’s food plans worked with astonishing smoothness 
and success. The milk supply of London was taken entirely 
under Government control, a huge depot being established in 
Hyde Park: otherwise the distribution of food was in the main 
undertaken by the traders themselves, organised locally, under 
the general direction and co-ordination of a special staff at the 
Board of Trade. Serious obstruction occurred at first at the 
London docks, and for a few days flour and meat were moved 
into the centre of London by armed envoys. The Port of London 
was almost completely opened up by May 12. A supply of 
yeast was imported in naval destroyers. There was obstruction 
in the Manchester docks on May 10, and on the same day strikes 
occurred in several flour mills in Lancashire. There was no 
commandeering of food, no price-control or rationing, and virtually 
no rise of prices. 

A steadily increasing number of local passenger services and a 
few through services were run by the railway companies, at the 
cost of one or two fatal accidents, with the help of volunteer 
labour : the transport of goods at first ceased almost entirely, and 
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later was practically confined to essential food-stuffs. Omnibus, 
tube and tram transport, in London! and the provinces, was 
increasingly well maintained with volunteer labour. The petrol 
companies pooled their supplies, the consumption of petrol 
increased by 35 to 40 per cent., and the volume of miscellaneous 
motor traffic was enormous. 

There was some confusion in the Trade Union policy regarding 
electric supply, an attempt being made at first to discriminate 
between light and power, and later between different uses of 
power. The result was that in some localities the men came out, 
and in others did not : but everywhere the services were main- 
tained, in London with the help of naval ratings. The supply of 
coal, both for domestic and industrial uses, was severely rationed 
by Government order. In the iron and steel trades production 
practically ceased, in the engineering trades was gravely 
hampered, in the textile trades not greatly affected. Postal 
services were reduced but maintained. The banks were 
unaffected : on the Stock Exchange there was little business, but 
practically no marking-down of prices: the exchange-value of 
sterling improved. 

The General Council issued stringent and repeated instructions 


to its followers to avoid violence and disorder, and in the main * 


these instructions were well obeyed. Besides, however, the 
trouble at the docks already mentioned, there was a certain 
amount of miscellaneous interference with volunteer labour, and 
fairly serious outbreaks of disorder in some parts of South London, 
and in Edinburgh, Glasgow and other northern towns. One or 
two serious attempts were made to derail trains, and a considerable 
number of prosecutions took place for offences of varying gravity 
under the Emergency Regulations promulgated by the Govern- 
ment by Order in Council under the Emergency Powers Act. The 
dangers of the situation were increased in certain localities, 
particularly East and South London, by the presence in the 
population of a semi-hooligan element of chronically unemployed. 
The counter-moves of the Government consisted in emphatic 
promises of protection to all persons at work, whether regular 
workers or volunteers, backed by a calling-up of the Special 
Constabulary and an increase in its numbers from 98,000 at the 
beginning of the strike to 226,000 at the end, as well as the 
formation of a semi-military body, numbering 11,000 in London 
and 7,000 in the provinces, entitled the Civil Constabulary 


1 On May 4 there were 308 buses running on the London streets; on May 12, 
1272; on May 14, 1384, or nearly one-third of the pre-strike number. 
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Reserve. Troops were very rarely produced, and then in such 
overwhelming force as to minimise the danger of conflict. No 
life was actually lost through violence, and no shot fired. The 
devotion of the police, the skill and helpfulness of the volunteers, 
the self-restraint of the vast majority of the strikers, and the 
patience and good temper of the travelling public, alike won the 
admiration of observers.+ 

The total direct cost of the strike to the Government was 
estimated at £433,000. The loss to the country as a whole was 
roughly estimated by Mr. Runciman at £30,000,000. The number 
of involuntary unemployed persons on the register of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges increased from 1,105,916 on May 3 to 1,576,000 
on May 10. 

§ 6. Owing to the putting out of action of practically the whole 
of the London press, the Government decided to take over the 
Morning Post offices and publish a newspaper, and between May 5 
and May 13 there appeared eight numbers of the British Gazette. 
The General Council replied with the British Worker,—a journal 
equally partisan in content though less provocative in tone. 
These two organs kept up a running fire of propaganda and counter- 
propaganda, the one proclaiming the existence of a revolutionary 


‘ attack on the Constitution, the other declaring the strike to be 


purely industrial in character. The Gazette claimed to have 
attained a circulation of 2:2 millions, the Worker of 1 million, 
before activities were suspended. Zhe Times never ceased 
publication altogether, but continued to supply reliable news in a 
four-page sheet, and by the end of the strike had attained twice 
its average pre-strike circulation; though by this time its 
extinction was threatened owing to the commandeering of paper 
supplies for the British Gazette. A number of provincial journals 
continued to appear regularly, and by the second week most of 
the London dailies began to reappear in a truncated form. An 
extraordinary mushroom growth of bulletins and broadsheets, 
of varying degrees of accuracy, sprang up in the streets of London 
and other towns. But a large part of the population remained 


1 Several stories are told of the relations between the opposing forces which, 
provided the picturesque is not too rashly assumed to be the typical, seem worth 
repeating. At Plymouth a football match was arranged between the police and 
the strikers, at which the Chief Constable’s wife kicked off. At Toynbee Hall an 
evening meeting was arranged between twenty-five striking dockers and twenty- 
five undergraduate special constables: in the course of the evening two dockers 
talked to one another tactfully for a quarter of an hour, each under the impression 
that the other was an undergraduate. At Dover, the strikers exhibited great 
solicitude that the volunteer workers should duly receive their tips—less perhaps 
out of benevolence than from fear lest the passengers should get into bad habits. 
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dependent for news on the activities of the British Broadcasting 
Company, which were enlisted in the service of the Government, 
and subjected to severe censorship. 

Under such conditions the formation and dissemination of 
opinion were gravely hampered. There was overwhelming 
support throughout the country for the Government’s adminis- 
trative measures, and the criticism directed by the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons on May 5 and 6 against the Emergency 
Regulations was not effective. There was not the same degree of 
unanimity in support of the Government’s insistence on the 
unconditional surrender of the General Council. On May 7 
a meeting of leaders of the Christian Churches presided over by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury issued an appeal for the resumption 
of negotiations, suggesting that there should occur “ simul- 
taneously and concurrently ” a cancellation of the general strike, 
a renewal of the offer of financial assistance by the Government, 
and a withdrawal of the coal-owners’ notices. To this appeal the 
Government attempted to deny publicity, but it was nevertheless 
endorsed at numerous public meetings during the week-end. 
Cardinal Bourne, on behalf of the Roman Catholic Church, some 
of the Anglican leaders, and the elder statesmen of the two older 
political parties, declared themselves in a contrary sense. In the 
House of Commons Mr. Lloyd George stood practically alone in 
advocating, on May 5 and again on May 9, a negotiated peace. 
The non-Trade Unionist Labour members, many of whom were 
known to be hostile to the principle of the general strike, were 
urged to silence by the General Council. The Government 
several times reaffirmed its position, and on May 8 the Prime 
Minister broadcast an appeal to the nation, in which he declared 
that while he was longing and praying for peace he would not 
surrender the safety and security of the British Constitution, 
added the rather surprising statement that the Government was 
not fighting to lower the standard of life of the miners, and 
appealed to the public to trust him to ensure a square deal for 
the parties and secure even justice between man and man. 

The legal aspect of the strike was dealt with by Sir John 
Simon in two speeches delivered in the House of Commons on 
May 6 and May 11. In the first he laid stress on the breach of 
contract committed by the vast majority of the strikers in leaving 
their work without due notice, and argued (a) that this in itself 
rendered the strike “illegal,” and (b) that ‘every Trade Union 
leader who has advised and promoted this course of action is 
liable to damages to the uttermost farthing of his possessions.” 
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He did not on this occasion explain how this opinion was to be 
reconciled with §3 of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, which 
provides that “‘an act done by a person in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be actionable on the 
ground only that it induces some other person to break a contract 
of employment.” In his second speech he took the line that the 
general strike was not a trade dispute within the meaning of the 
Act, but “‘a movement of a perfectly different and of a wholly 
unconstitutional and unlawful character.” In this opinion he 
was fortified by a judgment delivered earlier on the same day by 
Mr. Justice Astbury in an action brought by the National Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union to restrain one of their branches from calling 
out its members on strike. The injunction sought was granted by 
the judge, partly on the ground that the branch was acting in con- 
travention of the rules of the particular Union, but partly also on 
the broader ground that “ the so-called general strike called by the 
Trades Union Congress is illegal and contrary to law, and those 
persons inciting or taking part in it are not protected by the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906. No trade dispute has been alleged 
or shown to exist in any of the Unions affected, except in the 
miners’ case, and no trade dispute does or can exist between the 
Trades Union Congress on the one hand and the Government and 
the nation on the other. The orders of the Trades Union Council 
above referred to are therefore unlawful, and the Defendants are 
at law acting illegally in obeying them and can be restrained by 
their own Union from doing so.”” The import of this decision, 
that the acts of the strikers were not done “ in furtherance of a 
trade dispute,’ was apparently to deprive them of the protection 
not only of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, but of the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act of 1875, and thus to permit 
the mobilisation against the general strike of the vague and 
almost extinct doctrines of “‘ conspiracy to injure” and “ inter- 
ference with trade.” The decision seems to have come as a 
surprise to many lawyers, who, like ordinary people, had assumed 
that §5 (3) of the Trade Disputes Act, however clumsily and 
illogically worded, was expressly intended to cover sympathetic 
action.t But whether good or bad law, the Astbury judgment 


1 “Tn this Act and in the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
the expression ‘ trade dispute ’ means any dispute between employers and work- 
men, or between workmen and workmen, which is connected with the employment 
or non-employment or the terms of the employment, or with the conditions of 
labour, of any person, and the expression ‘ workmen ’ means all persons employed 
in industry, whether or not in the employment of the employer with whom a trade 
dispute arises.’ This seems rather like defining, say, an army as “‘a body of 
persons organised for war, whether or no such persons form part of an army.” 
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and the Simon speeches were believed at the time to have con- 
tributed materially to the decision of the General Council to call 
off the strike; for one of the inferences drawn by Mr. Justice 
Astbury was that ‘‘ Trade Union funds in this country are held 
in a fiduciary capacity and cannot legally be used for or depleted 
by paying strike pay to any member who illegally ceases to work 
and breaks his contract without justification in pursuance of 
orders which are unlawful,” and the financial sinews of the strike 
were therefore in peril of being cut. 

At the end of his second speech Sir John Simon emphasised 
the horror and futility of a “fight to a finish,” and suggested 
that “if and when three conditions are satisfied,’”—namely, the 
calling-off of the general strike, the withdrawal of the coal- 
owners’ notices, and an undertaking by the owners and miners 
to negotiate on the basis of the whole Report—the Government 
should renew its offer of a subsidy. The actual resolution 
drafted in the names of Sir John and his friends was so framed 
as to tone down the discrepancy between this attitude and that 
of the Government; but it was never discussed, for in the mean- 
time another avenue had been fruitfully explored. 

§ 7. Who, if anyone, invited Sir Herbert Samuel to return from 
Italy, and what were his exact relations with Mr. Baldwin’s 
entourage, is the most carefully guarded secret of the strike. But 
return he did, and on Saturday, May 8, he received an assurance 
from the Minister of Labour that, while any discussion which he 
might initiate would have no kind of official character, the 
Government would take the view that they were bound “ most 
carefully and most sympathetically to consider the terms of any 
arrangement ” which he might propose. By May 10 he had, 
after consultation with members of the General Council,! drafted 





But common-sense seems to suggest that the effect of this definition, combined 
with the previous clauses of the Act, is either (a) to bring any sympathetic strike 
within the definition of a trade dispute provided that the original dispute was 
connected with employment, etc. (as the 1926 dispute in the coal-mines 
undoubtedly was); or, alternatively (b) while confining the term “ trade dispute ” 
to disputes directly connected with employment, etc., to extend the protection of 
the Acts to persons “‘ furthering ” such a dispute by sympathetic action. On 
the former interpretation a trade dispute could exist between the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress and the general body of employers backed by the 
Government; on the latter (which is suggested by a legal correspondent of the 
Economist, May 29), it would have been irrelevant (in this particular case) that it 
could not. On neither interpretation would a general strike, arising as this 
general strike arose, be ‘“ illegal,’’ however anti-social it might be or however 
dangerous to the Constitution in the opinion of particular individuals or even of 
the majority of the nation. 

1 To whom he did not at the time impart the Minister of Labour’s assurance, 
but confined himself to a promise that he would strongly recommend the acceptance 
of his proposals by the Government when the negotiations were renewed. 
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a memorandum which was submitted to the Miners’ Executive 
that night. The crucial clause of the memorandum was that 
“there should be no revision of the previous wage rates unless 
there are sufficient assurances that the measures of reorganisation 
proposed by the Commission will be effectively adopted,’ and the 
crucial amendment suggested -by the miners and rejected by the 
General Council was to the effect that “ there should be no revision 
of the previous wage rates or conditions because, if the measures 
for reorganisation are actually put into effect, such revisions 
would be unnecessary.” The General Council, conscious that “a 
decision must be reached while the unions remained both strong 
and disciplined,” and despairing of the co-operation of the miners 
in submitting ‘‘ reasoned and constructive proposals,’ decided to 
go ahead. The memorandum was enlarged by the addition of 
certain provisions contained in the document alluded to in the 
last paragraph of § 4, submitted again to the miners on the night 
of May 11 with the intimation that the General Council had 
decided to accept it and to call off the general strike, and again 
rejected by the miners. One more unsuccessful attempt was made 
on the following morning to secure the adhesion of the miners, and 
a deputation of the Council then waited on the Prime Minister 
at 12.20 p.m. and announced that measures would be taken to 
terminate the strike forthwith. In the conversation which 
followed Mr. Bevin made a tentative attempt, which met with no 
success, to elicit from the Prime Minister an assurance that the 
coal-owners’ notices would also be withdrawn forthwith. Mr. 
Bevin indeed, with some other members of the General Council 
and large sections of the Labour world, seems to have been 
and to have remained for some time under a genuine mis- 
apprehension as to the existence of some obligation on the 
Prime Minister, other than those derived from his own con- 
science and public opinion, to accept the terms of the Samuel 
Memorandum. 

On the same afternoon the Miners’ Executive published 
their repudiation of the Samuel Memorandum—a repudiation 
repeated verbally to the Prime Minister when he sent for them 
the following morning. The Prime Minister thereupon promptly 
substituted for the Memorandum proposals of his own, which, 
while going into greater detail than the Memorandum on the 
measures of reorganisation proposed for action by the Govern- 
ment, markedly omitted all mention of the State purchase of 
mineral royalties, and differed from the Memorandum in 
demanding an immediate wage reduction from the men. On the 
former point it is evident that the Government was already 
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beginning to draw back; but on the latter it appeared later that 
the Prime Minister in conversation had offered the miners’ 
leaders the alternative of an immediate return at the old rates 
provided that the total of £3,000,000 set apart for subsidy were 
not exceeded. The wage reduction contemplated was explained 
in conversation to be of the order of 10 per cent. The scheme 
resembled the Samuel Memorandum in providing for arbitration, 
in the event of disagreement, by the neutral chairman of the 
proposed National Board. 

These proposals were finally rejected by both parties in the 
following week. The miners on May 20 announced their objection 
to the wage-cut, and to the scope allowed in the arbitration 
proposal for the fixing of varying district minima (a point on 
which the Samuel Commission had preserved silence). The 
owners on May 21 proclaimed their hostility to the arbitration 
proposal and to the whole project of legislative interference 
with the industry. The Prime Minister, in a couple of sharply- 
worded replies, announced that his offer would only remain open 
till the end of the month, though it was afterwards explained that 
the Government did not feel itself precluded from giving further 
financial assistance at a later date at its own discretion if a 
settlement were to be reached. Thus was ushered in a prolonged 
period of deadlock between the parties and inactivity on the part 
of the Government. 

§ 8. The news of the calling-off of the general strike was 
received with bewilderment by the strikers, mingled with anger 
or relief according to the complexion of their temperaments and 
views. By the bulk of the public it was received with a joy 
which exhibited itself in an outburst of national self-approval, 
in affectionate admiration of the Prime Minister, and in a fairly 
general willingness to respond to appeals for peace and good-will. 
A more chastened mood prevailed on the following days, when the 
enormous difficulties connected with the re-starting of work 
became evident. Returning strikers found themselves faced 
locally with refusals of unconditional reinstatement and with 
attempts to vary the conditions of employment, and remained 
out pending instructions from their national organisations. 
Rumours were rife of a wholesale attack on wages. The Prime 
Minister on May 13 declared that he would countenance no such 
attacks, and appealed to the employing interests not to take 
advantage of their position. On the railways the situation was 
complicated by previous over-staffing and by a curtailment of 
traffic owing to the continuing coal stoppage, in the docks and 
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in road transport by the rival claims of the temporary labour 
engaged during the strike. 

A national railway agreement was signed on the afternoon of 
May 14, embodying provisions for the reinstatement of strikers 
as soon as work could be found for them, an admission by the 
Unions that they had committed a ‘“ wrongful act ”’ against the 
companies, and a pledge on their behalf not again to strike 
without previous negotiations. On this basis work was resumed 
during the next few days with varying difficulty in different 
localities ; but the process of reinstatement made slower progress 
than the men had hoped, and on May 21 it was arranged by mutual 
agreement to suspend the guaranteed week, so as to enable the 
spreading of the available work. Six weeks later complaints were 
still rife that the reinstatement arrangements were not being 
carried out by subordinate officials in the generous spirit of the 
pronouncements made by the General Managers of the companies. 

Agreements were signed on May 14 for resumption of work on 
the London Underground, tubes and trams, and on May 15 for 
resumption of work at the London docks. In the other ports 
progress was slower, and work was not resumed at Glasgow till 
the 18th, nor at Bristol till the 20th. In the printing trade also 
there was some delay in arriving at a final settlement. In all 
these cases the agreements signed resembled in general character 
that reached for the railways. The Government Departments 
took a somewhat sterner view of the terms of reinstatement that 
could be offered to the 3,600 State employees who had remained 


throughout on strike. 
D. H. ROBERTSON. 








AN INQUIRY INTO BRITISH METHODS OF CROP 
ESTIMATING 


To those familiar with the scale of the machinery utilised to 
assess crop yields in the United States, and the financial import- 
ance attaching to the results thereby attained, any description 
of the methods pursued in this country must at first glance appear 
superfluous. Commercially, not a bushel of home-produced grain 
is exported; a representative witness of the grain trade has 
assured the Food Council that, “if every arable acre in this 
country produced wheat, it would have no effect upon the world 
price’; British farmers display no interest in what is to them 
merely an academic subject. Yet to the rural economist and the 
plant-breeder it is of very real importance, and to the statistician 
its treatment presents some absorbing questions. Further, 
international comparisons of output and yield are being daily 
effected by both skilled and unskilled persons, whose deductions 
are alike founded on data often incomparable, frequently incom- 
plete, and always subject to numerous reservations, while similar 
investigations confined to areas within these islands are faced by 
unsuspected difficulties. 

So far as the writer is aware, no one has commented upon the 
principles of crop measurement adopted in this country, nor has 
any investigator closely analysed the pertinent statistics; all 
have apparently been content to accept without question what is 
provided in official publications. The general literature of the 
subject has, apart from certain works dealing with conditions in 
the United States, been confined to inquiries into such special 
issues as the alleged existence of crop cycles, the influence of the 
weather upon cereal yields, and the comparative productivity 
of varying soils and localities. Most writers seem to accept as 
axiomatic the belief that, if yields have not declined, all progress 
has ceased. Thus, Sir T. Middleton, in his monograph The 
Recent Development of German Agriculture (Cd. 8305, 1916, p. 27), 
says, “the yield per acre of the crops in England has been 
practically stationary,” adding, significantly, in the case of wheat, 
“ as inferior land is the first to be diverted to other crops, a sub- 
stantial increase in yield might have been expected.” The 
Report of the Tribunal of Investigation (p. 27) contains the 
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following observation: ‘“‘reference to statistical records .. . 
indicate that in the cereal crops the average yield in Great Britain 
has increased much less than the heavy contraction in the area 
might have led one to expect.’”? One gi2at authority endorses 
these views with certain reservations, for Sir John Russell, in 
his chapter on “ Increased Crop Production ” (Life and its Main- 
tenance, p. 108), holds that, while “ we do no better in the good 
years than our forefathers did,” and, in this respect, ‘‘ have got 
into an impasse,”’ yet is inclined to think that an improvement 
has been registered by the elimination of really bad years. Lastly, 
Sir H. Rew utters the following warning against implicit accept- 
ance of pessimistic views: “ There is a very prevalent belief that 
the output of British agriculture had been for some years prior 
to the war steadily declining, and dogmatic assertions to that 
effect are not uncommon in works claiming to be authoritative ” 
(Journal Royal Stat. Soc., January 1922). It isthe purpose of this 
article to illustrate the last writer’s statement, and, by a close 
analysis of past records, together with appeal to external evidence, 
to suggest that matters are in reality better than the official data 
would permit one to suppose. The statistics in question are 
frequently quoted in such a manner as to make them appear worse 
than is the case; thus, the selection of England as the geographical 
unit, of barley, oats or turnips as typical crops, and of pre-war 
and post-war periods as the chronological bases, results in a most 
biassed picture of the situation, as reference to the table on 
page 400 will indicate. 

The ultimate weight of yield of any given crop is dependent 
upon an infinity of factors, among which are the following : 
soil; latitude; altitude; aspect; the amount, type, time and 
duration of precipitation; accumulated hours of sunshine; 
range of temperature; size of the producing unit; variety of 
seed; date of sowing; cultivational methods; human skill and 
management. To these must be added reference to the economic 
condition of the industry as a whole and of its component parts, 
and it is also necessary to inquire if the area under the crop is 
increasing, stationary or declining. By the above means Nature 
and man combine in the work of crop raising, and it would appear 
a comparatively simple undertaking for the latter accurately to 
estimate the weight, or volume, of their joint achievement. 
This may be the case in a strictly limited area, but when it is 
desired to ascertain the “ average ” return over a large tract of 
territory, to compare the yield at one period with that obtained 
at an earlier date, or to form an opinion as to the probable results 
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attending an extension of arable husbandry, the undertaking is a 
most complicated one, and not made easier by man’s catholic 
selection of his measures. In these particular islands conditions 
are exceptionally difficult, for there exist large numbers of non- 
homogeneous areas, while in the majority of countries—especially 
those situated in the New World—greater uniformity of soil is 
assured. Here, then, the problem is one of estimating total out- 
turn by merging widely varying units of production, where the 
annual fluctuations are small, rather than of calculating gross 
yields over large homogeneous areas subject to more potent 
climatic influences. For example, yields in the United Kingdom, 
even of cereals, range in different localities from an excess of 
80 per cent. above the over-all average down to 50 per cent. 
below, while that figure itself is, officially, subject to fluctuations 
of at most some 10 per cent. in either direction. 

Historically, apart from certain well-known, and _ isolated, 
instances of estimates made by private individuals (e.g. those 
of Caird in the early ’fifties of the last century), no series of figures 
purporting to represent British crop yields were available prior 
to 1868. In that year Lawes and Gilbert together issued the 
first of a sequence of three inquiries entitled ‘‘ Home Produce, 
Imports and Consumption of Wheat” (Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, Vol. VI. Pt. 2, p. 359, and again 
in 1880 and in 1887; see also Stat. Soc. Journal). Dissatisfied 
with the statements appearing in some of “ our best-conducted 
agricultural papers,” which were generally premature, and 
invariably referred to yields in such vague terms as “ average,” 
“over average,” or “ under average,”’ they broke new ground 
by proceeding upon more exact lines. Their method was to 
correlate data relating to actual wheat yields from certain of the 
already famous Rothamsted plots with those obtained in other 
parts of the country; the figures of gross yield thus secured were 
checked by reference to the quantities of grain imported, fortified 
by independent estimates of consumption. It is unnecessary 
here to describe in detail the elaborate precautions taken to 
satisfy requirements in regard to such factors as acreage, soil 
conditions, natural weight of grain, and the number and types of 
plots judged fit for inclusion ; it will suffice to say that the figures 
prepared thus by Lawes and Gilbert have universally been 
accepted as authoritative. Their investigations were, of course, 
confined to the one cereal, commenced in the year 1852, and were 
carried two years past the time (1884) when official records 
started; further, they embraced the component parts of the 
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United Kingdom. Briefly, the story of these thirty-three years 
is revealed as follows. The average yield for the United Kingdom 
worked out at 27 bushels per acre, ranging from 15} bushels in 
the disastrous year 1879, up to the exceptionally high level of 
38? bushels in 1863. The authors pointed out that this figure of 
27 bushels was unduly low, being occasioned by the run of bad 
seasons in the second half of the series, represented by Briickner’s 
“cold and wet ”’ period of 1871-85. They gave it as their con- 
sidered opinion that in 1887 the normal average was 28} bushels. 
In the light of what is to follow, separate figures relating to each 
part of the country possess great value, and we find that when the 
United Kingdom average was 28} (1852-67), the Scotch figure 
was 27?, the Irish 23%, and that of England and Wales 28?; this 
was a time of high farming, and these yields probably represented 
the maximum achievement possible pending further scientific 
assistance. Lawes’ and Gilbert’s estimates afford a reliable 
starting-point for an uninterrupted survey of seventy-three years 
of wheat production—a period of time unapproached in any other 
country. Attention must be drawn in passing to two features 
observable in the early years : first, the relative position occupied 
by each separate part of the United Kingdom, and, secondly, the 
extent of the secular deviations from the normal, which the 
diagram on p. 403 well illustrates. 

Statistics relating to the acreage of all crops and the numbers 
of live-stock (designated as Part I, Agricultural Statistics) date 
from the year 1866, more than twenty years of opposition from 
farmers and apathy on the part of Parliament having been 
experienced before their collection made possible even a partial 
economic survey of the industry. It is remarkable that, although 
those persons who had most strongly advocated such measures 
based their arguments upon the need for ascertaining the yields 
of crops, yet at the time in question it was not deemed feasible 
to collect information relating to out-turn. Eighteen years later, 
in 1884, this important step was, however, taken, and what is 
now known as Part IJ, Agricultural Statistics was instituted. 
This publication contains the estimated yields per acre of practically 
all field crops, and, in conjunction with Part I and the subsequently 
collected data of an economic character, provides an admirable 
review of the state of British agriculture. It should be observed 
that, as the jurisdiction of the Ministry (formerly the Board) of 
Agriculture is confined to England and Wales, the separate Boards 
in Scotland, the Irish Free State and, latterly, Northern Ireland 
are responsible for analogous surveys in their respective areas. 
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It frequently surprises inquirers to learn that occupiers 
themselves do not prepare estimates of yield, although they are 
solely responsible for completing the schedules to Part I, Agri- 
cultural Statistics ; the latter, however, comprise merely state- 
ments of fact, and it is officially held that producers could not be 
trusted to give accurate estimates of out-turn. If the early 
nineteenth-century arguments against such a procedure are no 
longer valid—viz. that evidence of good harvests would be 
translated into higher rents, and low prospective yields might 
precipitate bankruptcies—others are adduced. Principal among 
these are the following: (a) That an additional form would have 
to be completed by, often, unskilled pens; (b) that a delay would, 
therefore, occur; (c) that both differentiation between actual 
weights and bare estimates and combination of divergent units 
of measurement would be impracticable; (d) that the agriculturist 
is by nature pessimistic, and would understate output. The 
last appears to constitute the strongest claim, as anyone can 
endorse who will compare prognostications made by farmers prior 
to harvest with their subsequent gains from the threshing- 
machine. They, however, do not possess a monopoly in this 
trait, which certainly attaches to the local officials. Thus it 
came about that from 1884 until 1918 two hundred and twenty 
Enumerators (land-agents, valuers, surveyors), selected by the 
provincial Customs and Excise officers, were appointed to this 
brief part-time duty; in 1919 their numbers were increased to 
three hundred and thirty. It is claimed that, as a separate 
estimate is prepared of the yield of crops in each of the 13,000 
parishes, a high degree of statistical accuracy is attained, but 
each Crop Reporter, to give him his official designation, is even 
now responsible for an enormous territory, amounting to an 
average of 80,000 acres of farmed land, embracing over 1,200 
holdings scattered in forty parishes; these figures were, of course, 
for nine-tenths of the period under review, 50 per cent. larger. 
The parish is their unit in the first instance, and their subsequent 
work involves weighting these parish returns conformably with 
the cropped areas recorded in the schedules previously obtained 
from occupiers, and then amalgamating the results. The Ministry 
claims that, ‘assuming any error in these individual parish 
estimates is just as likely to be in one direction as the other, 
such errors of judgment as may occur tend to compensate each 
other, and the final result is as exact as is possible in a measure- 
ment of this magnitude’ (Part IJ, Agricultural Statistics, 1920, 
p. 57). On the validity of this assumption light will be thrown 
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later, but it should be explained that Crop Reporters are not 
expected to rely solely upon their own observations, but are 
instructed to obtain records of yield from “leading farmers and 
threshing-machine owners,’ and “to note the prevalent size of 
stacks and clamps.” To what extent information so obtained 
affects their statements is problematical. The Reporters’ separate 
areas are in turn combined by the head-quarters staff in order to 
obtain county figures, and, finally, the latter are thrown together 
into statements applicable to the component parts of the (former) 
United Kingdom. Thus the results are representative, not of 
the arithmetical average of the varying rates of yield occurring 
from Yarmouth to Barmouth and from Teignmouth to Tyne- 
mouth, but, in theory, give expression to the relative importance 
of all the productive units concerned. This weighting can, in 
practice, be proved to affect little the results for England 
as a whole, especially in recent years, but it is, of course, 
an essential process in the construction of any figure ex- 
pressive of results in the United Kingdom or other composite 
area. 

Considerable space has been devoted to a description of the 
origin and methods of British crop-reporting, but this digression 
is necessary if it is desired to compare the results obtained with 
those derived from other sources of information. What, briefly, 
do these official statistics suggest have, during their lifetime, 
been the variations in the rates of yield of the more important 
crops? As the diagrams on p. 403 show, wheat improved 
in the United Kingdom from 29 bushels in the decade 1885-94 
to just over 32 bushels at the outbreak of war, barley from 33-3 
bushels to 34:3 bushels, and oats from 39 bushels to 42 bushels. 
The second decade (1895-1904) was climatically favourable, and 
the third was not abnormal. The next ten years witnessed a 
decline of about ? of a bushel in wheat, of 2} bushels in barley and 
of 14 in oats, in part no doubt attributable to war conditions 
(for the local effects on productivity of the ploughing-up campaign 
see the writer’s Foundations of Agricultural Economics, pp. 160-9). 
If the constituent parts of the whole country are separately 
analysed, the discovery is made that England, except in the case 
of wheat and beans, played little part in the upward movement, 
but the credit must in the main go to Scotland and to Ireland. 
where also the conditions which supervened after 1914 failed 
seriously to affect the situation. 

The following are comparative figures for each of the six crops 
in the three decades and latest available periods. 
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Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Beans. — Tur- Man- 

oes. | nips. | golds. 

England: (a) 29:3 33:1 40-6 25:8 5:9 12-4 17-5 
(b) 30:5 32:6 40:7 27-4 5:8 11-9 18-4 

(c) 32:1 33-3 40-8 30:3 6-2 13-0 19-5 

(d) 31-1 30-6 39-2 26-9 6-2 12-5 19-1 

Wales: (a) 23:3 28-0 32-6 26-7 5-6 14-1 16-3 
(b) 25-0 30-2 33-2 24:7 5:4 14:8 16-2 

(c) 27:6 1-1 35:3 27:3 5:3 15-2 18-0 

(e, g) 27°5 29:5 33-7 27:3 5:4 14:0 17-6 

Scotland: (a) 35-3 35:3 35-6 30°5 5-6 14-9 16-2 
(b) 37:7 35:8 36:4 33:1 5:9 151 17:2 

(c) 40-6 36:1 38-0 36-7 6-5 16-5 18-9 

(e, 9) 39-3 35-4 39-3 36:7 6-6 16-5 19-0 

Ireland: (a) 29:1 36-4 41-0 34-3 3-5 13-1 14:0 
(b) 33-0 39-9 44-7 37°7 4:1 15-2 16-5 

(c) 36-9 43-0 49-5 43-3 5:2 17-2 19-4 

(f) 36-0 41-8 49-6 42:8 5:3 16-9 19-6 


























(a) 1885-94, (b) 1895-1904, (c) 1905-14, (d) 1915-24, (e) 1914-23, 
(f) 1911-20, (g) 1912-21. 


If we accept as accurate the statements supplied by the 
Scottish and Irish Departments—and there is no reason why, 
merely because they differ from those relating to England, we 
should treat the crop-reporting systems as suspect or their 
personnel as inefficient—the question at once arises as to why 
English yields, which in the case of most crops must, from their 
preponderating acreage, sway the gross returns, have retarded 
the United Kingdom figures. Except in the case of Wales, these 
separate countries did not occupy a low position in the first 
period (whatever may have been the circumstances when Lawes 
and Gilbert carried out their investigation twenty years earlier), 
so it cannot be maintained that they had leeway to overtake. 
The yield of three out of four cereals and of roots was, and still 
is, higher in Scotland than in England; the same is true, to a 
more marked degree of Ireland, save in the case of potatoes. 
This statement generally surprises English hearers. In England 
the area under wheat declined by some 50 per cent. during the 
first two periods, that of barley by about 20 per cent., while oats 
were a stationary crop; elsewhere movements were unimportant, 
as the principal losses had occurred, e.g. in Irish wheat-land, 
before 1885. Now, as far back as 1890 the preface to Part I, 
Agricultural Statistics contained the following prophecy: “It 
may be indicated that there is good reason to believe that, especially 
in districts where a continual shrinkage of the area devoted to 
one crop takes place, as has happened in the case of wheat- 
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growing, the reduction of the crop upon inferior, and its limitation 
to the more productive classes of soil, must assuredly tend to 
raise the standard of normal yield per acre.” If we endorse 
this premise, then it is obvious that anticipations were not borne 
out, for the only real increase, neglecting recovery from climatic 
influences, took place after stabilisation of the English wheat 
area had been achieved. In justice to the reputation of rural 
economists, however, it should be pointed out that, in the case 
of this particular cereal, a contraction of area almost invariably 
implies also the loss of heavy clay soils, which, ceteris paribus, 
are productive of the weightiest crops. On balance these two 
opposing factors were probably operative thus: over England 
as a whole the effect of shrinkage was beneficial to yield, but in 
the case of individual counties—e.g. Essex and the East Midlands, 
where heavy land predominates—the opposite held true, and local 
yields were reduced; in other words, the total light land area 
concerned exceeded that of the corresponding heavy soils. Revert- 
ing to Scotland and Ireland, it must be observed that economic 
conditions were not dissimilar from those pertaining in England, 
the weather was, as always, over a series of years, normally 
effective, and yet the stubborn ten-year averages rose markedly 
and uniformly from already high levels. It will perhaps be 
suggested that in Scotland advanced methods of farming (whether 
represented by better application of labour or capital) were being 
progressively adopted, but north of the Border this was already 
the case by the commencement of the basic period, and in the 
mid ’eighties Irish farmers were famous for their barley and oats, 
complete produce statistics of which had annually been collected 
from as far back as the year 1847 on a scale unapproached else- 
where in the British Isles. In effect, the Scotch and Irish Depart- 
ments of Agriculture had recognised an increase of some 25 per 
cent. on cereal yields in excess of the figures given by Lawes and 
Gilbert a generation earlier. If no explanation based on agri- 
cultural practice or natural phenomena is forthcoming, are we not 
justified in asking why England failed to register commensurate 
improvement, and, if satisfactory reasons are lacking, may we not 
suggest that perhaps the figures of English yields are themselves 
retrograde? Additional force is lent to this suggestion if the 
records of individual years are investigated, for, as previously 
noted, according to Lawes and Gilbert, as far back as 1863 wheat 
actually averaged 38? bushels over the whole United Kingdom, 
and 35} bushels a year later, while on only two occasions since 
1884 has a level of 34 bushels been exceeded, despite the reduction 
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in the area of light land, despite advances of varying magnitude 
made in every part of the Kingdom, and despite the work of the 
plant-breeder. It seems incredible that 35-4 bushels in 1921 
should represent the modern peak of achievement if sixty years 


TABLE I 


United Kingdom wheat yields, 1852 to 1923 (derived from Lawes’ and Gilbert's 
estimates up to 1884, and thenceforward from official statistics) together with 
the ten-year (moving) average and annual deviations from the latter. 














Actual | Moving — Actual | Moving “~~ 
yield. average. : yield. average. i! 
(Bushels.)} (Bushels.) (Bushels.) (Bushels.)} (Bushels.) (Bushele.) 

1852 22:9 1888 28-0 29-2 —1-2 
1853 20:9 1889 29-9 29-3 +0-6 
1854 34-7 1890 30-7 28-8 +1:9 
1855 27-4 1891 31-3 29-5 +1-8 
1856 27:0 27-1 — 01 1892 26-5 29-2 —2-7 
1857 33:1 27-7 + 5-4 1893 26-1 29-9 —3:8 
1858 31-5 29-5 + 2:0 1894 30-7 30-2 +0°5 
1859 26-2 29-6 — 34 1895 26°3 30-0 —3-7 
1860 22:1 29:9 — 7:8 1896 33:6 29-9 +3:-7 
1861 25:2 29:7 — 45 1897 29°1 30-6 —1-5 
1862 29-2 28:5 + 0-7 1898 34:7 31-0 +3-7 
1863 38-7 28-7 + 10-0 1899 32-7 30:7 +2-0 
1864 35-2 28-8 + 6-4 1900 28-6 31-4 —2:8 
1865 30-6 29-6 + 1-0 1901 30-9 31:3 —0:-4 
1866 25-1 29:5 — 44 1902 32-9 31-9 +1-0 
1867 21-0 29-0 — 80 1903 30-1 31:6 —1-5 
1868 34-0 27:3 + 6:7 1904 27-0 31:7 —4:7 
1869 27-0 26-7 + 0:3 1905 32-9 31-9 +1-0 
1870 30-0 26-0 + 4:0 1906 33-7 32-2 +1°5 
1871 24:0 26-0 — 2:0 1907 34-0 31-7 +2°3 
1872 24-0 26:5 2°5 1908 32-4 31-9 +0°5 
1873 22-5 26-1 — 3-6 1909 33°8° 32:3 +1:5 
1874 29-2 25-0 + 4-2 1910 30-5 32-2 —1-7 
1875 22-9 24-4 — 15 1911 33-0 31-7 +1:3 
1876 25-0 24-4 + 0-6 1912 29-1 31-4 —2:3 
1877 26-5 24-6 + 1:9 1913 31-7 31-6 +0:1 
1878 30-0 25°1 + 49 1914 32:8 31-1 +1-7 
1879 15-5 25-2 — 9-7 1915 31-7 31-0 +0°7 
1880 24-5 26-0 — 15 1916 29-1 31-2 —2-1 
1881 24-0 26-2 — 2-2 1917 30-6 31-4 —0-°8 
1882 25:6 26-7 — 11 1918 33:3 31-5 +1:8 
1883 28-0 26-5 + 15 1919 29-2 

1884 29-4 28-0 + 1-4 1920 28-7 

1885 31-2 28-6 + 2-6 1921 35-4 

1886 26-9 29-3 — 2-4 1922 31-5 

1887 32-0 29-4 + 2-6 1923 31-8 


























ago an average United Kingdom yield of 28} bushels was sus- 
ceptible of increase to nearly 39 bushels. On this basis the present- 
day level of 31-4 bushels might reasonably be expected to provide 
examples of over 43 bushels—where are they? Inso far as actual 
fluctuations are concerned, the following diagram may again 
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TEN YEAR (MOVING) AVERAGE AND ACTUAL YIELDS OF WHEAT 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1852-1923. 


[Based upon the estimates of Lawes and Gilbert from 1852 to 1884, and thence- 
forward upon official statistics. ] 
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TEN YEAR AVERAGE AND ACTUAL YIELDS OF OATS (ABOVE) AND OF 
BARLEY (BELOW) IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 1884-1923. 
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be referred to, for it well illustrates this feature. In the two 
decades 1886-95 and 1896-1905 the mean deviations from the 
moving average in annual United Kingdom wheat yields were 


TABLE II 


Yields of barley and oats in the United Kingdom from 1884 to 1923, together 
with the moving (ten-year) average and annual deviations from the latter. 











Barley. Oats. 
Actual Movin ire Actual Movin ine. 
yield. avera “4 . | Deviation. yield. peat Deviation. 
(Bushels.) | (Bushels.) | (Bushels-) |} (Bushels.) | (Bushels.) | (Bushels.) 

1884 34-2 37°8 
1885 35-2 37-6 
1886 32-3 38:5 
1887 31-1 34:2 
1888 33-0 33:2 —0-2 37°9 38:6 —0-7 
1889 32-4 33-3 —0:9 39-7 39-0 +0-7 
1890 35-2 33-0 +2-2 41-5 39-1 +2:4 
1891 34-7 33-1 +1-6 40-5 39-1 +1:-4 
1892 34:8 33-3 +1-5 39-8 39-5 +0°3 
1893 29-3 33-6 —43 38-1 40-0 —1-9 
1894 34:8 33°5 +1:3 42-3 40-0 +2°3 
1895 32-1 33-5 —1-4 38-7 39-9 —1-2 
1896 34-2 33-2 +1-0 38-0 39-8 —1:8 
1897 32-9 33-3 —0-4 38:8 40-3 —1-5 
1898 36-2 33-6 +2°6 42-3 40-5 +1:8 
1899 34-6 33°3 +1:3 40-6 40-4 +0-2 
1900 31-7 33°5 —1-8 40-0 40:5 —0-5 
1901 31-7 33°6 —1-9 39-3 41-0 —1-7 
1902 35:8 33:9 +1-9 44-5 41-5 +3-0 
1903 32-4 33-6 —1-2 40-8 41-5 —0-7 
1904 31-2 33°9 —2°7 40:8 41-9 —1-1 
1905 34:8 34:1 +0:7 40-4 42-2 —1-8 
1906 35-0 34:2 +0:8 42-4 42-2 +0-2 
1907 35:6 33:8 +1:8 43-8 41-8 +2:-0 
1908 33-8 34:0 —0-2 42-2 41-9 +0:3 
1909 37:7 34-4 +3°3 44-5 42-2 +2°3 
1910 33-2 34:0 —0:8 42-9 42-4 +0-5 
1911 32-9 33-7 —0:°8 40:2 42-2 —2-0 
1912 32-1 33-6 —1-5 40-4 42-2 —1:8 
1913 34:0 33-4 +0°6 41-7 42-6 —0:9 
1914 34:5 32:7 +18 42-6 42-1 +0-5 
1915 30:8 32:5 —1-7 42-9 41-7 +1-2 
1916 32-0 32:3 --0:3 41-2 41-4 —0-2 
1917 32-0 32-2 —0:2 43-7 41-1 +2-6 
1918 33:8 31-9 +1-:9 44-5 40-8 +3-7 
1919 30-9 39-9 
1920 32:1 39-1 
1921 30-4 37-3 
1922 31-5 37-5 
1923 31-1 33°7 


























respectively 2-12 and 2-23 bushels, equivalent in each case to 
7-1 per cent.; in the next period the figure was only 1-36 bushels 
or 4-3 per cent. If the Rothamsted records be consulted it is 
apparent that a remarkable change had taken place, for in 1856-65 
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the variation amounted to 4-18 bushels (14 per cent.), in 1866-75 
it was 3-72 bushels (14 per cent.), and in 1876-85 2-79 bushels 
(10°7 per cent.). Bad seasons cannot account for the earlier free- 
dom of movement, for if it ranged down to minus 9-7 bushels it 
also attained to plus 10 bushels. The advent of the Board, which 
is plainly reflected in the diagram, resulted in a reduction in these 
fluctuations by more than 50 per cent. in a period of less than 
thirty years. The maximum departure from the ten-year 
average since 1886 has, in the case of wheat, been plus 3-7 bushels 
and minus 4:7 bushels; only once between 1907 and 1918 has a 
range of 2 bushels been exceeded. These figures afford clear 
evidence of an incredibly uniform rate of production. If bad 
years have been eliminated, so have the good. For barley and 
oats the range is, of course, now, and always has been, more 
restricted—a figure under 2 bushels representing in both cases the 
mean divergence in all three decades, the percentages being little 
over 3, and the maximum range from — 4:3 to + 3-3 for barley 
and only — 2-0 and + 3-7 for oats (see table above). 

It is opportune to ask what is the present-day range of devia- 
tion from the normal in other countries where production of wheat 
is on a level similar to that in these islands. Inquiry on such lines 
gives the following results, which refer to a series of ten years 
from 1910 to 1919 inclusive: statistics of barley and oats have 
also been added, together with comparable figures for each 
separate part of this country. 











Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Country. P ‘ 

Mean Maxi- Mean Maxi- Mean Maxi- 

devia- mum devia- mum devia- mum 

tion. range. tion. range. tion. range. 

Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent 
Denmark .| 13-4 + 21-8 — 29-9] 7-3 + 15-9 — 25:0] 81+ 10-4 — 20-7 
Germany . .| 10-4 + 22-3 — 21-8] 15-1 + 24-1 — 28-6] 18-2 + 28-8 — 38-8 
Holland 7-3 + 18-6 — 14:5] 9-8 + 17:0 — 23:3} 9-0 + 14:5 — 23-7 
New Zealand 13-0 + 20-2 — 23-3] 13-5 + 20-0 — 22-7} 11-1 + 12-0 — 19-6 
Sweden 10-6 + 13:9 — 26-7} 9-2 + 20-0 — 19-5] 15-3 + 23-6 — 28-4 
Switzerland .| 11-8 + 43-6 — 18-8] 5-3 + 11-8 — 13-4] 80+ 30-0 — 19-6 
United eae 45+ 71— 64] 324+ 55— 58] 31+ 57— 5-2 
England . 47+ 77— 69) 37+ 51— 7:7) 42+ 69— 9-2 
Scotland . 45+ 76— 91] 454+ 83— 13-1] 33+ 46— 6-2 
Treland 24+ 42-— 49) 334+ 64— 76) 35+ 49— 7-7 














It will be agreed that the first six countries exhibit an elasticity 
in their rates of yield singularly at variance with those pertaining 
here, but neither natural conditions nor agricultural practices are 
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widely different, while the figures themselves have been inde- 
pendently arrived at by the Agricultural Departments concerned. 
Two features must be noticed—in the case of New Zealand varia- 
tions in wheat yields are admittedly related to the extent of the 
cropped area (see D. B. Copland, Wheat Production in New 
Zealand, and New Zealand Official Year Book, 1925, p. 411), 
and in Germany, although war privations reduced yields in certain 
years, such deficits were nevertheless equalled by corresponding 
excesses. Apart from these countries, there appear to have been 
no special influences at work, and, as an extension of this investiga- 
tion to earlier periods or its prolongation chronologically invariably 
leads to the emergence of similar results, it seems legitimate to 
state that the normal deviation in yields of countries with small, 
or moderate, areas under wheat, and with a production of from 
28 to 40 bushels per acre, is 10 per cent. to 12 per cent., with 
extremes of plus and minus 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., with 
corresponding figures for barley and oats. Why, then, is this 
country (both as a whole and in part) confined to a steadily con- 
tracting range, which is equal to less than half that found else- 
where ? 

It is now necessary to inquire if Crop Reporters under-valued 
yields ab initio, or whether they failed to record advances subse- 
quently made in English crop husbandry. As a result of close 
examination of the later work of Lawes and Gilbert, there is 
considerable evidence for the latter contention. Thus, for 1884 
these two writers estimated the United Kingdom yield as 29-4 
bushels of wheat, the Board of Agriculture placed it at 29-9; 
in 1885 the Rothamsted figure was 30} bushels and the official 
estimate 31-24 bushels. These two years alone provide examples 
of double estimates, and they exhibit no serious divergence, but 
if there was no marked break at the junction, the previous 
analysis shows a conservative tendency to have been at once 
operative. Fresh light can be thrown on this matter from an 
unexpected quarter, for from 1885 up to the year 1894 British 
Crop Reporters had been instructed to relate their annual state- 
ments to what was known as the “‘ Estimated Ordinary Average ” 
of their district—this figure having been originally evolved by 
themselves. From 1895 onwards the “ten-year average ”’ of 
their own previous figures was substituted, and it is interesting 
to compare side by side these two standards. Now, the ten-year 
average was, for every crop except wheat, lower than the estimated 
figure, the difference in the case of cereals amounting to over a 
bushel. 
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Wheat. | Oats. | Beans. | Peas. | Pota-| Tur- | Man. 
ey. toes. | nips. | golds. 
“ Estimated 
ordinary 
average.” 28-80 | 34:02 | 39-04 | 30-36 | 28-46 | 6-11 | 15-27 | 19-81 
Ten-year : 
average 
(1885-94). | 29-32 | 33-02 | 38-21 | 26-04 | 25-20 | 5-82 | 13-09 | 17-45 





In the case of individual crops and counties these differences 
were often marked; thus the standard for oats was reduced from 
65-11 bushels to 58-30 in Cambridgeshire and proportionately 
throughout East Anglia. So the Reporters, who had in theory 
related their estimates to a figure of their own choice, were shown 
in practice to have remained upon a lower plane, for the weather 
of the period 1885-94 had been favourable—conservatism was 
already at work. That the officials were acting entirely independ- 
ently, and untrammelled by regulations, is shown by the fact 
that individuals among them recorded advances, but weight of 
numbers told against these persons, and “errors of judgment ” 
did not “‘ tend to compensate one another.” 

Next, if investigations are pursued either by means of maps 
shaded according to the weights of yields secured in each decade, 
as has been done by the writer elsewhere (Appendix, Foundations 
of Agricultural Economics), or by other diagrammatic methods, 
certain features at once obtrude themselves, for individual 
counties exhibit wide divergences from the common level of their 
circumscribing neighbours. These divergences can be proved to 
be unrelated to any such causatives as geological formation or 
soil conditions, and they are particularly marked in certain small 
counties where one, or at most two, Crop Reporters have been in 
charge. These persons have, in the majority of instances, acted 
for many years, and there is little doubt that their views have 
become stereotyped and their estimates refuse recognition to 
modern developments. The obvious remedy—a constant chang- 

ing of their spheres of activity—is rendered impossible by reason 
of the cost entailed, for whole-time officials would have to be 
appointed. The same difficulty would be met with if it were 
proposed to reduce their unwieldy areas. The following are 
typical of the anomalies revealed by an inspection of past records, 
confined purposely to pre-war years in order to exclude any 
question of State interference. In Nottinghamshire the yield of 
wheat in 1885-94 was 28-72 bushels, in 1895-1904 27-97 bushels, 
and in 1905-14 30-67 bushels; as the acreage declined steadily 
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during the three decades, according to official expectations, yields 
should have improved throughout the period. The yield of this 
crop also declined during the ‘nineties in Cambridgeshire and 
Leicestershire, rising everywhere else, and in the subsequent 
period it fell only in Cumberland, Cornwall and Huntingdon— 
what possible affinity is there between these areas? If similar, 
and adjacent, counties are compared, and the position of other 
cereals inquired into, no satisfactory explanation is forthcoming. 
For example, in Northamptonshire wheat yields were 31-16, 
31-65 and 34:09 on an area which moved uniformly downwards, 
and in Huntingdonshire corresponding figures were 29-21, 30-11 
and 28-60 on an almost stationary acreage—in both counties 
heavy land predominates. The yield of oats declined heavily 
(43-98, 41-87, 36-13) on a slightly rising area in Huntingdonshire, 
while simultaneously it fell in Northamptonshire from 38-68 to 
36-77, and then rose to 40-05; again, in the former county, barley 
yielded 30:30 bushels in the first period on 21,000 acres, 29-20 
on 19,000 acres in the second, and 28-85 in the third on a similar 
acreage, at a time when the Northamptonshire figures were 
33-38, 30-99 and 35-12, and those of Rutland 32-16, 29-03 and 35-04. 
A map of the south-west of England, coloured according to crop 
yields, displays unexpected variations in the productivity of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, the former county steadily improving 
in all branches, the latter at first falling and then rising. Is it 
really possible that oats only yielded 38 bushels in Merioneth for 
the twenty years 1895-1914 when they had averaged 44-96 
from 1885 to 1894? If Anglesey produced wheat at the rate of 
38-11 bushels to the acre in 1895-1904, as compared with only 
26-84 for the ten previous years, what caused a decline to 34-02 
bushels, and, if this county at the same time had the highest yield 
(40-46 bushels) of barley in England and Wales, why was there a 
subsequent loss of 64 bushels? Neither light nor heavy land areas 
in the cereal regions of East Anglia were exempt from these 
inconsistencies. Essex, a typical wheat-producing county, raised 
some 145,000 acres of that crop in 1885-94, averaging 30-71 
bushels; ten years later on two-thirds the acreage the yield 
was 30-68 (a not unexpected result); in 1905-14 it was raised to 
32-45, but in 1922 on 136,000 acres the average out-turn was only 
at the rate of 30} bushels. Norfolk, with much poor and light 
soil, had an almost uniform rate of production in each decade 
(31-36, 32-57, 32-87) on areas respectively of 162,000 acres, 106,000 
acres and 107,000 acres; this is now reduced to 31 bushels. In 
Essex, on a rising acreage, oats fell from 45-96 to 45-57, to 44-25 
and finally to 42-4, barley on a declining area from 34-54 to 33-69, 
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33-64 and 31-1. Any possible connection between the weight of 
barley and the density of the arable sheep population here and 
elsewhere in East Anglia is negatived by inspection of the relevant 
statistics. Economic conditions were certainly favourable in the 
last, or pre-war, period; they were very disadvantageous in the 
first and not much alleviated: in the second, yet this catalogue, 
which could be almost indefinitely extended, bears no relationship 
to economic or climatic happenings, and was not the result of 
divergent farming practices; further, with certain exceptions, it 
is not applicable to Scotland or Ireland, where greater freedom 
of judgment has been preserved. If the latest 1 available decade, 
viz. 1912-21, is turned to, the same striking inconsistencies are 
found—inconsistencies which it is difficult to believe were due to 
the war: Durham, Cornwall, Leicester and Monmouth alone 
increased their yields of wheat, Cornwall and Monmouth of barley, 
and the following heterogeneous collection were heavier producers 
of oats—Durham, Huntingdon, Leicester, Cheshire, the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (very markedly), Westmorland and Mon- 
mouth. The tendency towards uniformity in the annual reports 
of each separate county has been progressive, for up to some twenty 
years ago yields much in excess of the normal were frequently 
in evidence. Thus, in 1902 the oat crop was affected to the 
following extent: in Dorset (ten-year average, 39-8 bushels) the 
yield was given as 56-72 bushels, in Cornwall (ten-year average, 
38-41) as 48-13, and in Cumberland (ten-year average, 41-40) as 
49-30 bushels. Nowadays the average in these counties is practi- 
cally the same, but excesses of such dimensions are unknown. 

So far the evidence adduced has been internal, but the most 
vital is of an extraneous character, and it will now be discussed. 
In the forefront must be placed records published by The Times 
newspaper since the year 1863; these represent the original 
Rothamsted figures, which were thus merged into annual state- 
ments, and now comprise data relative to harvest conditions in 
each county of Great Britain at monthly intervals from July to 
October, terminated by exact estimates of the weight of each crop. 
They deserve very close attention, for they form a sequence 
extending over a much longer period than is represented by the 
life of the official produce statistics, and they are based upon the 
statements of a body of agriculturists numerically much stronger 
than the Crop Reporters, acting in an honorary capacity, and 
representative solely of landowners and farmers. Moreover, the 


1 In conformity with the Corn Sales Act the unit of measurement adopted 
for cereals has, since 1923, been the hundredweight, and direct comparison with 
the three subsequent years has, therefore, been made impracticable owing to 
lack of information as to the ‘“‘ natural ’’ weight of the grain. 
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figures supplied by these persons have been substantiated by 
actual weighings. As long ago as 1871 reference was made to 
“ these statistics collected from as many as forty or fifty growers 
in each county, and those scattered through the different Poor 
Law Unions so as to embrace every district of each county under 
as many separate estimates ’’; in 1910 no less than 750 persons 
assisted the inquiry; the normal number would, up to 1919, 
appear to have been half as large again as that of the Crop 
Reporters, viz. over 300. The Times itself has always main- 
tained that its correspondents’ estimates “ if anything, err on the 
side of under, rather than over, estimating, as is shown by their 
marginal notes,” while the correspondents themselves, as 
“experienced and eminent agriculturists . . . constantly bear 
in mind their previous estimates made in most cases over many 
years.” Such is the personnel employed—a type which, pace 
the Ministry itself, should fundamentally be biassed in favour of 
low estimates. Of their methods it can be said that they closely 
resemble those pursued by the Ministry’s Crop Reporters, but 
The Times has never anticipated any convergence in the results 
secured, even going so far as to warn readers in advance that its 
figures ‘‘ will not coincide with the official estimates.”’ Such 
warnings are quite uncalled for, as general unanimity of opinion 
could never be attained, and would indeed be looked at askance 
by statisticians, by whom either of two alternatives might be 
anticipated, viz. (a) that, despite wide variations in estimates 
relating to individual years, crops and areas, the rival figures over 
a large unit of time or space would tend to approximation, or (b) 
that, for reasons given above, the unofficial Reporters would 
consistently record yields below those prepared by their opposite 
numbers. It is, accordingly, very surprising to find an over- 
whelming majority of the figures applicable to England, Wales 
and Scotland (The Times omits Ireland) in the case of all crops, 
cereal! and root alike, year after year, reported by the newspaper 
as in excess of the official statements. Confirmation that both 
authorities scrupulously recognise local conditions is shown by 
the fact that the yields of certain county areas differ proportion- 
ately, as do those relating to the separate crops; again, both agree 
in gauging the relative fluctuations between one year’s out-turn 
and that of the next. It resolves itself into this, that the one 
consistently remains upon a higher level than the other. Does 
the Ministry in any given year record the yield of oats in Hertford- 

1 Wheat, in Scotland, provides the only exception to this rule, that Board’s 


figures being generally slightly above those of The Times—further evidence of 
the difference between official standards north and south of the Tweed. 
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shire as 38-18 bushels, then The Times gives it as 44-4 bushels; 
if Huntingdonshire officially produces 4-7 tons of potatoes, then 
The Times figure is 6-5 tons; of mangolds we have to choose, in 
Cheshire, between 34 tons and 23-3 tons, of turnips, in Kent, 
between 17 tons and 11 tons. Attention to local conditions is 
generally apparent, but the compilers agree regularly in differing 
as to the weight of crops. 

The writer has pursued the matter to considerable lengths 
by analysing the yields of four standard crops (wheat, barley, 
oats and potatoes) as recorded for each county of England in 
three widely separated years with varying climatic conditions— 
viz. 1906, 1912 and 1918. Briefly summarised, the results were 
as follows : in 1906, out of 123 instances The Times figures exceeded 
the official ones on 98 occasions, in 1912 on 87 occasions out of a 
similar total, and in 1918, 96 times out of 120 crop instances; 
the respective percentages were 79-6, 70-7 and 80-0. The differ- 
ences in favour of The Times ranged up to over 25 per cent. in 
the case of cereals, and of more in that of roots, while in the 
minority of cases where the official figures exceeded the unofficial, 
they did so by much smaller margins. Of the three corn crops, 
wheat received more favour from the Ministry’s officials, as out 
of the grand total of 82 occasions upon which its cereal figures 
were above those of The Times, 34 related to that crop, 25 to 
barley and 23 to oats. 

If the ground is shifted in order to illustrate the effect of such 
county records upon the separate countries concerned, the year 
1922 may first be taken as typical. The Times figures are given 
in italics, those of the Ministry are in Roman type. 
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It will be observed that only in two cases—that of wheat in 
Scotland and of beans in Wales—were the official figures above 
those of The Times. Over a series of years, taken haphazard 
from 1906 to 1923, the margin in favour of The Times works out 
as below. 
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There are unmistakable indications that the above margins 
have widened during the last quarter of a century, and widened 
as the result of a uniform improvement in county figures given 
in The Times’ columns. If the earlier years are consulted, 
it can be seen that the standard adopted by The Times was 
slightly above that arrived at by Laws and Gilbert, e.g. for 
wheat in the United Kingdom its normal “ for a lengthy period 
prior to 1871” was 29} bushels, corresponding values fo: 
England being 29-9 bushels, for Wales 27 bushels, for Scotland 
29 bushels, and for Ireland 25 bushels—in other words, about 
4 per cent. above the Rothamsted figure. A yearly com- 
parison extending from 1866 to 1879 shows Rothamsted to have 
been exactly one bushel below The Times (25-5 versus 26-5), due 
to the fact that the former series was more depressed by bad 
seasons—e.g. 1879, when it recorded 3 bushels below The Times. 
The separate countries of course occupied corresponding positions 
in each series, but oats, barley and, above all, potatoes were, 
according to The Times, notably heavier producers, 

Such are the broad results of a comparison between these 
two similarly collected sets of figures, the official and non-official. 
Before expressing an opinion upon their respective merits it must 
be inquired if there is any statistical disability inherent to The 
Times methods. The answer is that there is only one divergence 
in practice, which is as follows. The Times prepares county 
figures by taking the arithmetical average of its correspondents’ 
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statements, while, as already stated, the Ministry weights these 
areas; again, county figures are similarly treated by each authority 
in building up averages for the separate countries. Momentarily, 
this discrepancy might in part appear to be responsible for the 
difference in results, but it can be shown in reality to bring them 
closer together than would otherwise be the case. Thus, a test 
made upon the official figures for English counties in 1886 gave 
these results : 








Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. 
Weighted average . F 26-87 32-23 39-98 6-81 
Simple average : 26-0 30-63 38-5 5-76 

















Here, then, there was a mean gain of 1-32 bushels, which could 
legitimately, and in proportion, be added to the corresponding 
Times’ statements. In later years, due to the redistribution of 
the cereal producing areas and the equalisation of “‘ weights,” 
the difference became less marked, amounting to 0:36 of a bushel 
by 1922, but in the case of potatoes it then represented half a 
ton anacre. Further, the smaller units are not adversely affected 
by this procedure, for an examination into the comparative 
values attributed to yields in such statutorily divided counties as 
Lincolnshire, Suffolk and Sussex, with unequal areas under 
certain crops, reveals no variation from the standard difference, 
but possibly evidence of the difficulties attendant upon weighting. 
We are, therefore, left with the knowledge that any bias due to the 
composition of the statistics themselves has favoured the official 
series. It should be added that The Times figures for the United 
Kingdom are rightly weighted in proportion to the areas concerned 
in each separate country; failing this, such records would be 
valueless owing to the predominant position occupied by England 
among the small number of units concerned. If, then, it is asked 
why The Times estimates are preferred to the official series, the 
answer is that they have not tended to stagnation, have more 
freely recognised chronological and geographical variations, and 
are in closer harmony with the independent Scotch figures. 

So much for the most important outside evidence, which more 
than bears out the conclusions already suggested by close examina- 
tion of the official returns, but a further indication is quite recently 
to hand. In the autumn of 1925 the Ministry of Agriculture, 
acting upon the suggestion of Sir Rowland Biffen and the writer, 
instituted an inquiry into the extent to which the newer breeds 
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of wheat were under cultivation in the east of England. It 
emerged that in the ten counties concerned, which between them 
produced half the wheat grown in England, no less than 46 per 
cent. of their total wheat area was devoted to Little Joss and 
Yeoman I and II. In these circumstances is it unreasonable to 
expect yields to have been beneficially affected? Yet, if the 
present-day output of these territories is compared with that found 
before the products of Sir Rowland Biffen’s work had become 
disseminated, what do we find? A decline in every instance, 
ranging from two bushels per acre, for the latest available ten-year 
average, compared with that of the period 1905-14; if every 
allowance be made for war and post-war conditions, the results 
are still difficult of acceptance. The majority of eastern counties 
farmers, if questioned, will express the opinion that the weight of 
yield has sensibly increased during the last decade, mainly by 
reason of the elimination of the lower-grade producer. The 
official statistics do not deny a substantial increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the western, the northern and the Welsh districts— 
especially remarkable are those found in Northumberland, 
Durham, Devonshire and North Wales—but such increase has 
little effect on the average yield applicable to the whole of England: 
their wheat (as also their barley) areas are too small to be effective 
when ranged against those of, say, Essex or Norfolk. On the 
other hand, it is in effect admitted that the potential yield of the 
whole country has been augmented, for an appreciable increase 
in area would, in these circumstances, not necessarily imply a 
reduction in average out-turn. 

To recapitulate : everything points to the conclusion that the 
official statistics of all crop yields in England and Wales display, 
in varying degree, undue conservatism. 

(1) If compared with their own initial results they exhibit 
stagnation. 

(2) If placed side by side with an alternative series, com- 
pounded on similar methods by more numerous local observers, 
they fall systematically below it, crop by crop, county by county, 
year after year. 

(3) Anomalies of a chronological and geographical nature are 
numerous. 

(4) They deny adequate expression to the occasional appear- 
ance of really good seasons. 

(5) They refuse recognition to the plant-breeder. 

(6) They are out of harmony with the corresponding returns 
collected in Scotland and Ireland. 
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(7) They fail to produce the amplitude of range found in 
other countries where cereals are produced under comparable 
conditions; here, it must be admitted, they suffer in common 
with those of Scotland and Ireland. 

(8) There is the contingent possibility that the practice of 
crop forecasting, as carried out during the last twenty years, 
has made its depressing influence felt upon them—consideration 
of this must be deferred to a subsequent occasion. They do, of 
course, reflect the general differences between one season and 
another, between one crop and another and between one part 
of the country and another, but conservatism has, doubtless 
unknown to their sponsors, gradually enveloped them. An 
expression of opinion will inevitably be sought as to the extent 
by which they fall short of true estimates. A precise answer is 
clearly impossible, but it may be hazarded that over 5 per cent. 
and under 10 per cent. in the case of wheat, possibly 7 or 8 per 
cent. for barley, 10 per cent. for oats and potatoes, and anything 
from 15 to 20 per cent. for roots would not appear exaggerated 
figures to put forward after minute examination of all relevant 
data. The largest increases appear to be applicable to England 
and Wales, the United Kingdom being affected to the extent of, 
perhaps, 24 bushels of wheat, 2 bushels of barley and 3} bushels of 
oats. Translated into terms of additional home-produced food- 
stuffs, these increases would be negligible, implying, for example, 
at most one-tenth of a bushel of wheat per head, and therefore 
not affecting any calculation based upon the normal consumption ; 
but they would at least form an acknowledgment to the plant- 
breeder and the grower, and would reinstate the country on its 
former international standing. 

Effective remedial measures against the prevailing tendency to 
under-estimate are not easy to propound, but certain safeguards 
might be instituted; thus, in the first place, it would seem reason- 
able to insist upon the actual weighing, by the Crop Reporter, of 
a minimum number of samples per unit of area; this procedure 
would not supersede the existing peripatetic and inquisitory 
methods, but would provide an additional, and automatic, check 
upon human judgment. It is apt to be forgotten that the head- 
quarters statistical staff is only concerned with the ultimate 
combination of the 330 area estimates, and is almost powerless 
to affect the results: everything depends upon the views of the 
local employee, and upon his ability fairly to weight the numerous 
divisions of his territory. There would appear to be no reason 
why the present trend should not be pointed out to Crop Reporters, 
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and instructions issued not to return below average figures unless 
based on undeniable evidence. Better still would it be to put 
into force a proposal officially mooted some time ago, viz. that 
“standard ”’ acre plots should be established in different parts of 
the country, under the supervision of Agricultural Research 
Stations, in order that their measured yields should be available 
as a basis of comparison, for a great authority has stated to the 
writer that there is no more difficult undertaking than to assess 
the weight of grain, whether by eye when standing, or by hand 
when in sheaves—varieties of breeds can alone deceive even experts. 
It is confidently believed that the introduction of such forms of 
supplementary ascertainment would soon be favourably reflected 
in the returns of British crops. 

The aim of this article has been to throw light upon a little 
known problem, and the writer would be the last person to 
criticise either the head-quarters staff of the Ministry or the 
efficacy of the methods adopted in its statistical work, as he knows 
by personal association, extending over some years, the extremely 
high standard maintained—a standard which has made our 
Agricultural Returns the envy of other countries. What is put 
forward in no carping spirit is that there is evidence that its 
local, and merely part-time, representatives have, by under- 
stating their achievements, gradually, and unwittingly, detracted 


from the reputation of English agriculturists. 
J. A. VENN 
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MR. ROBERTSON ON BANKING POLICY 


Mr. Rosertson’s book, Banking Policy and the Price Level 
contains two trains of argument directed against the policy 
of price stabilisation through the control of credit. Professor 
Pigou’s Article in the June number of the Economic Journal 
discusses the latter portion of the book,! where it is contended 
that a rise or fall of prices ought in certain circumstances to be 
deliberately aimed at as a means of regulating the supply of 
circulating capital. Before examining that, I shall start with 
a criticism of the earlier chapters. 

This part of the argument may be summed up as follows. 
Changes occur from time to time in the productivity of industrial 
groups, or in the conditions of demand, such that the equilibrium 
position, in which supply and demand will balance, corresponds 
to a greater (or smaller) total output and consumption of wealth 
by the community. The transition can be more smoothly effected 
by an increase (or decrease) in the monetary supply, involving a 
rise (or fall) in the price level, because “‘ a more direct and imme- 
diate stimulus to increased output is afforded by rising money 
receipts than by falling prices of the objects of expenditure ” 
(pp. 26-7). 

The account which Mr. Robertson gives of the various ways 
in which the changed equilibrium position may be brought about 
depends on the behaviour of an extremely rarefied kind of 
economic man. This economic man is equipped with a supply- 
and-demand curve, relating the disutility of the effort he is 
willing to make to the utility of the reward for which he is willing 
to make it. If, for example, he makes needles, he will exert more 
effort, and therefore produce more needles, when he can get 43 
pounds of bread for a packet of needles than when he can get 
only 4. If, therefore, there is an unusually good harvest people 
will, on the average, find it worth while to work harder and pro- 
duce more of other things. And the same will happen in a 
greater or less degree when some improvement in production 
cheapens any commodity. 

1 Nine out of Professor Pigou’s twelve pages are devoted to the exposition 


of a matter which, though dealt with in the Mathematical Appendix (pp. 60-4), 
is otherwise hardly referred to in the book. 
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Or the change may be not in supply but in demand. People’s 
desire for a particular product may be intensified. They will 
thereupon be impelled to exert more effort and increase their 
output of other things, in order to get more of the product they 
desire in exchange. 

It is difficult to take this account of a producer’s motives 
seriously. Does it mean that the decision of the employer (who 
alone is responsible—pp. 19—21) as to the output of his business 
depends upon the personal exertions required of himself by any 
increment of output? If any reply is needed to such a suggestion, 
it may be pointed out that there is not likely to be any simple 
relation between his personal exertions and his output. A 
restricted output may easily give him more trouble than full 
employment, and his business will have been planned on such 
lines that when it is fully employed it will not demand more 
effort from him than he is prepared to give. 

And even when an increment of output does involve or is 
expected to involve an increment of effort, it is unlikely that 
this will be a serious factor in the producer’s calculations. Under 
anything like normal conditions the profit on the extra output, 
contributing as it would to rent, interest, depreciation and estab- 
lishment charges, will be far more than a mere remuneration of 
his effort. And where the margin is narrow, his object is to 
diminish an overhead loss and to keep the concern at work with 
a view to the future. His willingness to relax effort in favour 
of “ gentlemanly pursuits such as golf and politics ”’ (p. 20) cannot 
count for very much in his decision. 

The effort which does vary with output is that exacted from 
the workmen. Are we to regard the employer as acting on behalf 
of his workmen? Is it his paternal function to adjust their 
efforts to the new equilibrium? He knows nothing of the new 
equilibrium, and it would be for the workmen themselves to 
demand such increase or decrease of hours and earnings as the 
curves imbedded in their consciousness may require. 

Mr. Robertson would have the banks assume the responsibility. 
I suppose that means that if there is a world scarcity of wheat, 
the banks would know that the real reward of effort has diminished, 
and that it is not worth while for people to work so hard. They 
would proceed accordingly to contract credit, and rely on the 
consequent trade depression to compel a reduction of output. 
Or, if abundance offered an increased reward for effort, an expan- 
sion of credit and rise of prices would bring about an increase in 
effort and in output. 
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But unfortunately these credit movements do not produce 
a.general increase or reduction of hours of work. The credit 
contraction results in some workpeople being thrown out of work 
altogether or put on half time, while the main body are as fully 
employed as before, and do not secure any reduction in the 
marginal disutility of their efforts. The credit expansion, once 
the unemployed have been absorbed, takes effect chiefly in 
rising prices, with only a temporary and unequally distributed 
increase of hours in the form of overtime. 

Perhaps Mr. Robertson would hope to see an employer 
meeting his men and saying that there have been unusually 
abundant crops in the world, that Bank rate has been reduced 
with a view to raising prices by 2 per cent., and that as effort 
has become so much more worth while, their hours are to be 
increased from 47 to 48} per week, and their wages per hour are 
to be raised by 2 per cent. 

But why should it be the business of banks any more than 
of employers, to estimate the marginal disutility of effort? The 
matter is essentially one for the workpeople to judge for them- 
selves. If they did ask for an increase or decrease of hours, 
and the employers agreed, undoubtedly the banks ought to 
adapt their operations to that situation. But it is not clear 
that any actual rise or fall of the price level would be called for. 

A change in output arising from such a cause is analogous 
to the case where industry, having for any reason been employed 
below (or above) capacity, returns to equilibrium. When 
industry is under-employed, an expansion of credit is the best 
cure. Mr. Robertson says that “the employer is likely to pay 
more attention to rising money profits than to a lowered ‘ cost 
of living’ for himself or to the possibility of reducing wages 
owing to the lower cost of living of his workmen ” (p. 27). He 
does not argue out this point in detail, and he confines himself 
to the contrast between “ rising money profits ’’ and ‘“‘ a lowered 
cost of living.” He does not examine the response of the 
employer’s motives to a policy of stabilisation which would keep 
the prices stable, so far as they depend on human effort, but 
would let them vary, so far as they depend on the supply of 
natural products (Mr. Robertson’s policy (6) on p. 25). This 
policy promises “rising money profits”’ to the manufacturer, 
because it allows a larger output with the same price level. 

In applying his ‘appropriate variations of output” to 
practical economic life, Mr. Robertson thrusts on one side the 
variations in productivity, which ‘‘ occur independently in 
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particular industries owing to specific inventions, etc.’ (p. 9), 
and the “alterations in the intensity of desire for particular 
articles . . . owing to changes in taste and fashion ”’ (p. 10). 

He claims that variations of productivity “‘ occur more or 
less simultaneously in all industries in association with phases 
of the trade cycle” (p. 9). Productivity is greater during a 
depression, less during a boom. A strange way of accounting 
for a general increase in production! That there is a general 
increase in productivity when there is a general decrease in 
production ! 

In fact the practical applications of his theory of appropriate 
fluctuations hardly extend beyond the case of fluctuations in 
the demand for the durable instruments of production. 

Suppose that, “owing to an invention,” the demand for 
machines on the part of those who make consumable commodities 
expands. They will offer, we are told, more of their products 
in exchange for machines, and will increase their output in order 
to acquire them. So, it is argued, there will result a general 
increase in output (pp. 29—33). 

Here, it will be seen, the change in the equilibrium point 
arises from something within the cognisance of the employers, and 
it is not for the workmen to take the initiative in proposing 
increased hours. The employer will bid them work harder, 
for, if they can produce an extra hundred thousand packets of 
needles, he can obtain a machine which will cheapen the production 
of needles ever afterwards. 

This romantic hypothesis misses the mark, because manu- 
facturers do not in general rely on a temporary increase in their 
own output as the means of providing the cost of new capital 
equipment. It is the investors who supply the producers with the 
requisite resources. If owing to an invention the use of machines 
becomes more profitable, the result is not mainly to increase 
the amount of resources spent on buying machines, but to raise 
the rate of interest offered. 

The amount spent will increase if the banks make additional 
advances for the purpose. Mr. Robertson seems to take for 
granted in his concluding chapter that the volume of investible 
resources ought to vary with “fluctuations in the desirability 
of acquiring instruments.” If they do not, it is for the banks 
to make up the deficiency even by ‘‘ methods which involve a 
rise in the price level’ (p. 91). In the special case where an epoch- 
making invention points to the replacement of a really consider- 
able proportion of the world’s fixed capital, delay arising from a 
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scarcity of investible funds may well be injurious. But this is 
not the only limit. The capacity of industry to produce the new 
equipment is also limited, and, if the change is so revolutionary 
as we have supposed, the time taken is likely to exceed the limits 
of an entire cyclical fluctuation, and may extend over several. 
In that case inflation will contribute little to hasten the process. 
Indeed, fluctuations in the demand for the new equipment are 
in themselves wasteful, since there will be intervals when produc- 
tive power is incompletely employed. A policy of inflation 
sustained for several decades can hardly be contemplated. 

The other branch of Mr. Robertson’s argument (Chapters V 
and VI) advocates monetary fluctuations as a means of regulating 
the supply of circulating capital. 

Circulating capital at any time is composed of the goods 
in course of production, together with the finished goods in stock. 
The amount of circulating capital outstanding is equal to the total 
outlay ! incurred up to that time in respect of all goods not yet 
sold to the consumer. Mr. Robertson expresses it in terms of 
the ‘‘ production-period,” that is to say, the average length of 
time which elapses between the date at which the production 
of goods is taken in hand and the date at which they reach the 
hands of consumers. The total of circulating capital is less than 
the total output that would accrue during a production period. 
In fact, if the outlay on goods were spread evenly over the period 
up to the delivery of the goods to the consumer, circulating 
capital would be equal to half the value of output during a pro- 
duction period. If the outlay is more in the earlier stages of 
production (as is likely, since the later stages include the time 
when finished goods are held in stock) the proportion is more than 
half (p. 43). If the proportion is n, the production period D, 
and the output of goods per unit of time is T, the amount of cir- 
culating capital is nDT. 

The main argument in this part of the book rests on the 
analysis of two hypothetical cases, where an increase in production 
occurs, either (1) through improved productivity on the part 
of people already employed, or (2) through the absorption of an 
increment of population into employment. 

Mr. Robertson assumes that if the volume of output per 
unit of time (or ‘“ day ’’) rises from T to T + T’, and if the total 
stream of money (S) remains unchanged, the price level will 
forthwith fall in the proportion of T to T + T’. By the ‘‘ stream 

1 Fixed capital would enter into the total outlay in the form of interest and 


depreciation. 
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of money ” he means the daily amount of money spent through- 
out the community on final products (whether consumption 
goods or capital goods). It is what I have called the “con- 
sumers’ outlay ”’ (see Currency and Credit, p. 41), and I prefer 
this phrase, for the “stream of money ” might equally mean the 
consumers’ income or the total turnover of money. In a state 
of equilibrium, when the consumers’ outlay exactly balances 
production, if P is the price level S= PT. Mr. Robertson puts 
M for the total stock of money (which I prefer to call the “‘ unspent 
margin” 1) and K = : or K, the ratio of the unspent margin 
to the consumers’ outlay, is what Professor Foster and Mr. 
Catchings call the “ circuit time of money ” (see Chapter XVIII 
of their book, Money, pp. 303 and 311—12). Their “ circuit 


velocity of money ”’ is e- 


First consider Mr. Robertson’s version of what happens in 
the case (1), where the rise in output is caused by improved 
productivity and not by increased employment (pp. 54-5, 65-6). 
The supply of circulating capital, ‘“ while remaining constant 
in terms of days’ labour, will have automatically increased in 
terms of goods in the same proportion as the daily output.” The 
banks can bring about a further increase in the supply “ by 
making additional loans of an appropriate amount at an appro- 
priate pace.” 

Mr. Robertson puts forward the supposition that they so 
manage as just to counteract the fall in the price level. For 
this purpose they must bring about an increase in the consumers’ 
outlay equal to PT’, the value of the additional output to be 
absorbed. But if the banks merely increase the daily amount 
lent by PT’, that will not be enough. For if people find their 
incomes thus increased, and the accustomed ratio between their 
incomes and their cash balances disturbed, they will endeavour 
to restore the ratio by restricting expenditure. If they restrict 
expenditure by NPT’ per day, the consumers’ outlay will fall 
by that amount, unless the banks still further increase their daily 
lending by an equal amount, so that the total additional lending 
amounts to (1 + N)PT’. 

This curtailment of expenditure by the public will continue 
so long as the unspent margin is below its normal proportion, 
K, of the consumers’ outlay. The unspent margin is increased 


1 The term ‘“‘ money ” is ambiguous, and people may forget whether it does 
or does not include credit money. 
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daily by (1 + N)PT’, and the required increase of KPT’ will be 
attained in NE i days.? 

Before proceeding to describe Mr. Robertson’s second case, 
where production is increased by the absorption of an increment 
of population into employment, it’ will be useful to criticise his 
treatment of the first, and to see exactly what assumptions he 
has made in it. 

In the first place he assumes that a change in output or in 
the consumers’ outlay produces its full effect on prices at the 
very moment at which it occurs. This would only be so if there 
were no variation in stocks of finished commodities. He refers 
at a later stage (p. 75) to the possibility of ‘‘a more rapid with- 
drawal of goods from store involving a curtailment of the period 
of production.” But in his mathematical analysis no place is 
found for variations in stocks. 

The statement that the supply of circulating capital will 
have automatically increased, in terms of goods, in proportion 
to output, implies that there will be no fall of price till all the 
goods produced under the old conditions have been sold off.? 
But an increase in productivity involving a fall in replacement 
value is in practice certain to be reflected in a fall in price at a 
much earlier stage. Traders might, by mutual agreement, keep 
up prices for a time, but such agreement is not always possible, 
and in any case is not likely to be pushed so far as to prevent 
any fall of price whatever from occurring till all the old stocks 
have been disposed of. 

As soon as cost of production is known to have fallen, there 
is sure to be some drop in prices, and with a given consumers’ 
outlay the volume of sales will be thereby proportionally increased. 
The result will be that circulating capital, in terms of goods, 
bears less than the former ratio to output. Mr. Robertson, 
while rejecting this possibility, supposes that the supply of cir- 
culating capital requires to be increased in terms of days’ labour, 
and he claims that an expansion of credit sufficient to counteract 
the fall in the price level would suffice to effect the increase. 

He does not explain why the same amount in terms of days’ 
labour should not suffice as before. He has not assumed any 


1 Mr. Robertson’s formula (p. 66) is slightly different, because he assumes 
that one day must elapse before there is any curtailment of expenditures. 

2 A ‘production period” intervenes between the first increase in produc- 
tivity and the appearance of the increased output on the market for sale to con- 
sumers. If during that period the daily sales are greater than under the old 
conditions of output (as they must be if prices fall), the stocks of goods produced 
under the old conditions will be exhausted before the end. 
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change in the production-period, D, or in the co-efficient n, 
which relates the requisite supply of circulating capital to it. 
With his assumptions, he is really providing the requisite increase 
of circulating capital twice over; after it has already occurred 
automatically, he seeks it over again by means of inflation. 

Nevertheless, there is, as we have seen, some shortage of cir- 
culating capital, and it must be made good. Inflation is not the 
only resource. If markets are left to find their own level, the 
effect of the shortage of stocks will be that traders will for a time 
charge the consumer prices above replacement value. The volume 
of sales will therefore be less than the volume of output, though 
the traders’ receipts in money will equal their disbursements. 
Sooner or later this process will restore equilibrium. 

In the case where the increase in productivity is not permanent, 
but takes the form of abundant crops, the importance of accumu- 
lated stocks is especially apparent. The influence on prices 
is felt before the crops are reaped; the prospect of abundance 
leads dealers to sell off stocks and leave a smaller carry-over. 
But when the new crop becomes available, prices are not lowered 
so far as to sell off the whole within the year. Price policy is 
directed to providing a suitable carry-over into the following 
season, and is very soon governed by the prospects of the yield 
of the next crop. 

The disregard of stocks of commodities, a serious enough error 
in relation to supply, is still worse in relation to demand. Mr. 
Robertson assumes that an increase in the consumers’ outlay 
will cause (with given output) an immediate and proportional 
increase in the price level. But the immediate effect of an increase 
in the consumers’ outlay is increased consumption at existing 
prices, provided by supplies from existing stocks. The rise in 
price only follows after an interval, when the depletion of stocks 
has become serious enough to call for some action in their defence. 
The length of the interval depends on various considerations. 
It is affected by the amount of the existing stocks. It is also 
affected by the state of employment of industry. If industry 
is not employed up to capacity, the stocks can be made good by 
fresh orders to the producers with little or no rise in price. As 
industry becomes more fully employed, the prices quoted by 
producers to dealers will tend to rise and delivery will tend to 
be delayed. But it will only be when these tendencies have 
become fairly persistent, and dealers are satisfied that the increase 
in demand is something more than a casual and temporary 
fluctuation, that they will raise prices to the consumer. 
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Mr. Robertson assumes that any additional daily amount 
lent by the banks occasions a precisely equal increase in the 
consumers’ income. This assumption requires correction, and 
the fault here also arises partly from a disregard of variations in 
stocks of commodities. What the banks lend is, it is true, paid 
away almost as soon as it is lent, and, as it is paid, it becomes 
income to the recipients. But thatisnottheend. The recipients 
spend all or part of their additional income, and the resulting 
increase in the consumers’ outlay draws upon the stocks of com- 
modities. Traders, having to carry smaller stocks, are thus 
enabled to diminish their indebtedness. They may apply the 
whole of the additional receipts to diminishing indebtedness ; 
if they apply less, the difference remains as an addition to their 
cash balances. Against the additional lending by the banks 
must be set these additional repayments, and the net effect on 
the unspent margin over any period is equal to the difference 
between the two, composed partly of an addition to the consumers’ 
cash balances (resulting from an excess of the consumers’ income 
over the consumers’ outlay), and partly of the addition to trader’s 
cash balances. 

Mr. Robertson’s arguments are not invalidated by this error. 
Indeed he has understated his case. If the increase in the con- 
sumers’ outlay approximates to the gross additional lending of 
the banks, and not merely to the net amount, that means that 
the inflationary effect of a given addition to the supply of circulat- 
ing capital through this channel is all the greater. 

At this point we may pass to the case (2), where the increase 
in output from T to T + T’ is due to the absorption into employ- 
ment of an increment of population (pp. 55-7, and 66-70). Mr. 
Robertson assumes that the increase in employment is effected 
“by means of an inflation of amount N ? spread over a production- 
period D.”” The unspent margin will have been raised thereby 
from M, or KS, to KS +N. After the inflationary process is 
completed, and the additional output has begun to come on the 


market, the consumers’ outlay will be S + 4 and the price level 
N 
S++ K 
T+ T" 
how the supply of money will be distributed between the new and 
old employed population. When equilibrium is restored, the 


We need not consider Mr. Robertson’s hypothesis as to 


1 In so far as the additional consumers’ outlay is applied to investment, it 
goes in part to diminish the indebtedness of the investmcit market to the banks. 
2 N here has nothing to do with N in case (1). 
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wealth value of the unspent margin will have been raised to 
KT + KT’. If the banks create so much additional credit as 
will increase the supply of money in the proportion of T + T’ to 


T, the price level will rise to S + 4 


Here there are two stages of credit expansion. The increase 
in employment is supposed to be started by an inflation of amount 
N, and then, when the consequent increase in output has material- 
ised, a further credit expansion is called in aid to maintain prices 
at the level to which the first inflation raised them. 

It is upon this case rather than the first that Mr. Robertson 
builds his argument. An expansion of credit will mean an 
increase in bank advances of a certain amount and an increase 
in the unspent margin by the same amount, and his contention is 
that there is no necessary equality between the community’s need 
of additional circulating capital and its need of additional credit 
money. 

If D is the production period, and the amount of circulating 
capital needed is nD days’ output, then the rise of output from T 
to T + T’ would necessitate additional circulating capital to the 
amount of nDT’. If P is the price level, and the consumers’ 
outlay, S = PT, then, in order that the price level may be 
unchanged, the consumers’ outlay must rise from PT to PT + PT’. 
If M, the unspent margin, = KPT, it must rise to KPT + KPT’. 
The value of the additional circulating capital is nDPT’. In 
order that it may be supplied by the credit expansion without a 
change in the price level, we must have KPT’ = nDPT’, or K = 
nD. If, as Mr. Robertson thinks, K is less than nD, the banking 
system alone cannot supply the need for circulating capital. His 
remedy is to rely on a further inflation of credit to make up the 
deficiency. 

The initial “ inflation of amount N ”’ consists in additional 
bank advances, which provide that amount of circulating capital. 
The assumption is that output cannot increase more than in 
proportion to circulating capital. Here again we have an assump- 
tion which excludes variations in stocks of finished commodities. 
Stocks of finished commodities are the elastic portion of circulating 
capital, and if their variations be allowed for, the problem takes 
on quite a different complexion. 

When the banks increase their lending per unit of time, the con- 
sumers’ income is increased by approximately the same amount, and 
the consumers’ outlay by this amount, less so much as is retained 
in consumers’ balances. A great part of the addition to the 
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consumers’ outlay will be applied to purchasing goods from stock, 


‘and the proceeds will go towards discharging traders’ indebtedness. 


The net increase in working capital will be the excess of the sum 
applied out of the bank advances to production, over that applied 
to the consumption of goods purchased from stock. This excess 
(provided prices remain unchanged) will be equal to the increase 
in consumers’ cash balances. The proportion of working capital 
to output will thus be diminished, and the diminution will be 
entirely in the part of working capital composed of finished goods 
in stock. To make good the shortage of finished goods, dealers 
will give further orders to producers, thus increasing the rate 
of output above that appropriate to the first accession of bank 
advances. ‘These new orders require more bank advances, the 
reactions of which are super-imposed upon those set up by the 
first, and the shortage of circulating capital is intensified. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the shortage of circulating 
capital, being in the form of a shortage of finished goods in stock, 
far from damping down production, directly stimulates it. 

Traders cannot acquiesce in an indefinite depletion of their 
stocks. A certain interval is required to execute the orders 
given for fresh supplies, and, as producers become busier, the 
interval becomes longer. The result is that prices are raised 
to the consumer. The creation of additional credit by the banks 
does not directly affect prices, but only through the depletion of 
stocks. 

Suppose the banks wish to stop the inflation in time to avert 
the rise of prices. They will begin to restrict credit, and so to 
discourage traders from increasing their stocks. If, to start with, 
industry was working below capacity, it is undesirable that the 
credit restriction should be imposed before industry has become 
fully employed. And as some prices are likely to rise very soon 
after the credit expansion begins, the banking authorities ought 
not in such circumstances to set themselves against any rise of 
prices whatever. The increased activity of producers will quickly 
evoke a rise in the prices of those materials of which the supply 
cannot be immediately increased (especially some vegetable and 
animal products). Evenif industry as a whole is under-employed, 
some trades will be in full activity, and will raise prices as soon 
as they get additional orders, and among those which are slack, 
some will have been working at a loss, and will put up prices 
at the earliest opportunity. Such price rises as these are an 
unavoidable incident of any trade revival after a state of under- 
employment. 
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But further, it may be desirable that the banks should acquiesce 
not merely in these, but in such price rises as are necessary to 
protect stocks against consumers. The credit restriction should 
be sufficient to prevent orders being given beyond the capacity 
of the producers, but that will still leave stocks of finished goods 
below normal. If no other resources are available, traders can 
charge higher prices to consumers so long as this is so, and the 
extra profit can be gradually accumulated in the form of increased 
stocks. 

A rise of prices to the consumer for the purpose of defending 
and reconstituting stocks, if not accompanied by any correspond- 
ing rise in the consumers’ income and the consumers’ outlay, is 
not inflationary. In the circumstances supposed it is an after- 
consequence of inflation. It rectifies the effects of a previous 
lag of the price level behind the consumer’s outlay. 

If the expansion of credit is stopped at the stage at which 
industry is employed up to capacity, not only is it not in an 
injurious sense inflationary, but it does not in any degree remedy 
the shortage of circulating capital. So long as industry is under- 
employed, credit expansion results in a greater output, and makes 
the deficiency of circulating capital all the greater. 

In all his mathematical examples Mr. Robertson supposes 
that the inflation brings about a discontinuous rise of prices, 
and that thereafter the banks aim at keeping the price level 
unchanged.t With output unchanged, and the possibility of 
sales to consumers from stock excluded, an unchanged price 
level means an unchanged consumers’ outlay. 

Mr. Robertson assumes that when the normal proportion 
between the consumers’ income and the unspent margin is dis- 
turbed, people will endeavour to restore it. If the consumers’ 
income has been increased, they will restrict their expenditure 
with a view to increasing their cash balances. This process can, 
I think, be made more intelligible if we subdivide the unspent 
margin into consumer’s balances and traders’ balances. When 
the consumers restrict their outlay to something less than their 
income, their balances are increased, and the receipts of the 
traders are diminished. The result is to retard the repayment 
of the traders’ indebtedness, and with a given gross daily amount 
of lending by the banks, to increase the net amount. In order 
to maintain prices, the banks must so increase the gross amount 


1 In the example quoted by Professor Pigou, where there is no increase of 
output, there are successive rises of the price level of this character, the price level 
remaining unchanged in the intervals. 
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of lending as to raise the consumers’ outlay to the requisite 


‘ amount. 


Mr. Robertson makes certain assumptions as to the stages by 
which people will carry out this strengthening of their cash 
balances. So long as he supposes the price level to remain 
unchanged, these assumptions make no difference to his final 
result. When equilibrium is restored, people will have brought 
their balances into the proper proportion to their incomes, and 
the necessary increase in balances will have been effected by 
saving out of income. Since the purchasing power of the money 
unit has been constant, the amount saved will be exactly measured 
by the increase in balances. This saving will have given the 
banks additional resources which will be represented by additional 
advances to traders. 

But it is not to be assumed that the shortage of circulating 
capital has necessarily been made up, even if the additional 
resources are sufficient. If the prices charged to consumers 
do not rise in proportion to the consumers’ outlay, the volume 
of sales will be above normal, and will encroach upon stocks. 
The result may be that in spite of the restriction of the consumers’ 
outlay, the volume of sales approaches or even equals output. 
Circulating capital may thus be little, if at all, increased. If goods 
are sold off (as they sometimes are) at less than replacement value, 
circulating capital will be actually diminished. 

In the mathematical illustration which Professor Pigou 
expounds as Mr. Robertson’s “ First Problem,” a valiant attempt 
is made to make an application of the integral calculus intelligible 
to the non-mathematical reader. For as soon as the hypothesis 
of prices remaining unchanged is abandoned, the amount of the 
additional resources saved can no longer be measured simply by 
the increase in cash balances. The wealth value of the savings 


is determined by the formula / =) where P is the price level 


and M is the unspent margin. Mr. Robertson assumes that M is 
of the form a + bt (where ¢ is the time) and that P increases in 
arithmetical progression by discontinuous steps, always remaining 
fixed for a period equal to K (where K is the ratio of the unspent 
margin to the consumers’ outlay). These assumptions serve 
well enough for an exercise in the integral calculus, but seem too 
remote from practical facts to deserve discussion. 

It would not be possible to find algebraic formulas for M and P 
that would come near to representing the reality. It is enough 
to say that with the total increases in M and in P given, the earlier 
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the increase in P takes effect and the later the increase in M, the 
less will be the wealth value of the total saving. It is easy 
enough to see this without using the integral calculus, and even 
without using algebra. 

Moreover, it is not safe to assume that there will be any 
restriction of the consumers’ outlay. Both Mr. Robertson (p. 
75) and Professor Pigou (p. 224) recognise that there may be a 
“ flight from the currency,” a rush to use up idle balances of 
money in the purchase of goods, when prices are expected to rise. 
There may be such a shrinkage in the wealth value of the unspent 
margin that inflation of itself will do less than nothing to remedy 
a shortage of circulating capital. And the greater and more 
prolonged the inflation, the more likely it is to provoke a flight 
from the currency. 

When the inflation has reached the limit to which the banks 
are prepared to allow it to go, there may still be a shortage, 
and precisely the same problem will then have to be faced as if 
the inflation had never been started at all. If a flight from the 
currency has come about, a violent contraction of credit may 
be necessary, and an intense shortage of circulating capital may 
be experienced. 

Mr. Robertson uses the term “lacking ”’ in preference to 
“‘ saving,’ because saving implies a voluntary act, and he wants 
to include the provision of capital resources without any intention 
or co-operation on the part of those from whom they are procured. 
‘** A man is lacking if during a given period he consumes less than 
the value of his current economic output. This is not always 
the same thing . . . as spending on immediate consumption less 
than his legal money income” (p. 41). We are not told how 
current economic output is to be measured or estimated, or 
exactly how it differs from income. Probably Mr. Robertson 
means “‘ output ” to include the interest, rent, or profit that a 
man becomes entitled to, and in fact to be identical with income 
except in certain special cases where the value of money itself 
changes. This strains the meaning of the term “ output,” but 
seems best to fit his use of the term “‘ lacking.”’ 2 

“ Lacking’? may be “ automatic.” When “ an increase in 
the stream of money directed on to the market prevents certain 
persons from consuming goods which they would otherwise have 

1 Tf prices range from a minimum of P, to a maximum of P,, while the unspent 
margin rises from M, to M,, the wealth value of the saving lies between (M,—M,)/P, 
and (M,—M,)/P,. 

2 “Spontaneous Lacking corresponds pretty well to what is ordinarily 
thought of as saving ” (p. 47). 
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consumed ”’ (p. 47), this is not necessarily lacking, for it may be 

. that otherwise they would have consumed more than their current 
economic output. Mr. Robertson gives it the name of “ auto- 
matic stinting.” ‘“‘ Automatic lacking’’ occurs in so far as 
automatic stinting reduces its victims’ consumption below their 
current economic output. Mr. Robertson proceeds to explain 
that automatic stinting occurs when “ an additional daily stream 
of money competes with the main daily stream of money for the 
daily stream of marketable goods.” The case he has in mind is, 
no doubt, that in which this competition raises prices, and so 
diminishes the purchasing power of the main daily stream of 
money. If prices do not rise, there is no automatic stinting, 
unless people are prevented from spending their incomes (e.g., 
by an exhaustion of supplies). 

But who, it may be asked, are the “ certain persons ”’ who are 
prevented from consuming goods which they would otherwise 
have consumed? Apparently they are the recipients of the pre- 
existing ‘‘ main daily stream of money.” But how is this stream 
to be identified? The daily stream of money is paid in return 
for goods and services. If there is a general rise of prices, the 
people who supply the goods and services will get higher pay- 
ments for them, and will be free to consume as much as before. 
People with fixed incomes will no doubt find their consuming 
power diminished. The imposition of lacking “ bears with 
special weight ’’ on them (p. 75). But even this is not altogether 
clear, for it is not explained why their incomes are not just as 
good a measure of their ‘‘ current economic output” after the 
rise of prices as before (or perhaps a better, for the new level 
of prices may quite possibly be nearer that which ruled when the 
incomes became fixed). 

These criticisms are not by any means to be thrust aside as 
mere pedantry. If we try to solve doubts by referring to the 
mathematical examples, we find that automatic lacking, when it 
occurs at all, never lasts for more than one day at a time (pp. 60, 
62, and 66). The reason is that it requires a discontinuous rise 
of prices to be interposed between the receipt of a day’s income 
and its disbursement. Such discontinuous rises of prices might 
occur at the most acute crisis of a monetary collapse, but in the 
comparatively normal conditions with which Mr. Robertson 
is dealing they are no more than an abstraction. For practical 
purposes the ideas of automatic stinting and automatic lacking 
are completely nugatory. 

A shrinkage in the purchasing power of a cash balance is 
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not “ lacking ” at all. If the holder reduces his cash by spending 
part of it, and consumes less in exchange for what he spends, 
owing to a rise of prices, that is “ stinting,’’ not lacking. If he 
retains the cash undiminished or reduces it only by investing, 
the loss is not even stinting, for it does not affect his consumption. 

Mr. Robertson might quite well have left automatic stinting 
and automatic lacking out of his scheme altogether, with the very 
considerable advantage that for all other cases he could have 
used the familiar word “saving ”’ instead of “lacking.” For 
his purpose the idea that requires to be identified is what he calls 
* induced lacking; ’ the saving that is directed to reconstituting 
cash balances which have been reduced below the due proportion 
to income. 

And even here his use of the word “ lacking ” does not square 
with his definition. A man who saves to increase his cash balance 
will not always do so by a diminution of his consumption. He 
may provide the means by reducing his investments. In that 
case what is induced is not additional lacking, but the substitution 
of one form of lacking for another. 

A distinction is made between “ long ” and “ short ”’ lacking. 
“ Long lacking is directed towards providing society with the use 
of the fixed and durable instruments of production.” Short 
lacking provides circulating capital. Thus the distinction between 
long and short lacking depends not on anything necessarily 
within the cognisance of the people who lack, but on the use 
made of the resources provided by them. A man who increases 
his bank balance places a part of his resources at the disposal 
of the bank. No part of the bank’s assets can be identified as 
specifically belonging to this part of its liabilities. Those assets 
will include advances some of which have been used for circulating 
capital, but others for fixed capital, and others have been lent 
to the Stock Exchange to finance investment securities. It 
seems impossible to say whether the lacking is long or short. 
Investment securities themselves provide funds for both circulat- 
ing and fixed capital, so that the character of the investor’s 
lacking is as unascertainable as that of the bank depositor. 

Mr. Robertson’s problem of circulating capital is governed by 
the postulate that short lacking is unprocurable except through 
the agency of the banks. In fact, he recognises no other sources 
of short lacking than either the banks or “ direct spontaneous 
short lacking by entrepreneurs” (p. 50), and holds that when 
“a large and discontinuous increase in the demand for short 
lacking ’’ occurs in the course of the trade cycle, the respon- 
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sibility for meeting it “rests almost entirely upon the banking 
system.” 

This assumption is erroneous, and in making it he has perhaps 
been led astray by his own definitions. In practice a very large 
part of the total amount of circulating capital is provided by 
way of permanent investment in the form of share capital, deben- 
tures, or partnership capital. There is no reason why a trader 
should procure the whole of his working capital by means of 
bank advances. It is more usual for him to cover from his 
permanent capital not only all his fixed plant, but the minimum 
to which his working capital is likely to sink. Bank advances 
need only provide for the margin between the actual working 
capital at any time and the minimum. The purpose of so pro- 
viding for this fluctuating margin is to avoid having to accumulate 
a balance of idle money at any time when the working capital 
in use is small. Far from the demand for short-term loans 
exceeding the capacity of the banks, the problem in most countries 
is to find sufficient liquid investments to satisfy the needs of the 
banks. Even in England, the greatest of mercantile countries, 
this is often so. 

When the growth of population leads to a growth in production, 
the new investment which provides for it includes the due pro- 
portion of working capital. Nor do existing enterprises hesitate 
to raise working capital by issues of shares or debentures, whenever 
they need it. Thus the whole resources of the investment market 
are there to draw upon. 

A shortage of circulating capital does occur at a time of active 
trade, but that is merely because a credit expansion encroaches 
upon stocks of finished goods in the interval before prices are 
raised. The shortage of stocks cannot immediately be made 
good, not for lack of capital resources, but because it takes time 
to produce new stocks of goods. 

Inflation, which is proposed as a remedy for a shortage of 
circulating capital, is itself the most usual cause of the shortage. 
That does not absolutely dispose of the case, for according to 
circumstances inflation may operate either to increase or to 
decrease circulating capital. 

But even in the case where inflation does increase the supply 
of circulating capital, it is quite unnecessary to resort to a remedy 
so full of dangers in other directions, seeing that the shortage is 
not a very grave trouble and ‘s in any case likely to cure itself 
by other means. 

R. G. HAWTREY 





THE END OF LAISSEZ-FAIRE ! 


Mr. Keynes has done more than anyone else in our day to 
revive the pamphlet. As the vehicle for the forceful expression 
of new or neglected thought, there is much to be said for it. 
Many people are too much engaged, and many more think them- 
selves too much engaged, even to look at, let alone study, a thick 
volume. Even more have lost the art of sustained reading. 
Lectures are, in London newspaper offices, not “ good copy ”’; 
and the few whose speeches are adequately reported are seldom 
those who care to convey anything intellectually novel or uncon- 
ventional. The pamphlet of to-day, if it is to attain any con- 
siderable circulation, must be published, even if it is produced 
gratuitously by the author, or by a propagandist society, not at a 
penny, nor even at a shilling, but at a price that allows an adequate 
profit to the distributing agencies, and also some expensive 
advertising. Subject to these conditions, what is essentially a 
pamphlet may nowadays be more influential in reaching public 
opinion than the outcome of years of the scholar’s unremitting 
toil. Mr. Keynes is a master in the technique of pamphleteering ; 
and his latest production, provocatively entitled The End of 
Laissez-Faire, has dynamic effectiveness. 

Note, first, the powerful use of descriptive analysis as an 
instrument of persuasion. There is much more than history in 
the author’s brilliant survey of ‘“ the different rivulets of thought 
and springs of feeling ” that combined, between 1700 and 1860, 
to form “‘ the clearest and most distinguishable voices which have 
ever instructed political mankind” (p. 5). When we have had 
the story recalled in Mr. Keynes’s vivid phrases, we are already 
half convinced (as with a certain chapter of Gibbon) that a dogma 
so powerfully supported required, for its triumphant progress, 
neither Divine inspiration nor scientific validity. Founded in 
philosophy by Locke and Hume; reinforced by Paley on the one 
hand and Bentham on the other; put into epigrammatic form by 
the French physiocrats and ultimately systematised by Bastiat ; 
accepted by McCulloch and Nassau Senior; incorporated into 
popular Political Economy by Miss Martineau and Mrs. Marcet ; 


1 The End of Laissez-Faire, by John Maynard Keynes, 54 pp. Hogarth 
Press. Price 2s. 
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widely promulgated by the manuals of the Society for Promoting 

‘Useful Knowledge; powerfully fostered by the pecuniary self- 
interest of the capitalist entrepreneurs; included in the broad 
range of Darwin’s natural selection by the survival of the fittest 
in the struggle for existence, and finally sanctioned by the still 
wider sweep of Herbert Spencer’s cosmic evolution—how could 
the dogma have failed to prevail “‘ that every man should be left 
free to dispose of his own property, his own time and strength 
and skill, in whatever way he himself thinks fit, provided he does 
no wrong to his neighbours ” (p. 24)? Its universal acceptance 
was thus not wholly, or even mainly, the work of the economists. 
Mr. Keynes brings out impressively the extremely slender support 
given to this dogma in the writings of Adam Smith, Malthus or 
Ricardo; and he emphasises the strong reaction against it of 
J.S. Mill and Cairnes, Cliffe Leslie and Alfred Marshall. ‘‘ Never- 
theless,’ he sums up, “ the guarded and undogmatic attitude of 
the best economists has not prevailed against the general opinion 
that an individualistic laissez-faire is both what they ought to 
teach and what in fact they do teach ” (p. 27). 

Assuming, as we are nowadays prepared to do, that this 
favourite dogma has—to put it mildly—neither the validity nor 
the authority popularly ascribed to it, I am not sure that the 
British economists of the nineteenth century are entitled to so 
complete an absolution as Mr. Keynes generously accords to them. 
If they did not themselves, in their solemn treatises, indulge in 
the shallow optimism of Bastiat, they seldom demurred to the 
extravagances of the popularisers. Some of them wrote primers 
or popular manuals themselves, in which the general trend of 
economic doctrine was given almost as unguardedly, and nearly 
as free from qualifications, as in the “nursery pap” of Mrs. 
Marcet and Harriet Martineau. Nor did the undergraduate 
classes always get fare of intellectually superior quality. One 
conversation with an economic professor of forty years ago has 
remained in my memory. In reply to some forgotten criticism, 
expressed or implied, he assured me that whenever he found a 
really able student, who was likely to devote himself to economics, 
he always took care to explain to him how little validity there was 
in the popular versions of economic doctrine that were generally 
current; and he went the length of expounding to him the exact 
scientific truth in all its complexity. ‘‘ As for the common run 
of undergraduates,” he added, “‘ who might be expected merely 
to succeed to their fathers’ estates, or to take Holy Orders, or to 
earn their bread arguing cases in the law-courts, what is the use 
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of my upsetting their conventions and disturbing their minds ? ” 
If, as Cairnes declared in 1870, ‘“‘ Political Economy is . . . very 
generally regarded as a sort of scientific rendering of this maxim 
[of laissez-faire], a vindication of freedom of individual enterprise 
and of contract as the one and sufficient solution of all industrial 
problems ”’ (p. 27), the authorised professional exponents of the 
science can hardly be allowed to have contributed nothing to this 
popular misunderstanding. 

What the British economists have done, Mr. Keynes explains, 
has generally been to take the hypothesis that unfettered individual 
competition and the pursuit of pecuniary self-interest produce the 
ideal distribution of productive resources, not as a true statement, 
not even as the one nearest to the facts of society here and now, 
but merely as the hypothesis that lent itself most easily to ele- 
mentary exposition—as Nassau Senior said, in half an hour’s stroll 
round the garden! In like manner the British economists have 
used the hypothesis that if all individuals habitually purchased 
what they thought likely to give them the best value, this would 
result in the ideal distribution of commodities in the world, ‘‘ so 
that each object of consumption will find its way into the mouth 
of the consumer whose relish for it is greatest” (p. 29). But the 
assumptions on which these inferences rested were unreal, and the 
logic itself was faulty. They ignored the facts that industrial 
society is not a mechanical aggregation of productive enterprises 
under the control of their several owners and directors, but 
organic in structure; that neither the business managers nor the 
consumers are either omniscient or even abreast of the knowledge 
of the time; that individual gain often results from manipulations 
and developments that are positively injurious to the common 
weal; that the assumed correspondence of individual profit with 
personal skill or industry, wisdom or honesty, is vitiated by the 
manifold inequalities of the competition in wealth and in opportu- 
nity; just as the attainment of the assumed maximising of 
enjoyment in consumption by leaving the distribution of com- 
modities to the free competition of buyers is nullified by the 
unequal subjective value of the purchase-money to purchasers 
differing widely in affluence. Moreover, all the assumptions de- 
pend not merely on the absence of ‘ monopoly ”’ in the strict 
sense, but actually on the prevalence of competition so complete 
and frictionless that selling prices oscillate closely about the 
absolutely necessary expenses of production—whereas the world 
as we know it is full of ‘“‘ monopolies ” in the economic sense, or 
of arrangements, customs, combinations and privileges, secret 
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or public, transient or durable, which do, in fact, enable the levying 
. of a lasting tribute on the consumer—not to speak of a perpetual 
economic oppression of the wage-earner—in excess of the ‘‘ just ” 
(because scientifically necessary) price that the hypothesis began 
by imagining. All this Mr. Keynes succinctly expounds with a 
brilliancy of deadly persuasiveness. I should myself add the 
general criticism that, whilst the scientific method approves 
(and even prescribes) the use of hypotheses, this is not (as the 
economists have been prone to believe) their use as a method of 
exposition, but their employment as an instrument of investigation 
and discovery. To the member of the Royal Society nothing can 
be imagined more unscientific than the use of hypothesis and of 
inference, whether inductive or deductive, without the indispens- 
able process of verification, by comparison of the order of thought 
thus tentatively arrived at with the order of things as objectively 
observed. The correspondence of inference with observation is, 
if only because of human imperfections, never precisely exact 
(even in astronomy); but it is a point of honour with the man of 
science never to regard his inference as valid until he has not only 
tested it, as far as may be practicable, by comparison with the 
facts, but also candidly recorded the inevitable failures or apparent 
failures of coincidence that he has thereby observed, and even 
done his best to measure the width of the gap, or the strength of 
the unknown forces apparently causing this failure of correspond- 
ence between inference and observation. The nineteenth-century 
economist, whilst making, at the outset, an unscientific use of 
hypothesis, has, for the most part, also ignored the necessity of 
verification. Thus it is that his cherished inferences have now to 
be discarded. “It is not true,’ Mr. Keynes trenchantly declares, 
“that individuals possess a prescriptive Natural Liberty in their 
economic activities. There is no ‘compact’ conferring per- 
petual rights on those who have, or on those who acquire. The 
world is not so governed from above that private and social 
interest always coincide. It is not so managed here below that 
in practice they coincide. It is not a correct deduction from the 
Principles of Economics that enlightened self-interest always 
operates in the public interest. Nor is it true that self-interest 
generally is enlightened ; more often individuals acting separately 
to promote their own ends are too ignorant or too weak to attain 
even these. Experience does not show that individuals, when they 
make up a social unit, are always less clear-sighted than when they 
act separately. We cannot therefore settle on abstract grounds, 


but must handle on its merits in detail, what Burke termed 
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“one of the finest problems in legislation, namely to determine 
what the State ought to take upon itself to direct by the public 
wisdom, and what it ought to leave, with as little interference as 
possible, to individual exertion,” (p. 40). We are, accordingly— 
so Mr. Keynes seems to suggest—in the central problems of 
economics and politics, back to where we were a hundred and fifty 
years ago ! 

Mr. Keynes, fortunately, does not stop at this point. In 
his final pages he indicates, with regrettable brevity, some of his 
own tentative conclusions. He dismisses—as I think, with a 
whimsical unfairness—both “the opponent proposals” to 
laissez-faire, namely “ Protectionism, on the one hand, and 
Marxian Socialism on the other ’’( p. 34). This will be taken in 
Great Britain as a reference to political programmes; and it is 
hard to say to which of the two main British political parties 
Mr. Keynes is (if he means this reference) here most unfair. There 
is surely much more to be said for the programme of the intelligent 
members of the Unionist (Conservative) Party, with its aspirations 
towards a greater social equality to be secured by a wider distribu- 
tion of individual wealth and a general sharing in profits, than to 
sum it up as the “ mere logical fallacy ” of Fiscal Protection. It 
is equally inexplicable that Mr. Keynes should suppose that the 
British Labour Party—which, I may remind him, is a definite 
entity, with precisely ascertained membership, authoritative 
organs, and published official programmes and declarations of 
faith—includes (or has in its quarter of a century of existence, 
ever included) anything, either in politics or in economics, that 
can be honestly called ‘‘ Marxian Socialism.’’ The British 
Socialist Movement, which derives from Robert Owen, and 
(without its knowledge) also, as Mr, Keynes himself says (p. 45), 
from Bentham, has (to the oft-repeated regret of the German 
Social Democratic Party) at no time been predominantly or even 
appreciably “‘ Marxian ”’ in economic theory or political proposals ; 
and the “ Socialism ” of the British Labour Party, if Mr. Keynes 
would only examine it with his own eyes, has been no more 
influenced than the Liberal Party itself by “ a doctrine so illogical 
and so dull ” as that which he attributes to Karl Marx—who was, 
after all, an economic historian of power, if not of light! Even 
where the leaders and spokesmen of the Labour Party have not 
been consciously Jevonian in their Theory of Value, the Party 
proposals have always been marked, as the Party’s close associa- 
tion with the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement has implied, 
by a sense of the fundamental interests of the community of con- 
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sumers, rather than that (to voice which is the special function 
‘of another body, the Trades Union Congress) of the manual 
working producers. 

But we shall all be much more interested in Mr. Keynes’s 
own conclusions than in his criticisms of others. He looks to a 
steadily increasing dominance of “ collective” action, but of 
what he deems a novel type. ‘In many cases the ideal size for 
the unit of control and organisation lies somewhere between the 
individual and the State ” (p. 41). He thinks that ‘“ progress lies 
in the growth and recognition of semi-autonomous bodies within 
the State—bodies whose criterion of action within their own field 
is solely the public good as they understand it, and from whose 
deliberations motives of private advantage are excluded ” 
(p. 45). 

This marks out a vast, and a continually increasing sphere 
for disinterested public administration of a non-profit-making 
character; and, so far, would seem to coincide with the empirical 
“ Municipal Socialism ”’ which forms so large a part of the British 
Socialist programme. But, curiously enough, Mr. Keynes gives, 
as the most obvious examples of the ‘‘ semi-autonomous bodies 
within the State. .. from whose deliberations motives of 
private advantage are excluded . . . subject in the last resort 
to... Parliament ”—not the “ Municipal Socialism,” very 
largely unselfconscious in its inception, which has now placed 
our County, Borough, District and Parish Councils in direct 
administrative control of some two thousand million pounds’ 
worth of capital (subject to a mortgage debt of one-third of that 
sum), employing not far short of a million male adults, representing 
about one-twelfth of the whole community ; nor yet the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Movement, in which some four million families 
voluntarily unite to grow or manufacture, import or distribute 
some two hundred million pounds’ worth annually of household 
supplies, obtained and allotted among themselves without any 
tribute to the profitmaker—but “the Universities, the Bank of 
England, the Port of London Authority, even perhaps the Railway 
Companies ” (p. 42). This is in order to lead up to the luminous 
and pregnant suggestion that many large commercial joint- 
stock companies are silently passing into a similar phase, in 
which dividends become stabilised, the shareholders have no 
real control, and the concerns are managed by virtually independ- 
ent directorates with practically no other view than that of their 
continued prosperous efficiency. This, he suggests, will be the 
coming form to be taken by a large proportion of British large- 
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scale business enterprise. As for “the State ’—by which he 
means the National Government—the “important thing ”’ for 
it “is not to do things which individuals are doing already, and 
to do them a little better or a little worse; but to do those things 
which at present are not done at all,” as, for instance, the reduction 
and insurance of commercial risk and the prevention of cycles of 
unemployment by means of “the deliberate control of the 
currency and credit by a central institution”’; the “ collection 
and dissemination on a great scale ”’ of all the facts of business 
and industry, ‘including full publicity by law”; the public 
control of saving, both as to the scale on which “ the community 
as a whole should save,” and as to the investments into which 
such savings should flow; and, finally, some concerted decision 
upon, and some control over the growth of population and its 
improvement in quality (pp. 47-9). 

Now, it would be unfair to press Mr. Keynes too far with 
regard to a social and political programme to which he has been 
able to devote only a few closing pages. But it may be suggested 
—accepting, for the moment, all that he says as to the future 
development of his “ semi-autonomous bodies within the State 
. . . from whose deliberations motives of private advantage are 
excluded ’’—that these unconscious agents for the community as 
a whole and for the consumers will be no more free, to say the 
least of it, from whatever may be the specific diseases of this 
particular form of organisation, and no less liable to socially 
injurious overgrowths and perverted metabolisms, than other 
social tissues. The National Government will therefore not be 
so completely absolved from its continual supervision and regula- 
tion as to be able to devote itself exclusively to Mr. Keynes’s 
favourite social problems as (doubtless owing to the brevity of his 
statement) he appears to indicate. The “ sublimated Capitalism ” 
that he anticipates with so much restrained enthusiasm will 
require, as he certainly realises, to be “‘ controlled,’”’ both above and 
below. The necessary control “below” has been fairly well 
worked out, in the Policy of a National Minimum embodied in the 
typically British legal regulation of Factories and Workshops, 
Mines, Railways, Shops, and Merchant Shipping, and the relevant 
sections of our Public Health and Education legislation. The 
corresponding control “ above,” in the matters of currency and 
credit, remittances and international exchanges, in the saving 
(and in the direction of investment) of capital, and I would add, 
also in the importing and exporting of commodities (which have 
certainly to be watched from the standpoint of national interests) 
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has still to be thought out—and no one can render us greater 
service in this field than Mr. Keynes himself. 

I seem to find, alike in Mr. Keynes’s omissions and in his 
preferences, a definite ‘‘ phobia,” which “ unsuspected animates 
the whole ”—an emotional dislike of the mechanism and working 
of Democratic Government, on the one hand, and of Vocational 
Organisation on the other. Assuredly, there is much to dislike 
in the form and temper of these dominating forces of to-day. But 
they exist, as truly as the sun’s heat and the silent swelling of the 
ocean tides; and it is unscientific, in a political scheme, to ignore 
their existence. Moreover, the general opinion seems to be that, 
imperfect as they may be, they are on the whole, at least for the 
Britain of to-day, more effective than any known alternative 
development of social tissue in securing that general “‘ conscious- 
ness of consent,”’ without which no modern State can, as we now 
see, attain its highest efficiency. We have accordingly to take 
into account in our economic proposals both Political Democracy 
and Trade Unionism, along with their specific diseases and such 
remedial therapeutics as we can devise. In the twentieth century, 
to isolate Economics from Political Science would be to repeat in 
another form the mistake of our nineteenth-century predecessors 
when they implicitly predicated the “‘ economic man,” and then 
recommended the application of their generalisations to the very 
different average sensual humans of whom society is composed. 
In a word, neither projects nor predictions will be valid, even on 
the driest or most abstract economic topics, which do not take 
fully into account the psychology of the citizen. How can the coal 
dispute find any real or lasting settlement unless the terms of such 
a settlement are adjusted, not merely to what we may conceive 
to be the irresistible trend of economic forces, but also to the state 
of mind of the parties to the dispute, whether coalowners or miners, 


or Cabinet Ministers ? 
SmpNEY WEBB, 





REVIEWS 


Three Speeches on the General Strike. By the Right Hon. Sir 
JoHN Simon, M.P., with an Introduction, Diary of Events, 
and Appendices. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd. Pp. xxv + 96. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts little book gives us in a convenient form Sir John Simon’s 
three very important speeches on the General Strike, a diary of 
the events from April 30th to May 20th, and Appendices of 
useful and relevent documents—the announcement of the decision 
of the T.U.C. to call a general strike and the T.U.C.’s manifesto, 
the judgment of Astbury, J. in the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
Case, the resolution which Sir John Simon gave notice on May 11th 
of his intention to move, extracts from the debate on the passing 
of the Trades Disputes Act, 1906, the Act, and a note on the 
extent of the immunity of Trade Union Funds. The book thus 
sets before us in a compact form the important constitutional, 
legal, and political issues raised by the General Strike, and some 
part of the material necessary to decide them. After reading 
these speeches and documents, I think that two main questions 
emerge. The first is a legal question—was the General Strike 
illegal, and, if it was illegal, how far were those who took part 
in it protected by the Trades Disputes Act? The second is a 
political question—should the Trades Disputes Act be modified ? 

On the first of these questions the view taken by Sir John 
Simon and Astbury, J. is that the General Strike was illegal, 
and, being illegal, those who took part in it were not protected 
by the Trades Disputes Act. The ground upon which the view 
that the General Strike was illegal is based is this: It was not an 
industrial dispute, but an attempt to substitute the will of the 
strikers for the will of Parliament. It was therefore something in 
the nature of a seditious or treasonable conspiracy; and all who 
took part in it were liable to prosecution. That this is the true 
view of the law is probable—though it cannot be said to be certain 
till the courts have spoken. Obviously it was the view of Astbury, 
J.; but, since the case before him could be decided on the narrower 
ground that the acts done contravened the rules and orders of 
the defendants’ Union, his remarks on the general question can 
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only be regarded as strong dicta. It is also the view of Sir F. 

-Pollock (Law Quart. Rev., xlii, 290-1). But, though I should 
agree that the General Strike was illegal, it seems to me that the 
view that those who took part in it were not protected by the 
Trades Disputes Act is, as a general proposition, more disputable. 
The underlying principle of that Act is to render immune from civil 
liability persons who do certain acts entailing this civil liability, 
if those acts are done in contemplation or furtherance of a Trade 
dispute. Thus under Section 1 liability to a civil action for con- 
spiracy, under Section 2 liability for nuisance caused by picketing, 
under Section 3 liability for persuading to breaches of contract, 
and interfering with another’s business, are removed, if the acts 
complained of are done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
Trade dispute. It seems to me that it might be argued that, 
though those who took part in the General Strike were criminally 
liable, yet they are protected from civil liability, because their 
acts were done in furtherance of what was undoubtedly a Trade 
dispute—the dispute between the coal-owners and the miners. 
I think that this is a possible view of the law, owing to the very 
wide terms in which the Trade Disputes Act is framed; and, 
because it is a possible view, I think, that the doubt as to 
whether or not the Trades Disputes Act protects those who 
engage in a general strike in contemplation or furtherance of a 
Trade Dispute should be cleared up by the Legislature. But this 
brings me to the second of the two questions raised by this book— 
should the Trades Disputes Act be modified ? 

The greatest anomaly created by the Trades Disputes Act 
was the reversal of the Taff Vale decision, which subjected Trade 
Unions to liability for their wrongful acts. The result is that 
Trade Unions are, in respect to many of their activities, placed 
above the law. It is perhaps one of the greatest ironies of history 
that the Liberal Party, which claimed descent from that Par- 
liamentary party of the seventeenth century, whose greatest 
achievement was the subjection of the king’s prerogative to the 
law, should have given to Trade Unions the position which it 
had denied to the king. As this book shows, this departure 
from legal principle was justified on the ground that it had been 
supposed, since 1871, that Trade Unions had this immunity. 
But this argument ignored two things. First, the great increase 
in the power of Trade Unions since 1871; and secondly, the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Trade Disputes in 1906 to which 
Mr. Sidney Webb was a party. The Commissioners said, ‘ there 
is no rule or law so elementary, so universal, or so indispensable 
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as the rule that a wrongdoer should be made to rec. 3s his wrong. 
If Trade Unions were exempt from this liability they would be 
the only exception, and it would then be right that that exception 
should be removed. That vast and powerful institutions should 
be permanently licensed to apply the funds they possess to do 
wrong to others, and by that wrong inflict upon them damage, 
perhaps to the amount of many thousand pounds, and yet not 
be liable to make redress out of those funds, would be a state of 
things opposed to the very idea of law, order, and justice.”” Time 
has shown the truth of this view; for we cannot doubt that it 
was this immunity from the consequence of wrongdoing which 
was a principal cause of that ‘‘ vague impression,” to use Sir 
John Simon’s words, ‘“‘ that Trade Union activities, to whatever 
length they were carried, were not open to effective challenge.” 
In my opinion this anomaly should be at once removed, and the 
rule of law should be restored. Whether or not the Trades 
Disputes Act is thus amended, I think that the Legislature should 
declare the law to be as Sir John Simon has contended, and 
Astbury, J. has decided, that it is; and that this declaration of 
illegality should be extended to all sympathetic strikes. 

In my opinion two general conclusions emerge from the history 
of Trade Union activities from 1906 till the declaration of the 
General Strike. In the first place, the Legislature should be more 
careful to safeguard the right to work than the right to strike— 
to increase the rights of those who desire industrial peace than 
to sharpen the edge of the weapon of those who desire industrial 
war. In the second place, there can be no restoration of that good 
will in industry, which the Prime Minister so much desiderates, 
till the supremacy of the law is restored. For that reason the 
existing statutes regulating Trade Unions should be repealed, 
and a new statute should be passed to incorporate Trade Unions, 
and to fix their rights, duties, and liabilities both to their own 
members and to the public. 

W. S. Ho_pswortu 


My Apprenticeship. By Bratric—E Wess. (London: Long- 
mans. 1926. Pp. 459. 2l1s. net.) 


Mrs. WeEsBpB’s volume, substantial, stout, even severe in its 
outward aspect (it is uniform with Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s other 
published works, so familiar to all economic students), contains 
a great deal of unusually good reading. Not only is it a record 
of a particularly interesting life, but also of one which is in many 
ways singularly typical of its period. I should very much like 
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‘ 


to know whathwould be the “ reaction”’ of the modern young 


‘woman, who seems to her elders so much less oppressed by 


Weltschmerz, so much freer from doubt and difficulty than were 
the young women of the ’eighties and ’nineties, to Mrs. Webb’s 
account of her own mental and spiritual tribulations, her 
pilgrimage through life. 

Beatrice Webb was the eighth of the nine daughters of Richard 
Potter and Laurencina Heyworth. The Potters had added a strong 
tinge of Jewish blood to the sturdy Yorkshire stock of which they 
came. The Heyworths were from Lancashire; both families 
in their own ways were typical of their place and time. Mrs. 
Webb’s two grandfathers, one the son of a tenant farmer, the other 
of a small domestic manufacturer, rose rapidly to wealth and 
power; both were members of Parliament, friends of Cobden and 
Bright. Her father, of whom she gives a most delightful descrip- 
tion, was clearly not only a man of great personal charm and the 
most devoted and adoring of fathers, ‘‘ the only man I ever knew 
who genuinely believed that women were superior to men, and 
acted as if he did,’ but a man of wide and varied interests. His 
daughters lived partly among the pleasures and activities of 
country life, partly in London, the London of those days where 
the people who were “in society”? met most of the leading 
personalities of the time. The Potter daughters, moreover, 
travelled with their father not only in Europe but in America 
and Canada, for Mr. Potter was for ten years President of the 
Grand Trunk Railway. Mrs. Potter, if a critical and unapprecia- 
tive mother (she disliked women, anyhow, and her daughters 
all turned into the sort of women of whom she particularly 
disapproved), was a remarkable and interesting individual. 
Eventually most of the nine daughters married, and brought a 
still wider and fuller range of interests into the already active 
family circle. Beatrice, as the youngest but one, evidently gained 
considerably from this enlargement of the horizon. Her brothers- 
in-law were a varied and interesting set of men, and her mental 
development was affected, as any young woman’s must have been, 
by close contact with such men as Leonard Courtney and the two 
Crippses. 

Beatrice Potter was not only the daughter of a typical 
nineteenth-century ‘capitalist,’ she was also, through her 
mother, the cousin of equally typical nineteenth-century cotton 
operatives, and one of the most vivid of Mrs. Webb’s accounts of 
her varied experiences describes how she went, not as the rich 
Miss Potter, but as Miss Jones, a Welsh farmer’s daughter, to live 
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with and among these unknown relations, and to gain a real 
acquaintance with their methods of life. 

For the rest, this volume is the record of the life of a delicate 
and not very happy child, of a delicate and dissatisfied girl, of a 
young woman who was perpetually torn between the accepted 
mode of life of her class and time, and her own desire to lead a 
different kind of life, one of definite brain-work. In those days 
the daughter of well-to-do parents was not expected to have any 
independent life of her own, still less to adopt a profession, and 
Mrs. Webb, like so many other nineteenth-century young women, 
found the claims of her ambition, her intellectual conscience, her 
spiritual needs, perpetually in conflict with the claims of her 
family, the conventions of her time, the universally accepted 
view that the only duty of a well-to-do and nice-looking young 
woman was to stay at home and be happy till she made a suitable 
marriage, after which she continued to stay at home, and to 
direct her husband’s house and entertain his guests as her mother 
had directed and entertained her father’s house and guests. 

Again, like so many other young people, Beatrice Potter was 
full of trouble as to social conditions. She was deeply conscious 
of the infinitely unsatisfactory economic state of her world, of the 
poverty of the mass of the people, the gulf between rich and poor, 
the need for social service. She tried rent-collecting and found 
it unsatisfying; she was in close touch with many of the most 
active social reformers of the time, with Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, 
with her relative Charles Booth. She met everybody and she 
discussed these problems with everybody. She had a close and 
remarkable friendship with Herbert Spencer; she gave much 
thought and time to his philosophy, she made various experiments 
not only in thought but in action. Nevertheless, she remained 
unsatisfied until she definitely adopted a career of social investiga- 
tion, and found the perfect collaborator in her investigations. 

What then differentiates Mrs. Webb from the rest of us? 
for in many ways the story of her early years is the story of many 
another nineteenth-century young woman, whose mind refused 
to accept the conditions of life as they were, who needed more 
satisfying outlets for her energies than were provided by the 
comfortable routine of Victorian housekeeping, who felt an 
urgent call to social service, who was harassed and perplexed by 
the problem of poverty and all that it involved. It is impossible 
to write of a living and distinguished woman, of an old acquaint- 
ance, as one would write of a historical personality, and perhaps 
the best one can do is to recommend everyone to read this volume 
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and make up his or her own mind upon this point. Mrs. Webb’s 


- mental and spiritual evolution is full of interest, as are her varied 


experiences of life. We shall all look forward to the appearance 
of the next volume. Many of us struggled with much the same 
difficulties; not all of us have arrived at the same conclusions ; 
nor are we all willing to accept the same philosophy. But very 
few of us could give so clear, so dispassionate, so vivid and 
interesting an account of our experiences, even if we had, as not 
many have had, so full and varied a life to describe. Our last 
thoughts, as we put down the volume, will probably be not only 
What an interesting life those Potter girls had, and how much 
they saw and did, but also, What good use the one in question 
made of her life, and how absorbing it is to us, who have lived 
through other experiences as well as shared some of hers, to 


read her admirable account of them. 
LETTICE FISHER 


Karl Marz’s Capital : an Introductory Essay. By A. D. Linpsay. 
(Oxford University Press. 1925. Pp. 128. 2s. 6d.) 


THERE are two extreme views held with regard to Marx, and 
especially about his theory of value. On the one hand, there are 
those who regard him as a muddle-headed thinker, and his theory 
of value as nonsense; on the other hand, there are those who 
look upon him as an inspired prophet and his Capital as a 
sort of gospel to question which is blasphemy. There is no 
doubt that economists in general have paid too little attention to 
Marx. Marxians have a disconcerting way of asking why he has 
been so neglected. One answer is to say that economists have 
not thought him worth consideration, and another reply is that 
their own works are his refutation. But of course neither is at 
all convincing, and it is to be regretted that Marx has not been 
given his proper place in economic curricula and his works taught 
and studied in the same way as those of other economists. The 
best way of inducing a Marxian to take a reasonable view of 
Capital is to persuade him to read the book, and this is not an 
easy matter, as he perhaps not unnaturally prefers small books 
or pamphlets about Capital to the three bulky volumes. Mr. 
Lindsay’s book may be a disappointment to some in this respect, 
for, as he says, it is intended “to be an introduction to the 
study of Marx’s Capital. It is not meant to be a substitute for 
such study ” (p. 9), and it may be added that it is by no means 
easy reading. 
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Mr. Lindsay’s book may be regarded as a criticism of Marx, 
and also as an apologia for him. He regards Marx neither as a 
muddle-headed thinker nor as an inspired prophet. He realises 
that he has been unduly neglected by economists, and is fully 
alive to the enormous influence of Marx on the thought of the 
nineteenth century and of the present day. He has done good 
service in emphasising the real contribution made by Marx, 
though he, I think, attaches too much importance to the labour 
theory of value. Apart from the theory of value, however, there 
is much in Capital that cannot be disregarded, and this the author 
has placed in its right setting. 

The first chapter contains a very useful discussion of Marx’s 
relation to Hegelianism, and in the last an interesting parallel is 
drawn between Marx and Rousseau. In Chapter II the doctrine 
of Economic Determinism is discussed, and Mr. Lindsay has 
shown by means of quotations from Capital and from letters 
of Engels, that Marx’s theory was by no means so rigid as many 
of his disciples would have us believe. It is rightly pointed out 
that since Marx’s time, “ and largely as the result of his influence, 
historians have paid increasing attention to the working of the 
economic factor in history, but economists have also paid increasing 
attention to the working of the historical factor in economics ” 
(p. 30). There is, however, one passage in this chapter to which 
exception must be taken. Surely it is not correct to say that 
“the English school assume that men are incapable of thinking 
of anything but their own interests” (p. 29). Some of the 
writers of the English school no doubt were considering how men 
would be likely to act when thinking of their own interests, but 
that is quite another thing. In this chapter the author has a 
good deal of importance to say about the class struggle and its 
meaning, and there is really no ground for the alarm that has 
been expressed by the Morning Post at the Master of Balliol 
giving vent to the statement that ‘‘ Marx’s doctrine of the class 
war is not, when properly understood, incompatible with 
idealism” (p. 47). If the Morning Post writer had read the 
chapter a little more carefully, he would have seen that the 
author says the doctrine of class warfare may be interpreted in 
such a way as to become immoral and stupid (p. 46). And if 
this had not satisfied him, the following sentence should have 
allayed all his fears: ‘It (the class struggle) is fundamentally 
the Conservative doctrine of the importance of the smaller 
patriotisms ” (p. 45). 

It is, however, the two remaining chapters, on the Labour 
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Theory of Value and on Surplus Value, which will be of the greatest 


. interest to readers of the JOURNAL. 


It is very difficult to be at all certain what Mr. Lindsay’s 
position is as to these two theories. To begin with, it is by no 
means clear whether he regards Marx’s labour theory of value 
as an account of what is or what ought to be, and the difficulty 
is added to by a passage on p. 66 in which he suggests that Marx 
uses the theory for both purposes. Now if the theory is intended 
to be an account of the way in which value is determined under 
the present economic system, it is obviously absurd. If, on the 
other hand, it is intended to be a statement of an ideal as to how 
value ought to be determined in a more perfect state of society, 
and if the contradictions which appear in the second and third 
volumes are introduced, where it is admitted that other factors 
besides labour contribute to value, it comes nearer to an account 
of the way in which value is actually determined under the 
present system. In that case, why is the theory so beloved of 
Marxians? If it both describes what is and explains what ought 
to be, it is hard to see what it means. 

It is often said that Marx’s labour theory of value is the 
theory held by the earlier classical economists developed to its 
logical consequences, and Mr. Lindsay appears to accept this 
view, for he writes of “‘ the labour theory of value which is held 
in common by the individualists and by Marx” (p. 57). It is 
true that Adam Smith, Ricardo and McCulloch, for example, 
made statements in regard to the part played by labour in 
determining value which are very closely in line with those made 
by Marx, but it is not true to say that they held a labour theory 
of value in common with him. In fact, it is hardly true to say 
that the classical economists had a labour theory of value at all. 
Like Marx, they neglected to analyse demand, but unlike him 
they laid the emphasis not on labour, but on cost of production, 
in which many elements are included besides labour. Ricardo 
even seems to include profits under cost of production. ‘‘ Cost 
of Production the Grand Regulating Principle of Exchangeable 
Value and Price” is the first heading of Part II, chap. ii of 
McCulloch’s Principles of Political Economy. 

The following statement contains a more serious misrepre- 
sentation of the views of the ‘“ individualist economists.” ‘‘ The 
labour theory of value . . . is twisted and turned to justify the 
subsistence level of wages’ (p. 86). The writings of the earlier 
economists contain numerous passages pointing out the advan- 
tages of high wages, and I quote the following as examples : 
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‘The friends of humanity cannot but wish that in all countries 
the labouring classes should have a taste for comforts and enjoy- 
ments, and that they should be stimulated by all legal means in 
their exertions to procure them ” (Ricardo’s Principles of Political 
Economy, chap. v); ‘‘ The example of such individuals, or bodies 
of individuals, as submit quietly to have their wages reduced, 
and who are content if they get only mere necessaries, should 
never be held up for public imitation. On the contrary, every- 
thing should be done to make such apathy be esteemed dis- 
creditable. The best interests of society require that the rate 
of wages should be kept at a high elevation’ (McCulloch’s 
Principles of Political Economy, Part III, chap. ii, sec. 2). 

Mr. Lindsay is fully alive to the fundamental weaknesses of 
Marx’s labour theory of value. He recognises that it disregards 
monopoly and neglects demand. He points out numerous con- 
tradictions in Marx’s statements, and knows that in his second 
and third volumes Marx practically threw over all that was vital 
to the theory. He credits Marx with the discovery that value 
is a social product, but thinks this inconsistent with his theory 
of value. He attaches a good deal of importance to Marx’s 
distinction between labour and labour power, though it is not 
quite clear why he thinks this gives any support to the Marxian 
theory of value. In spite of all this, he regards the theory as 
essential to Marx’s teaching. To those who did not know that 
Marx’s Capital contains some valuable contributions to know- 
ledge, it might appear that teaching based on such a flimsy 
foundation could not be worth very much. 

The author’s treatment of surplus value is hardly more 
satisfactory. In the chapter on the labour theory of value 
Mr. Lindsay says that ‘‘ Marx’s theory of surplus value can 
certainly be stated in a form which is independent of the general 
theory of value, if that is regarded as an account of how prices 
are actually determined, that as so stated it has a truth and 
importance of its own” (p. 57). But can the theory of surplus 
value be treated as independent of the general theory of value ? 
In his first volume Marx certainly bases it entirely on his theory 
of value. But according to Mr. Lindsay, Marx’s real view as 
stated in the third volume “ is that ‘ in the determination of value 
the question turns around social labour time in general, about 
the quantity of labour which society in general has at its disposal, 
and the relative absorption of which by the various products 
determines, as it were, their respective social weights.’ In the 
light of this he makes the statement, which on the usual inter- 
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pretation of Marx would be astonishing, that ‘it is not wage 
labour which determines value,’ or, ‘so far as labour has the 
specifically social character of wage labour, it does not create 
any value’”’ (p. 72). But which of these is Marx’s real view ? 
Both are quite explicitly stated. 

Marx undoubtedly made a great contribution to Socialist 
thought. He was a great propagandist, and was filled with a 
burning sense of the cruelties and injustices of capitalism. He is 
probably the first writer who obtained a wide hearing for the 
view that capitalism necessarily involves the exploitation of 
labour, and he showed clearly that the workers, owing to lack 
of anything like equality of opportunity, were not in a position 
to make fair bargains in industry. He also undoubtedly pointed 
the way to a better state of society, and his writings have inspired 
numbers of men and women to work unselfishly for fine ideals. 
But when all this is granted, it can hardly be doubted that 
Socialism might have taken a more constructive form and perhaps 
met with less opposition than it has but for the belief held by 
many Socialists that the Marxian theory of value and surplus 
value are essentials of Socialist theory. The progress of any 
movement must be checked which uses such faulty weapons for 
its defence. 

Mr. Lindsay has made a most careful study of Marx; he 
appears to have read the three volumes of Capital in German, 
an achievement I should think very rarely accomplished by 
English students, and his book contains much subtle criticism. 
He has probably said all that can be said for Marx’s theory of 
value and surplus value. Some of his readers will no doubt be 
strengthened in their opinion that these theories should be 
retained; others will not be shaken in their belief that they 
should be discarded. 

H. SANDERSON FuRNISS 


Free Thought in the Social Sciences. By J.A.Hosson. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 288. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE underlying theme of Mr. Hobson’s book is the now 
familiar one that most people believe what they want to believe, 
and then invent reasons for believing it. His particular thesis 
is that in the Social Sciences, owing to the flabbiness of the 
material dealt with, the looseness of much of the terminology 
used, and above all to the close bearing of their subject-matter 
on the instincts of individuals to acquire and retain wealth and 
power, the operation of this principle is especially important 
No, 143,—voL. XXXVI. HH 
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and especially dangerous. In this field, according to Mr. Hobson, 
that impulse of “idle curiosity,” which when organised and 
directed becomes “disinterested science,” has to wage against 
the subtle pressure of interested desires a warfare so fierce and 
so continuous that we might well despair of the issue, were it 
not for the fortunate fact that in the long run truth is more 
agreeable to the human mind than falsehood, and for the aid 
which modern Psychology can give to Reason’s deep-seated 
powers of resistance and recuperation. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Hobson displays eloquence 
and acuteness in the development of this congenial theme. Only 
a curmudgeonly reader will grudge him his merriment over the 
Economic Man of the Ricardians or the Nordic Man of modern 
American anthropologists : only one hardened in self-righteous- 
ness will refuse to try on some at least of the proffered caps. 
Here are two of Mr. Hobson’s missiles—one might almost say 
boomerangs—which it is an esthetic pleasure to watch as they 
whizz towards their predestined targets. ‘‘ ‘Idle curiosity,’ or 
a genuinely scientific activity, may lead a man to the discovery 
of some new fact or law which seems to him to have great 
importance. The interest of possession then comes into play. 
This fact, or law, or theory, becomes his peculiar property. . . . 
When one of our prized intellectual possessions is attacked or 
threatened, there is an instinctive rally of our emotion of self- 
esteem to its defence.’’ “The innocence of many social teachers 
and students is both amusing and pathetic. . . . There exists a 
secret envy, an instinctive worship of the sterile thinker for the 
fruitful doer, a testimony to a baulked instinct for self-assertion.” 

Yet salutary as is Mr. Hobson’s text and vigorous his exposi- 
tion, it is impossible not to feel that, like some of the psycho- 
analysts to whose art he makes such frequent appeal, he has 
allowed himself to become obsessed by one aspect of the truth. 
Is there no good thing in man, we are tempted to ask at the end 
of this book, except this one impulse of “ idle curiosity ” or the 
scientific spirit ? Do people never do anything from even partially 
decent motives? To take two specific instances, is there nothing 
but humbug in the claim of the British to have rendered service 
to the peoples of India (p. 195), and in the acceptance by 
enlightened capitalists of the conception of property as a moral 
trust (p. 241)? At the risk of being derided as an “ innocent 
social teacher,’’ I venture to record the opinion that Mr. Hobson 
has constructed for himself an over-simplified world, peopled by 
puppets at least as unreal as the Ricardian economic man. 
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But even granted that the scientific spirit is the single hope 
of mankind, Mr. Hobson gives us little help in discriminating 
between its genuine utterances and the disguised voice of self- 
interest. Sometimes it almost seems that every scientific judg- 
ment which can possibly be used in support of any material 
interest whatever must be automatically rejected as a disin- 
genuous imposture. Thus the Malthusian doctrine of population 
was pressed into the service of the rich; therefore it must be held 
to have been invented out of a desire to disbelieve, and not (as 
Malthus himself assures us) in spite of a desire to believe, in the 
possibility of indefinite progress. Thus again Professor Cassel’s 
apparently sober judgment that ‘‘ A more democratic distribution 
would materially lower the degree of saving of the community ” 
is to be brushed aside without argument as a manifest illustration 
of the “‘ power of the dominant economic class to deflect a social 
science from its straightly rational course into supplying intel- 
lectual and moral supports for special group interests.” It is 
not surprising that in this region of his argument Mr. Hobson 
should come to the melancholy conclusion, to which, however, he 
apparently has not the heart to adhere, that a disinterested 
science of economics is impossible. 

It was not indeed to be expected that at this time of day the 
‘‘ classical economists ” should meet with mercy, or even justice, 
at Mr. Hobson’s hands. It is not surprising to find him quoting 
Ricardo’s famous aspiration, ‘ that in all countries the labouring 
classes should have a taste for comforts and enjoyments,”’ and 
the same author’s forecast of a decline in the level of profits, 
only to explain that such “ obiter dicta’ are of no significance. 
But the accusation that the economists first invented the law 
of rent to spite the landlords in the interest of the capitalists, 
and then invented the doctrine that “‘ rent does not enter into 
the cost of production ” in order to draw off odium from those 
capitalists who had by now become landlords, is, I think, a new 
and surely a most masterly achievement of perverted ingenuity. 

It is in his treatment of what he calls “ neo-classical 
economics ”’ that Mr. Hobson’s surrender to the spirit of captious- 
ness, his determination to see the hidden hand of vested interests 
behind every proposition with which he disagrees and every 
intellectual instrument of which he cannot understand the use, 
gives rise to a legitimate sense of disappointment. His judg- 
ment on the author of the doctrine of consumers’ surplus I 
reproduce without comment. ‘‘ Nowhere do we find in [Mar- 
shall’s] work any attempt to express economic income in human 
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welfare. Doubtless the sense that human well-being is the end 
of economic activities may be said to pervade his work. But 
it is never formulated.”’ As for Professor Pigou, one of his chief 
crimes is the attempt to delimit, even roughly and loosely, 
economic from non-economic welfare, and to deal with the former 
as quantitative and measurable. Such a procedure is held to 
involve, among other things, a false assumption of “ identity of 
personal needs and valuations ’’ which “ invalidates all purely 
quantitative valuations of subjective welfare.’ Yet Mr. Hob- 
son himself, when he tries to substitute “‘ an organic treatment 
for the separatist hedonist calculus hitherto employed,” calmly 
announces that ‘‘the admittedly common character of man- 
kind will suffer [? suffice] to furnish some very serviceable 
rules for . . . the enlargement [my italics] of economic welfare ” 
—a working hypothesis which seems to be practically indis- 
tinguishable from that adopted by the “ orthodox ” school. 

If Professor Pigou shows the cloven hoof by maintaining that, 
within certain well-understood limits, money prices may be taken 
to represent commensurable satisfactions, Mr. Henderson shows 
it by maintaining that money costs of production can not be 
taken to represent commensurable sacrifices. I think myself that 
Mr. Henderson goes too far in his reaction against the Marshallian 
dyarchy of utilities and costs; but I should have expected Mr. 
Hobson to acclaim his apostasy as a sign of grace, and to welcome 
the emphasis which he lays upon the truth that (for instance) 
£100 received as the wage of a year’s unskilled labour cannot 
be taken to represent the same disutility as £100 received for 
abstaining for a year from dissipating an inherited fortune of 
£2000. But no! Mr. Henderson is tainted with “the pseudo- 
exactitude of the mathematical ‘ marginalism ’ which wins for 
the Cambridge school the title of defenders of the capitalist 
faith,” and he must suffer accordingly. 

The menace of “ Marginalism ”’ is accorded a whole chapter 
to itself. It is not easy to discover the grounds of Mr. Hobson’s 
violent antipathy to the use of this particular engine of economic 
thought. It ignores, he seems to hold, the “ organic structure ” 
of the entrepreneur’s scheme of production and the housewife’s 
budget. Yet he admits that “a person adjusting the use of his 
resources to the demands of a new situation makes a number of 
delicate adjustments at the margins.” Precisely; but every 
situation was new once, and the most “organic” budget is 
surely that which is based most firmly on the results of past 
experiment. Mr. Hobson’s attempt to weaken the force of his 
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own admission by adding that “‘ the determinate judgments, of 
which these delicate adjustments are expressions, are made, not 
at the margins, but at the centre,’’ seems to mean just nothing 
at all. 

But to prolong here the debate on this and other technical 
matters would be to divert attention from the main issue. The 
point is not whether Mr. Hobson or the “ neo-classical economists ”’ 
are right on this matter or that, but whether he is justified in 
setting out his differences with them as an instance of the 
perennial conflict between disinterested science and the powers 
of darkness. Even if one thinks Mr. Hobson muddled about 
margins and the meaning of the law of diminishing returns, one 
would wish to write about him respectfully and indeed cordially 
as of a fellow-searcher after truth and a veteran worker for worthy 
causes. But he has written so peevish and unneighbourly a book 


that it is not easy to do so. 
D. H. Ropertson 


The Economics of Fatigue and Unrest. By P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin. 1925. Pp. 426. 16s. 
net.) 


Dr. SARGANT FLORENCE’s long-awaited analysis of industrial 
fatigue is one of the most important contributions to practical 
economics which has yet appeared in the English language. It 
is the outcome of a variety of favourable circumstances and an 
equally varied training, and the exposition has benefited by his 
considerable experience as a teacher at Cambridge. In addition 
to numerous personal investigations conducted in Great Britain 
and America, this compact study summarises the results of half 
a century of industrial research, ergographic, psychological and 
statistical; and the whole is set in an adequate historical per- 
spective with a judicious account of its bearing on the racial 
future. 

Not that all this reveals itself readily to the inattentive 
reader, for negative conclusions as to the value of a given method, 
which may have been reached after months of laborious experi- 
ment in factories, are often shown only by the final selection of 
paths through the bewildering mass of detail with which any 
exhaustive study in this field is called upon to deal. 

We have had many semi-popular volumes on fatigue and its 
allied problems during the past few years, but most authorities 
have cut out argument and detailed statistical demonstration 
and have contented themselves largely with the enunciation of 
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general truths. Theory and practice are here for the first time 
brought into effective relation, and it is shown how conditions 
affecting fatigue have developed since the industrial revolution. 
Dr. Florence gives us the statistical material, and is not afraid 
of novelty. It is new to look at unrest as a cognate problem 
to that of fatigue,:and to study both scientifically; and it is 
even somewhat new to distinguish objective statistical measure- 
ments and conclusions from the supposition of corresponding 
psycho-physiological states of fatigue, unrest, monotony, etc. 

To particularise : The first novelty in method is the historico- 
economic approach. The book is rightly entitled Economics (see 
definition, p. 128), for the author is both alive to current economic 
problems and draws attention wherever possible to objective econo- 
mic mensurabilia rather than vague psychological components of 
the work-curve. The treatment of the Trade Cycle and the realisa- 
tion that this must make a difference to efficiency is important 
in view of Professor Wesley Mitchell’s idea that the slump phase 
of the cycle may be brought on by increasing labour costs (cf. 
p. 148 and Table 7, also pp. 177-8). There is an excellent 
analysis of the effect of money wages on labour and efficiency, 
and of methods of wage payment, of the advantage of piece 
rates measured accurately (pp. 253-4), of output and the economy 
of high wages (pp. 261-3), and an exceptionally useful discussion 
of poverty in relation to the death-rate (pp. 306-11). An 
attempt is made for the first time, in Chapters VI to XI, in the 
case of each loss to assess cost by cost accounting (see especially 
the general analysis in Chapter V and Tables 3 and 4, pp. 131 
and 134). 

As regards the distinction between subjective and objective 
considerations, Dr. Florence boldly grapples with the verbal 
difficulties involved, and discards “ fatigue’ in the main section 
of the book (p. 102) as a question-begging term. His attitude is 
almost behaviouristic in this respect. Broadly speaking fatigue 
refers to a relative incapacity to work, unrest to a relative 
unwillingness to work; and these are simply two points in a 
variety of possible psycho-physiological states of the human 
factor that may affect behaviour and may be affected by external 
conditions. These conditions in so far as they bear upon fatigue 
are classified on p. 26 of Dr. Florence’s Use of Factory Statistics 
(Columbia Studies), previously reviewed by the present writer in 
this JOURNAL. 

The primary object of the present work is to correlate such 
variable objective factors as degrees of temperature, hours of 
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work, amounts of wages, with variable objective economic losses, 
percentages of labour turnover, rates of accident, proportions of 
spoiled work and so forth. Varieties of conditions and losses are 
many in number, so that the possible correlations are multi- 
tudinous and nearly all are worth practical consideration. Most 
of those distinguished by Dr. Florence can be varied at the will 
of employer and some at the will of Trade Unions, Government 
departments, etc. And he estimates in the case of each type of 
inefficiency (Sections C of Chapters VI-XI) what is the minimum 
unavoidable, and what the margin of cost that is reducible by 
variation and adjustment in conditions. This analysis is often 
difficult, but is constantly the crux of the would-be reformer’s 
problem. At present few employers, even if they took the 
trouble to record and average their lost time or their turnover, 
would know, when the results appeared, whether to consider 
their loss as excessive. It is only the excessive loss that they 
can economically prevent, and this gives the inquiry into the 
causes of such loss (considered in Sections D of Chapters VI-X1) 
a very practical turn. This is enhanced by the calculation of 
the costs of cure and repair as against prevention (pp. 129-31) 
and by the presentation of definite forms (Chapters XIII—XIV) 
for entering details. 

Passing to novelties of matter, we may note the pages con- 
cerned with individual variation in output with a view to estab- 
lishing the representative nature of the work-curve, and the 
sections devoted to restriction of output, success of psychological 
selection (pp. 221-4), rhythm and its accurate measurement 
(pp. 244-7), and to labour turnover (Chapter VI)—which is the 
only summary available in England. There is a clear distinction 
between ill-health and accident as causes of lost time (cf. p. 331, 
and especially Table 36). A separate chapter is devoted to 
Defective Output (IX) and the important loss due to spoiled 
work and poorness of quality. Strikes find their place under 
Lost Time (pp. 179-211). 

In general, it is characteristic of the work that it avoids 
controversial digressions wherever possible. We do, however, 
find a difference of opinion from other authorities stressed at 
certain points. Thus Dr. Vernon’s conclusions as regards the 
relation of fatigue and accidents are challenged on p. 293, and 
the work of Vernon and Muscio is on several occasions handled 
with asperity. We note, too, some strictures on the official 
recommendation of the Investigator to the Health of Munition 
Workers’ Committee (pp. 119-20). 
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Dr. Florence’s views, especially those in his British Association 
Report, No. 2, have already attracted considerable attention in 
Germany; he is, however, modest in the use made of his own 
work, though full references are given to the British Association 
Reports and to the excellent U.S. Public Health Bulletin, No. 106. 
It may be noted here that the “ Eight-Hour Plant ”’ which plays 
so large a part in the statistics is none other than Ford’s Detroit 
Works. But perhaps this is a Government secret ! 

For a second edition the following errata may be noted: 
p. 206, sixth line of paragraph 2, “ avoidable’ should be “ un- 
avoidable”’; p. 221, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv is the proper 
title of the journal quoted; p. 96, line 11, “soil” should be 
plural; and on the last line of p. 248 a misplaced comma destroys 
the sense. On this same page the author quotes Huntingdon’s 
conclusion that in America the output of factories varies with 
the weather and Vernon’s figures for a fall in output with a 
rise in temperature in England. His only other reference to 
climate is on p. 313, which concerns the defective power of the 
sun’s rays in Warrington. The reviewer happens to be revising 
the proofs of the above in a respectable middle-class restaurant 
on a normal week-day in New York, the equivalent, it would 
appear, of a Lyons in, say, Earl’s Court Road. London, apart 
from a few dreary roisterers in an area of a few square acres, 
would have been a city of the dead for nearly two hours. It is 
an hour and a half after midnight, and the restaurant is full, 
full of ordinary cheerful persons of all ages of both sexes. The 
leading morning papers have been on sale for over an hour, 
and they declare that Sir Jagadis Bose is researching on fatigue 
in plants and in metals. Other restaurants and many shops 
round about are busy, and so clearly are a number of night-clubs 
and dance-halls within earshot. The streets are everywhere as 
crowded with taxis as Sloane Square at midday. For three 
miles northward towards the amusement area of central Broadway 
stretches an unbroken line of traffic and restaurants with a 
crescendo of brighter lights and gayer throngs. No one shows 
signs of weariness, yet eighty per cent., including the writer, 
will be about again before 9 a.m.; and were so yesterday. In 
this era of international statistics Dr. Florence might well have 
included a more extended study of the influence of climate on 
fatigue. 

C. K. OapENn 
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Germany’s Industrial Revival. By Str Puimie Dawson, M_.P., 
M.Inst.C.E. (London: Williams & Norgate. 1926. Pp. 
x + 276. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE title of this book prepares the reader for the conclusion 
to which the author has been led by his careful investigations. 
For the book is written with knowledge of the facts, since Sir 
Philip Dawson, not satisfied with rehashing the opinions of other 
people, as the manner of some writers on his subject is, has gone 
to the fountain head for his information. He tells us that he 
repeatedly visited Germany, from 1919 forward, as a member of 
the Disposals Board, but the special inquiries of which the results 
are here given were made as the leader and inspirer of the 
industrial group in the House of Commons which was formed in 
1922 with the object of watching German industrial developments, 
in view of their inevitable reactions upon our own economic 
position and future. Ready help appears to have been given to 
Sir Philip and his companion, for he speaks of the conferences 
held, in each town visited, with representative men in the worlds 
of finance, industry, and commerce, as well as with trade union 
leaders, influential politicians, and responsible Government 
officials, all of whom met the envoys in a frank and friendly 
manner, and even welcomed the utmost scrutiny. 

Much of the book is concerned with the causes and results of 
inflation, and now that German currency is again stabilised, and 
the worst of the transition is over, the historical interest of the 
chapters on that subject is perhaps greater than their present 
practical value. Many readers, however, will disagree with the 
author’s too easy conclusion that inflation was nothing more than 
a dodge for evading the financial penalties of defeat in the War. 
He commits himself to the categorical statement, as one of fact, 
that “‘ those responsible for the economic policy of the country 
following upon the Treaty of Versailles adopted a deliberate plan 
whose aim was the destruction of German credit through the 
inflation of the currency . . . in order to secure discharge from 
their war obligations.” Personally I do not accept this view, and 
I have often said so. If inflation was only a dodge it was a very 
unintelligent dodge, and to assume that it was so intended is to 
attribute to Germany’s leading financiers a simplicity and 
naiveté which would be out of place anywhere except in the 
nursery. The whole question of inflation was egregiously bungled, 
but there were extenuating circumstances, and one of the most 
important of these was the increasing difficulty of raising revenue, 
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seeing that during the War the country was thrown entirely 
upon its own resources and that the Central Executive shared 
its taxing powers with over a score States and hundreds of 
local government authorities, all of which had a pull on the 
income tax. I spent some weeks in investigatory work in 
Germany at a time when the mark stood at about 200 to the 
pound, and so little did any idea of conspiracy against the 
country’s credit then exist in financial circles, that one of the best 
known of Berlin bankers, in conversation with me, lifted up his 
hands in horror at the suggestion of a further decline, declaring, 
“if the mark should get to 500 the country will be irretrievably 
ruined.” When the financial question was seriously taken in 
hand the mark was already so far on the down grade that it was 
too late to stay its accelerating course to perdition. 

About the disastrous effects of inflation there can be no doubt 
whatever, yet the best answer to the author’s suggestion that the 
country was to have been impoverished by this expedient with a 
view to evading reparations, is contained in his own admission 
that “‘ Germany’s real wealth has neither been increased by the 
inflation nor has it been diminished. It has merely been redis- 
tributed.” Again: ‘ National and local debts shrank to nothing, 
while the value of the material assets of the State, such as State 
railways, forests, salt-works, mines, and so on, stayed unaltered.” 
In other words, what individual creditors lost the community as 
a whole gained, by acquiring great values for next to nothing by 
the grace of the printing press. Inflation, in the end, has rather 
assisted Germany to meet her war liabilities than the reverse. 
A Treasury already loaded with thousands of millions of debt 
could not have faced even the scaled-down annuities of the 
Dawes scheme. 

What is inexplicable and unspeakably shabby is the refusal 
of the Governments and public authorities, at least, to honour 
their old debts to citizens who had already made supreme financial 
sacrifices for their country in the time of need. That, however, 
is a question not of economics, but of morality and mentality. 
One reads in these pages with a certain feeling of nausea how the 
Bochum Municipal Authority, which in 1917 raised a loan in 
Swiss francs, had the audacity to send a German bank-note for 
ten milliard worthless paper marks in repayment—no, not exactly 
worthless, for the note had a value of one-tenth of a penny ! 

Nor is it possible to accept without reservation the author’s 
statement that “it was inflation which brought about the fatal 
degree of under-production,” if by this he means the fall of the 
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national productivity to 60 per cent. of the pre-war output. (It 
is now estimated at 70 per cent.) What the author fails to allow 
for is the influence of that physical and psychical reaction which 
after the War in every country had the self-same result which in 
Germany he attributes to inflation alone, and the fact that the 
hours of labour had been reduced by legislation. Here and there 
he appears to contradict himself on this question. For example, 
while in one place he tells us that with inflation and high paper- 
mark wages the German workers insisted upon “ a high standard 
of life, shorter hours, and less exertion,’”’ he says later that they 
were only too glad to welcome stabilisation of any kind, because 
they were “ at the last stage of desperation owing to want.” 

What most readers who take up this book will be specially 
interested to know is how Germany is shaping to-day, and 
whether she will be able to pull through her difficulties and bear 
the ‘‘ load Atlantéan ” which her victors have imposed on her. 
The author discusses impartially the pros and cons of the question, 
weighing judicially advantages against handicaps, and he comes 
to the conclusion that “ owing to the greatness of her physical and 
human resources, Germany will fast re-establish her old pre- 
ponderancy.” The facts which are held to justify this conclusion 
—and which, in my opinion, do justify it—are quite as much 
moral as material. Such moral factors are “ the inborn abilities 
of the race,” the remarkable way in which employers and employed 
on the whole are pulling together, and the general recognition of 
the fact that a poor nation must learn to live frugally, and to 
husband its resources. He pays a high tribute to the sagacity 
and moderation of the working classes, of whom he says that 
they “are undoubtedly preparing to shoulder indefinitely 
lengthened hours of work, low wages, and deprivation of all 
luxuries.” The industrial outlook generally is summarised in 
these words : 

“Germany is one in the determination to ‘make good.’ 
Long hours are being cheerfully worked by all ranks; low wages 
are being accepted on the one hand, small or no profits on the 
other. Employers are ready to raise wages when the state of 
industry permits it. All to-day in Germany know .. . that 
increased production and meantime a generally low standard of 
living, with superhuman sacrifice on the part of every member 
of the Fatherland, is absolutely necessary to the continued 
existence of that Fatherland. It is in this spirit that confidence 
is justifying itself. Germany has decided to face facts, cut losses, 
and start again from the bottom of the ladder.” 
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Some of these statements may err on the side of over- 
generalisation, but on the whole the picture presented of a nation 
bent on recovering its lost position is accurate, and the prospect 
has a momentous political as well as economic significance. In 
the meantime Germany’s great wants are more receptive markets 
and more capital. The restriction of European markets in 
particular is one of the results of the intensified nationalism which 
we owe to the peace treaties, and other industrial countries 
besides Germany are suffering from the same evil. From the 
shortness of capital Germany will suffer until not only her own 
wealth but that of the whole world has been renewed. America 
has made her large loans, of course at good interest, and this 
country, with less money to spare, has done its bit in the same 
direction, but until German credit is firmly rehabilitated, foreign 
borrowing will continue to be a difficult as well as a costly business. 

The author has no doubt whatever that Germany has every 
wish and intention to fulfil her liabilities, but he frankly faces the 
consequences for her industrial competitors. “The position 
created industrially,” he says, “is that if Germany is to pay 
reparations, she must be enabled to become a serious competitor 
in the world’s markets. If she pays reparations in money, she 
must be allowed to flood the world with cheap goods to make it; 
if she pays it in kind where, in an over-stocked market, will the 
industrials, her creditors, find outlet?” Bearing this prospect 
in mind, a further statement seems to carry a sinister implication, 
whether intended or not. Speaking of the pre-war period, he 
says: “The rapidity with which the German Empire has been 
created and the hot-house growth of industrialism inevitably led 
either to world domination by Germany or to war.” I regard 
this view as entirely fallacious, if for the only reason that the idea 
of world “‘ domination ” never entered a rational mind in Germany. 
World power, in the sense of influence on world developments, 
such as our own country has exercised for generations, Germany 
did want, had a right to claim, and may claim still; but that is a 
very different thing. If, on the other hand, the author implies 
that an intensive policy of industrialism must involve war in the 
end, what a ghastly blunder it was to impose on a beaten 
adversary money penalties so heavy that by universal admission 
they can only be paid by the production of commodities on a 
prodigious scale and flooding the markets of the world with them ! 
My own view is that the next war—inevitable unless the world 
speedily produces a statesmanship wiser, less egoistic, broader- 
minded, more forward-looking than any we have known in the 
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past—will be waged over the present unequal partition of the 
unfilled and undeveloped territories of the earth. There is the 
great peril of the future, and no far future either. 

Enough has been said to show that Sir Philip Dawson’s book 
is both instructive and thought-provoking. Without being the 
work of a specialist in economic investigation, and while not 
forming so complete a unity as a more practised writer might 
have made it, it is the production of an observant and conscientious 
investigator, and it will be found a mine of information of the 
utmost interest and value at the present time. 

W. H. Dawson 


Kleinere Abhandlungen iiber Kapital und Zins. Being the second 
volume of the Miscellaneous Writings of Prof. E. von Bohm- 
Bawerk. (Vienna and Leipzig: Hdélder-Pichler-Tempsky 
A.G. 1926. Pp. 585.) 


THE first volume of the Miscellaneous Writings was reviewed 
in this JourNAL a little over a year ago (March 1925, p. 124). 

It included topics of general concern to economists, but 
excluded those with which the author is specially identified, 
Capital and Interest. The various minor writings on the latter 
subjects will be found in the present volume. Not a few were 
first published in English, and are given now in their original 
German. An early French article, “‘ Une Nouvelle Théorie sur 
le Capital ” (Revue de l'économie politique, Avril 1889, pp. 97-124) 
might perhaps have deserved republication. But there can be 
little left now in obscurity except the smaller reviews, where the 
subject was not treated at large. 

Many old friends reappear. We have—(1) the two articles, 
(a) Capital, 1910, (b) Interest, 1911, from the Handworterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften, third ed. (2) Replies to American critics, 
(a) from the Quarterly Journal (Harvard), 1895; (b) (three papers), 
Annals of Amer. Acad., 1901, on Saving, and (c) the longer 
reply to continental critics, originally three articles in the Zezt- 
schrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Vol. VIII., 1899, then in book form, 
January 1900, under the title Hinige Strittige Fragen der Kapitals- 
theorie (see Economic JoURNAL, 1900, June, p. 211). Parts of 
this last book have been already used in the “ Excursus ” of the 
Positive Theory of Capital, but could not have been denied a 
place here without injury to the argument. The last group (3) of 
articles here includes (a) Karl Marx and the Close of his System, 
1896, the translation of which by Mrs. Murray Macdonald (1898) 
was reviewed in this JouRNAL by Miss Butlin, September 1898, 
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p. 375. (6) A criticism of J. B. Clark, from the Quarterly Journal 
(Harvard), 1906, and Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtsch., 1907, also 
in book form, 1907. (c) A criticism of Schumpeter’s Dynamic 
Theory of Interest, from the same Zeitschrift, 1913. 

To review such a collection de novo would be a thankless task, 
and it would be impertinent to praise an author so well known for 
his skill in economic reasoning, and his unfailing faithfulness in 
detail when the subject admits thereof. On this latter head an 
instance may be given of coincidence between two masters of 
theory, both recently gone from us. Bohm writes (pp. 227-8, 
Strittige Fragen), that we may be asked how we can venture to 
use exact figures in dealing with interest and “long periods ” 
in face of the fact that no exact figures are statistically procurable 
about them. Can that be the means of exact explanation which 
cannot itself be exactly measured? Even marginal utility (it is 
said) relates to “‘ quantities ” of pleasure and pain, impossible to 


measure and always varying. But (he answers) many physical 
forces (like the lightning) are not even now measurable with 
exactness, and yet produce effects on which calculation may 
proceed, as, in the days before thermometers, blacksmiths could 
distinguish greater or less warmth and the several effects on their 


metal with a view to softening or hardening. So Edgeworth 
(quoted from ‘Math. Psychics,’”’ Economic JournaL, March 
1926): ‘‘We cannot count the golden sands of life; we cannot 
number the ‘innumerable’ smiles of seas of love; but we seem to 
be capable of observing that there is here a greater, there a less 
multitude of pleasure-units, masses of happiness, and that is 
enough.” 

We may challenge the psychology, but accept the logic, of 
these two great men. 

J. Bonar 


The Secret of High Wages. By Bertram Austin, M.B.E., M.A., 
and W. Francis Luoyp, M.A., A.M.I.E.E. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 


A FEW weeks ago I attended a conference of business men 
(and women) called to discuss certain problems of modern 
industry. The conference meets at regular intervals, but I 
understand that on this occasion the attendance was twice as 
large as on any previous occasion, and that the increase in numbers 
was due to the fact that Messrs. Austin and Lloyd had been 
advertised tospeak. Everyone appeared eager to hear more about 
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their “‘secret.’’ It is by no means easy to account for the atten- 
tion which their book has attracted. The authors were in the 
United States of America during the last quarter of 1925, examin- 
ing “American manufacturing industry during a period of 
unprecedented prosperity.” They visited twenty-four establish- 
ments in Eastern America and interviewed many “leaders in 
American life.” Like the ex-President of the Federation of 
British Industries, who had been on a similar mission a few months 
earlier, they were evidently impressed by what they saw and heard, 
and one feels that those whom they met were fairly satisfied with 
their lot. But there is evidently another side to American 
industrial life. While the authors were in America, or shortly 
afterwards, the English newspapers published a report of a 
conference of New England manufacturers which had been 
summoned to examine the causes of the apparent decline in the 
industries of that region. We read of the conservatism of 
business men, the lack of enterprise among the “ third generation,” 
and the inefficiency of labour: in short, it might have been an 
old England Conference! Moreover, the index of employment 
published by the Bureau of Labour Statistics suggests that, 
contrary to the impression conveyed by Messrs. Austin and Lloyd 
and other observers, the year 1924 was by no means prosperous. 
If the monthly average of employment for 1923 be represented by 
100, the index, which for the first half of 1920 varied between 
115 and 118, fell to 87 for July and August of 1924 and remained 
below 90 for the rest of that year. (See Stabilisation of Employ- 
ment, by J. R. Bellerby, I.L.0.,Geneva). Again, Iam informed 
by natives of New York that the labour restrictions in the building 
trades of that city are far more vexatious than any yet devised 
by our unimaginative workers. Real wages in New York during 
that year showed, it is true, an advance of 23 per cent. upon the 
standard of 1913—which is no mean achievement—but even in 
London there was an advance of 11 per cent., while the workers 
of Brussels and Copenhagen enjoyed an advance of 35 per cent. 
(Report of the Committee on Industry and Trade, Vol. II. p. 104.) 
Denmark seems to be worth a visit. 

It is to be regretted that, before setting out on their quest, the 
authors did not examine the material already available in this 
country dealing with American industrial conditions. What they 
apparently did was to run very rapidly through a number of 
factories (mainly light engineering) which had already adopted 
“ Ford ” methods, and to generalise from such cases, the generalisa- 
tions being identical with those precepts which are to be found 
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in Mr. Ford’s autobiography. Their book deals not with the 
secret of high wages but with the secret of a high standard of 
living. And the secret is efficiency or high productivity. As a 
study in descriptive economics the book is not of much value. 
Statistics are carelessly flung together. The authors do not seem 
to be conscious of the ultimate assumptions of their sweeping 
generalisations. They fail to distinguish between rates of wages 
and weekly earnings; between real and nominal wages, and 
between particular wages and the general wage level. 

But Messrs. Austin and Lloyd scored a journalistic triumph by 
preaching a simple gospel with the fervour of missionaries. They 
were themselves amazed by what they had seen, and returned 
home convinced that they had discovered the means of salvation 
for British industry. The British public, depressed by long- 
continued adversity and somewhat mystified by the apparent 
prosperity of America, were ready to listen to anyone who could 
direct them upon the road to industrial recovery. The authors 
told them that they would see nine signposts which would lead to 
Efficiency, and that immediately behind Efficiency lay Recovery. 
The first was promotion by merit, the last was research. And the 
public turned away, disappointed and sad, for they saw that the 
missionaries had preached the gospel of work, and intelligent 
work; and many knew that they, at any rate, had already 
followed those signposts and reached Efficiency only to find that 
Recovery, which, from the starting-point, seemed to lie immedi- 
ately behind Efficiency, was in reality many miles farther on and 
separated from it by a wide sea which they could not cross. The 
standard of living depends upon efficiency, but not the volume 
of employment. The assumption that the latter depends upon 
efficiency is the fundamental error of the book; it is due to 
failure to distinguish between absolute efficiency and changes in 
efficiency, and in the relative efficiencies of different communities 
and of different parts of the same community. 

Nevertheless the authors have deserved their success. They 
have compelled many business men to read, for the first time, some 
of the elementary facts upon which economic science is based. 
No economist who has lived in an industrial area and investigated 
industrial conditions can have failed to observe how little business 
men know of the sources of information relating to their own 
problems. I hasten to add that business men have been equally 
struck by the evidence shown by economists of lack of knowledge 
of the way in which a business is actually conducted. Messrs. 
Austin and Lloyd have done something, perhaps more than we 
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yet know, to bridge the gap between the economist and the business 
man. It is not what they say but the way in which they say it 
that is interesting and (to the extent that it is true) valuable. 

J. H. JonEs 


The Amalgamation Movement in English Banking. By JosEPH 
Sykes. (London: P.S. King & Son. 1926. Pp. xi + 231.) 


THE systematic literature upon British banking in the nine- 
teenth century is deplorably inadequate. The later (but not 
up-to-date) editions of Gilbart, Macleod’s now quite antiquated 
researches, Andréadés on the Bank, Palgrave on the Money 
Market, Powell’s heroically conceived but not quite successful 
history (now, incidentally, out of print), are practically all that 
we possess. No parliamentary inquiry has taken place since 
1875: the Committee on Bank Amalgamations and the other 
post-war reports have not published their evidence. In fact, the 
most recent utterances of British bankers recorded in a public 
document are those incorporated in the volumes of the U.S.A. 
Monetary Conference. Such a state of affairs is a reproach to 
British scholarship. Mr. Sykes’ book goes some way towards 
filling one gap. It represents the first systematic attempt at 


surveying the forces which in the short space of a century have 
eliminated the private banker and all but brought us in sight of a 
complete banking monopoly. 

The results of the survey are most interesting. Mr. Sykes 
shows that the total number of amalgamations between 1826 and 
1924 was 552, divided among the sub-periods he has adopted as 
follows : 


1926-48... .. . 122 
NS42-Ob 5 os sll Cl 44 
1862-89 . . . . . . 138 
1890-1902. . .. . . 1853 
a 95 
The check in the period after the Bank Act of ’44 is no doubt 
due, as the author asserts, to the immediate effects of that Act, 
which prevented ‘‘ the growing joint-stock banks from acquiring, 
through amalgamation, excess issues.” At the same time it is 
important to point out that by preventing the establishment 
of further note-issuing banks, the ultimate effect of the Act was 
probably very different: it paved the way for uniform joint- 
stock bank legislation, and thus made fusion easier. Incidentally, 
Mr. Sykes is in error in stating that the Act of 1833 “ permitted 
the formation of joint-stock banks within sixty-five miles of 
No. 143.—VoL, XXXVI. II 
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London.”’ The Act of 1833 neither gave the London joint-stock 
banks the protection afforded to country joint-stock banks by the 
Act of 1826, nor altered the substantive state of the law : section 
3 of the Bank Charter Act of 1833, to which the author presum- 
ably refers, being a declaratory section solely, and inserted 
expressly in order that “all such doubts ”’ as to the state of the 
law “ should be removed.” 

In general, the causes assigned by Mr. Sykes for the amal- 
gamations are without doubt correct, but on this side of the 
subject there is little new that can be said; though the illustrative 
material which Mr. Sykes brings in support will be useful to 
students. 

About one-half of the book is occupied with an examination 
of the effects of amalgamation. For the greater part the analysis 
follows familiar lines: everyone will agree that the smooth 
working of the discount market, and the position of the Bank of 
England, are not on the whole made easier by the reduction in 
the number of banks, and that amalgamations raise a series of 
internal problems, such as the adequate training of the staffs, 
which can hardly be considered to be solved. But the chapters 
in which Mr Sykes deals with the more directly pecuniary effects 
of amalgamations are much more contentious in character. The 
argument is that amalgamation was a great cause of the swift 
and expansive creation of branches, and that therefore the process 
has resulted in increased and not decreased expenditure, for the 
main expenses of banks, apart from interest, are “‘ Salaries, Rents, 
Rates, Taxes and Telephone Charges,” and these mount as the 
network of branches extends. 

There are really involved two quite distinct points. The rise 
in the expenses ratio may be due to the policy of opening branches. 
It is another thing to argue that amalgamation was more respon- 
sible for branch banking than other features of the banking 
situation in this country. Mr. Sykes’ argument is that ‘“ amal- 
gamation was a means of increasing branches more rapidly than 
otherwise would have been practicable; for it is far easier, as 
well as much cheaper, to take over branches already existing, 
however unsuccessful they chance to be at the time of amal- 
gamation. . . . The fact that amalgamation made possible the 
acquisition, if need be, of scores of branches at one stroke, at a 
cheaper rate than independent establishment (sic), meant that 
the money which was saved in consequence could be devoted to 
working up the business” (p. 118). Mr. Sykes has only proved 
that amalgamations increase the branches of given banks at a 
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more rapid rate than would have been the case otherwise ; but this 
does not prove that amalgamation increased the aggregate of all 
branches. He only tries to show that if two banks with 100 
branches each had not amalgamated, they would not, in all 
probability, have both increased their branches by 100 each; but 
if they had not amalgamated they might both have increased their - 
branches, each by, say, 25, in which case the total number of 
branches without amalgamation would have been greater than 
with amalgamation. It might be argued (a) that amalgamations 
result in a waste of the economies got by obtaining some branches 
cheaper than they otherwise could have been obtained in an 
unnecessary extension of branches elsewhere, although Mr. Sykes 
deprives himself of this argument by stating (loc. cit.) that “‘ the 
money which was saved in consequence could be devoted to 
working up the business. That this usually happened there is no 
doubt, for it is frequently mentioned in bank reports.’’ Opening 
fresh branches is just what a practical man would call “‘ working 
up the business,” but Mr. Sykes ought not to have passed this 
without critical comment. It might also be argued (b) that 
amalgamated banks miss opportunities of economy when they 
do not close redundant branches in “‘ overlapping ” areas. Lastly, 
it can be argued (c) that when two banks amalgamate, a third 
steps in, and so indirectly amalgamation increases the total of 
branches beyond what they would have been without amalgama- 
tions. Mr. Sykes does, indeed, refer to these last two matters, 
but his general argument as to the relationship between amalgama- 
tion and branch policy seems to me to require strengthening. 
He is, of course, perfectly right to question the expediency of 
opening more and more branches without regard to the growth 
in the total “‘ banking population”: the policy of the “ Big 
Five ’’ in this respect in recent years has been completely waste- 
ful, and if Mr. Sykes had been even more emphatic on this point 
the reviewer would have agreed with him. 

The book is not free of weaknesses, of style and argument, 
and of accuracy. Mr. Sykes is too fond of question-begging 
phrases, such as this one: “ the practice of banking has been put 
on to a scientific basis, and has become more and more logicalised ”’ 
(sic). What is scientific banking? The author is quite wrong 
in thinking that “it was the speedy progress of joint-stock 
methods, largely made possible through amalgamation, which 
made the use of cheques a reality instead of a theoretical possi- 
bility.”” On p. 121 he makes the remark that since the Bank 


had not been required to hold gold against the notes taken over 
I12 
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from other banks, the effect of amalgamation, which caused the 
transfer of issues, has been “ to reduce perceptibly the Bank’s 
reserve of gold.” This is perhaps questionable, but it may pass. 
What is not questionable is that Mr. Sykes is in error in arguing 
further: “ The return dated August 14, 1924, showed that the 
reserve was 16-87 per cent. of liabilities. If the Bank had been 
required to issue the extra £5,750,000 in notes against gold, the 
percentage would have been 21-5.” Asa matter of fact, on August 
14, 1924, the return showed in the Banking Department a reserve 
of £20-2 millions of notes and £1-8 millions in coin against total 
liabilities of £140-3 millions. Even if the total of notes issued 
against gold had been £53? millions more and the fiduciary issue 
£52 millions less, this could not possibly have altered the figure of 
the reserve ratio in the Banking Department by a fraction of one 
percent. All that it would, at most, have done is to increase the 
total stock of gold by £5? millions. This confusion between 
banking reserve and total stock of gold is frequently made, but it 
is rather disheartening to find it in a book by a graduate of two 


universities. 
T. E. Gregory 


The Foreign Exchange Market. By H. F. R. Mriuuer, B.A. 
(London: Edward Arudel & Co. 1925, Pp. vi-+ 147. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Modern Foreign Exchange and Foreign Banking. By H. W. 
Puiturres. (London: Macdonald and Evans. 1926. Pp. 
vi + 288.) 

THE evolution since the War of the foreign exchange market, 
as regards structure, usages and methods of trading, has long 
made it desirable that it should be described by men familiar 
with the practical details of the operations performed. Both 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Phillips possess the necessary practical 
qualifications, and both have produced useful and informative 
books. 

The discussion of the ‘‘ Foreign Exchanges ” has two aspects. 
The first concerns the economist, whose primary function in this 
connection is to answer the. question : What are the causes which 
lead to alterations in the relative values of currencies? The 
second aspect concerns the practical cambist, whose function it is, 
in so far as he is a writer, to explain the mechanism and the 
detailed workings of the institutions with which he is connected. 
Unless a writer has received both an economic and a practical 
training he should be extremely chary of introducing matter 
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which is not strictly germane to the particular aspect with which 
he is dealing. One of the worst consequences of the old “ Balance 
of Trade”’ doctrine has been that it has led to a confusion between 
the economic and the practical sides of the problem : it has led 
practical men to imagine that they are dealing with the ultimate 
economic issues when, in fact, they are (or should be) dealing 
with an essentially different point, with which they as practicians 
ought alone to be concerned, viz. the attainment of day-to-day 
market equilibrium. The modern Purchasing Power Parity 
theory has the great merit of making a clean cut between the 
two aspects of the problem. 

The temptation to go beyond the strict requirements of their 
task is one, however, that practical writers usually succumb to, 
and though Mr. Phillips, ;in particular, complains that “ the 
popular text books . . . are overweighted with economic theory,” 
he yet manages to introduce some rather questionable economic 
doctrine in his earlier pages, whilst both he and Mr. Miller attempt 
to cover the whole working of the money market as a kind of 
preliminary to their treatment of the exchanges. The scheme of 
Mr. Miller’s book lends itself better to this sort of introduction 
than Mr. Phillips’, but I cannot help thinking that both bvoks 
would have gained if their writers had not tried to compensate 
for their departure from their true field of inquiry by undue 
compression of the extraneous matter introduced. 

Of the two, Mr. Miller’s book strikes one as the better fitted to 
be put into the hands of students who are beginning the subject. 
It is shorter and is not too technical, and, if the present writer 
does not always agree with the monetary theories of the author, 
that is no doubt due to the fact that we have learnt our economics 
at different institutions. 

On the technical side, Mr. Phillips’ book seems to me to be 
much the best now available. Nothing could give one a better 
idea of the atmosphere of the market than the kind of shorthand 
language reproduced in Chaps. VI and VII: the reader learns 
more from it than from any number of pages of mere description. 
But it is emphatically not a book for a beginner in the field. 
Mr. Phillips never gets very far away from the sometimes obscure 
language of the market, and he has overlooked the golden rule 
that explanation involves saying things three times over. But 
for advanced students the book should prove most interesting 
and stimulating. Incidentally, Chap. XIV, which deals with 
Australian and South African Exchange, reveals how greatly 
the monopolistic organisations which control these markets have 
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lagged behind in the provision of facilities for their customers, in 
striking contrast to those banks which work under the highly 
competitive conditions of the International Money Market. 

T. E. GREGORY 


The Machinery of Business. By A. G. BARRALET. (George 
Philip and Sons, Ltd. Pp. xii + 226.) 

A Brief Introduction to Public Finance. By K. 8. PAncnoty. 
(‘‘ For Young Princes” Series.) (Rewa, C. I. Pp. xvi + 
106.) 

Economics of Engineering. By B. C. CHATTERJEE and L. D. 
CovESLANT. (Benares: Surjya Narayan Chatterjee. 1925. 
Pp. iii + 384.) 

Money, Banking and Foreign Exchange. By R. C. Mitts and 
F. C. Benuam. (Sydney: Angus and Robertson, Ltd. 
1925. Pp. 232.) 


TuHeEsE four text-books vary very considerably in method and 
in value. Mr. Barralet’s book is meant for a text-book on business 
procedure. Its style and content are best indicated by the 
following extracts from the publisher’s notice and from his own 
preface. ‘“‘ An absorbing narrative of the progress of two young 
men who start as general merchants in circumstances which 
enable the reader to study business situations and relations as 
they arise in everyday life. ... In following their fortunes, 
every cog in the Machinery of Business is examined and dis- 
cussed in due season, and as a part of a natural sequence of 
events.” Some people will, no doubt, find it easier to under- 
stand the drawing up of a deed of partnership or the definition 
of a bill of exchange, when it is thus mixed up with the “ human 
element ”’ in the shape of the activities and comments of Messrs. 
Frank Melow and Charles Orpenshaw. To the present reviewer 
it appears simpler to look them up in the ordinary form of com- 
mercial text-book. Mr. Barralet’s account of the origin of Trade 
Unions is incorrect. They far more often began as_ benefit 
societies than “to withstand the tyranny of unscrupulous em- 
ployers,” nor is it true to suggest that their benefit activities 
have been superseded by National Insurance and Old Age Pen- 
sions. Mr. Barralet also forgets to say that State Insurance 
itself is very largely administered through the Unions. 

The second of these books is written by the ex-tutor to the 
Maharaja of Rewa for the benefit of young Indian Princes. The 
standard of the book is not above that of the upper forms of an 
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English High School. The bibliography, on the other hand, 
ranges from Stamp’s Principles of Taxation to the most elementary 
text-book on general economics. The book is too brief to be of 
much value, though the bibliography is a useful addition. The 
account of the main heads of expenditure and of revenue in an 
Indian native State is clear enough, but the discussion of the 
principles of taxation is very confused. Deterrent taxes on drugs 
should not be discussed as though they were part of a tax system 
based on “ faculty,’ by which the author appears to mean 
“ability to pay,” nor can specific registration and stamp duties 
be regarded as part of a similar system. The statement that 
repayment of loans is to be effected by converting the debt 
from one form to another seems to be a dangerously misleading 
doctrine to inculcate into young princes. 

Messrs. Chatterjee and Coueslant’s book falls between these 
two highly elementary works and the next, which is a text- 
book of University standard, on ordinary lines. It is written 
for students of engineering in India and is intended to instruct 
them in the business side of their profession. It deals rather 
inadequately with monetary problems—a book for Indian 
students should surely give a more detailed account of the Indian 
monetary system—and at considerable length with questions of 
factory planning, overhead costs, depreciation and so on. One 
or two points suggest themselves for criticism. The beginner 
will be puzzled when he encounters bank reserves at a later stage 
in his reading, since the term is here only used to indicate reserve 
funds and not at all in connection with holdings of notes and 
specie. What do the authors mean by a system of “ payment 
by results ’’ which “‘ has never obtained any vogue in the West,” 
and is distinct from piece rates? The first sentence on the top 
of p. 272 is meaningless as it stands, but the printing throughout 
is peculiar and may be at fault here. The book is written in a 
lively style and concludes with a wise warning against the 
uncritical adoption of Western methods of mass production in 
the East. 

Messrs. Mills and Benham’s exposition is based mainly on 
Mr. Keynes’ ‘‘ Monetary Theory.” The book is an outline 
only, and many points are very lightly touched on, but they 
are touched on in a way likely to provoke a “how” or a “ why”’ 
from any intelligent student. The inquiry, thus stimulated, 
was no doubt dealt with at the time these lectures were 
delivered, but with the lectures in book form, references for 
further reading would add greatly to their usefulness. The 
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weakest part of the book appears to be that on bank credit. It 
may be important to insist that no more can be lent than is 
borrowed, but to justify this assertion on the ground that the 
loans made by banks are subsequently lent to them by their 
depositors, is to omit, for the sake of a verbal point, the fact 
that they can and do create purchasing power, and to obscure 
the reality which lies behind the surface facts of book-keeping, 
viz. that it is the community at large which, owing to this placing 
of purchasing power in the hands of dealers and entrepreneurs, 
is obliged, willy-nilly, to do the real saving to which bank loans 
correspond. There appears, also, to be a confusion on p. 160. 
If the Bank of England sells securities with the intention of 
enforcing a higher rate of discount on the market, either the 
existing Bank rate or a higher, two methods are used in con- 
junction. It would obviously be useless to sell securities and 
lend the proceeds again at a rate not above the market rate, but 
it is merely misleading to say that because the Bank does lend 
the proceeds, it is using the method of a high Bank rate and 
not the method of diminishing the supply of floating capital. 
Moreover, at the higher rate, less will be borrowed and the 
amount of floating capital in use will, in fact, be diminished. 
The book naturally contains a good deal on the Australian 
monetary system. This adds considerably to its interest, while 
the frequent references to and comparison with English. con- 
ditions retain its value for English students whose time for 


miscellaneous reading on banking is limited. 
J. E. Norton. 


La Restauration Financiére de la Belgique. By ALPHONSE A. 
JouveT. (Paris: Giard. 1925. Pp. 217.) 


This is a thesis written with a view to the degree of Doctor 
of Laws in the Faculty of Laws of the University of Paris, where 
it received high commendation. Everyone will endorse the 
verdict of the Paris professoriate, for M. Jouvet’s work is an 
excellent exposition of the problems of public finance and currency 
in post-war Belgium. 

The writer begins with a brief sketch of the causes which led 
to the dislocation of Belgian finance at the time of the Armistice, 
and shows how the country’s antiquated fiscal system invited 
just such a process of dislocation. He then proceeds to examine 
the steps taken for the re-organisation of the nation’s finances, 
and the measures adopted to stem the rising tide of public 
expenditure. Immediately after the War, when the devastated 
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regions waited to be restored and industry and trade, stifled or 
destroyed by the Germans, could not dispense with assistance, 
it had not been possible to count the cost. The new taxes, 
which M. Jouvet describes, constituted a veritable fiscal revolu- 
tion. Taxation had risen at the time of writing to nearly ten 
times the figure of 1914, or, allowing for the depreciation of the 
franc, to 244 per cent. of the previous contribution per head. 
Since then fresh taxes have been imposed which will still further 
increase the burden borne by the population. 

In our opinion the author might have laid more stress on 
the social consequences of this revolution in the realm of public 
finance. Until the War, Belgium enjoyed, among great industrial 
nations, a peculiar privilege: her taxation was insignificant. 
The influence exercised by this privilege on the cost of production, 
and on the whole national economy, is obvious. To-day Belgium 
is reduced, in this respect, to the level of her rivals, and has thus 
lost one of her advantages in international competition. 

M. Jouvet then traces the various steps in the progressive 
diminution of annual deficits, until revenue caught up expendi- 
ture and the Budget balanced. Unfortunately, since the com- 
pletion of bt’. thesis, new difficulties have arisen and considerable 
sacrifices wil be required to ensure the balancing of the Budget 
of 1926. 

The above study of the Budget and of national taxation is 
supplemented by a review of the position of the Belgian Treasury 
since the War. The writer begins by showing how far Belgium 
exercised her right in the matter of priority of Reparations, and 
what payments she actually received from Germany in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Peace Treaty. This is one of 
the chapters which will most interest the British reader, but it 
seems to me that too much interest has always been attached 
in Great Britain to the Belgian claim to priority. We are here 
shown how the claim has been reduced again and again, and 
how much it has been finally whittled down by repeated con- 
cessions on the part of the Belgian Government. The table of 
German remittances gives the measure of our disappointments, 
and leads quite naturally to an explanation of the difficulties 
encountered by the Belgian Treasury in meeting the formidable 
commitments which the State had undertaken. 

The currency problem cannot be avoided in a study of 
financial restoration. M. Jouvet approaches it with impartiality 
and caution. After an attempt at striking a balance between 
liabilities and assets, he explains the measures adopted to arrest 
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the depreciation of the franc. On the questions of stabilisation 
of the currency and of the return to the gold standard he reserves 
judgment. He says, however, that “the former parity of the 
currencies, which must serve as an ideal to the efforts of the 
nation, will appear in the far-off distance as evidence of complete 
monetary rehabilitation.” Then he asks, very pertinently, how 
near we can approach to this ideal, and suggests that it will no 
doubt be more advantageous to consolidate the position we have 
reached with so much effort and sacrifice, rather than to continue 
the thankless climb up that steep gradient. 

In a sense events have justified this view. M. Janssen, the 
new Minister of Finance, adopted, rather suddenly, the policy 
of immediate stabilisation, and won over both the Cabinet 
and the majority in Parliament to his decision. It is common 
knowledge that he is definitely committed to monetary reform. 
The year 1926 will assuredly witness the success or failure of a 
policy which can only be described as venturesome and full of 
risk. 

Taken as a whole, M. Jouvet’s book is an interesting and 
important contribution to the financial history of Belgium, and 
offers profitable reading to those who are interested in the 
financial problems of the disturbed times in which we are living. 

Ernest Manarm (T'rans.) 


The Currencies of China. By Epvuarp Kann. (Shanghai: 
Kelly and Walsh. 1926. Pp. 540. Mex. $12.50.) 


Tuts book has had a very good reception in the Treaty ports 
of China, and has undoubtedly become immediately the standard 
work on the subject of metallic currencies in China. Mr. Kann, 
who is of Czecho-Slovakian nationality, writes extraordinarily 
good English, and even in the few instances where it is apparent 
that a foreigner is writing, his meaning is never obscured. It is 
not frequent in China to find men of practical experience taking 
an academic interest in their work. Mr. Kann has had long 
experience as a bank manager in various parts of China and has 
since been operating as an Exchange Broker in Shanghai. In 
addition he has collected information with care and discretion in 
preparing his book. 

The question of exchange dominates the whole of the import 
and export trade of China, and the question is frequently a 
complicated one. Exchange problems are not, however, confined 
to this trade, for every port or trading centre has its own currency. 
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It is not infrequent for a firm in Shanghai with branches through- 
out China to be concerned with twelve or more internal exchanges 
in addition to four or five foreign exchanges each day. It is 
usual for men to join commercial houses in China without any 
but the haziest knowledge of these things. Here is a book that 
should be of the utmost use to those at home who propose joining 
banks or businesses in China. Here also is the only book known 
to the writer that will give any reasonable idea of the subject 
to those who do not live in this country, and it will doubtless 
find its place in many Economic Libraries. 

There are three parts to the book; the first is concerned with 
gold, the second with silver, and the third with copper. Each 
contains a short history of the use of the metal in China and its 
present status. Although China is on a silver standard, it is 
shown that gold is quite extensively used and that the Gold 
Exchange in Shanghai is a very active and influential factor. 
No figures are published, but the volume of transactions is far in 
excess of what would have been expected by any except a 
member of the Exchange. Mr. Kann considers (as a member) 
not only that these operations have a very material effect upon 
the rate of exchange of the Tael, but also that their influence 
may be very much wider. He offers as an explanation of the 
fall in value of the Japanese Yen during 1924 the operations of 
speculators in Shanghai, who, he states (p. 44) were unanimous 
in selling Yen. This must necessarily have accentuated the fall, 
but the explanation offered by Mr. G. C. Allen (Economic 
JOURNAL, March 1925, p. 80) seems to the writer to be of infinitely 
greater importance. During 1925 the Yen increased in value 
again, and Mr. Kann states, ‘‘ The perseverance on the part of 
the Shanghai gold dealers in continuously buying Yen in very 
large amounts was the principal factor to cause a marked improve- 
ment in another country’s currency. The immediate result was 
that Japan’s currency gained in value, chiefly through the 
enterprise of members of the Gold Exchange.” ‘The recovery in 
the Yen was only partial, and the writer suggests that it may 
have been largely due to an improvement in the trade balance 
after the first effects of the earthquake had gone, to the export 
by Japan of gold (Manchester Guardian Commercial Annual 
Review, pp. 36 and 57), and to a natural reaction after a rapid fall. 

The importance of copper in China is not infrequently over- 
looked, but Mr. Kann writes fully on this. Copper is still the 
chief medium of exchange for the vast majority of the millions 
of China. 
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The conditions under which coinage takes place in China are 
well indicated by the following quotations :— 

“There were two attempts, made under official auspices, to 
debase the fine contents of the Yuan Shih Kai dollar. The first 
incident is the more condemnable, as the schemers were the 
authorities in charge of the Government Mint at Anking. The 
underlying motives were connected entirely with profit-making, 
irrespective of the interests of the community and of State 
finance.” 

“Towards the end of August 1925 it was brought to light 
that debased Yuan Shih Kai dollars were circulating in Shanghai. 
It is generally surmised that the debased dollars have been 
turned out at Shanghai unofficially by a powerful Government 
functionary, with machinery secretly imported. The object of 
this shady manceuvre was personal gain and greed.” 

In addition the writer is credibly informed that when a 
Customs barrier was put up against debased twenty-cent pieces 
from the province of Kwangtung, these coins were introduced 
into Shanghai by Chinese Men-of-War, which are not susceptible 
of Customs examination. 

It is hoped that Mr. Kann will be persuaded to write a parallel 
volume on Paper Currency in China. In the meantime a rather 
difficult but very fruitful field for economic research lies open. 
It may be remarked here that this book is excellently produced, 
in striking contrast to many of the books produced locally in 


foreign languages. 
C. A. ASHLEY 


Ocwpia Tod Ypypatos Kal TodTLKH THS vomiopaTiKns eEvytava ews 
vo Anu. Karitoovvanr.— AOfjvar. 1926, *Exdoors Baccreiov. 
(Theory of Money and Policy of Monetary Reconstruction. 
By Dem. Katitsounakis. Athens. 1926. Vassiliou. Pp. 
viii + 96. 8vo.) 


TuHE author of this book is a Professor of Political Economy 
in the Commercial Institute of Athens, and at the same time 
Lecturer in Economics at the University of Athens. He has 
studied at the University of Berlin and has made himself known 
in Greece through his translation of Herkner’s Die Arbeiterfrage 
and as editor of a good economic Quarterly ('Apyetov Oixovo- 
puxov kat Kowovixov ’Emiotnpor). 

This book gives in its first chapter an historical introduction 
about the origin and the evolution of money as well as a short 
exposé of the controversy between the metallist and the nominalist 
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(state) theory of money value. The second chapter deals with 
inflation, with foreign exchanges (Prof. Cassel’s purchasing power 
parity theory) and with the social consequences of inflation, as 
expounded in Mr. Keynes’ Monetary Reform. In the third part 
the author tries to systematise the different processes of monetary 
reconstruction under four heads: (1) Restoration, (2) Stabilisa- 
tion, (3) Devaluation, and (4) Reduction, and concludes in favour 
of the first, where the falling of the money value is less than 
20-30 per cent. In the last chapter the author deals with the 
experience on the matter of stabilisation till to-day in the different 
countries, with the propositions made in order to stabilise the 
purchasing power of money (Fisher, Keynes, etc.), and with the 
remedies proposed in Greece in order to stabilise the drachma. 

The chief merits of the work. lie in the concise way in which 
the author deals with so many-sided a subject, as well as in the 
application of Greek terms instead of the respective foreign terms, 
a task in which the author succeeds well enough, and lastly in 
the rich bibliography (mainly German) given in the footnotes of 
the work. 

J. CouTSOYANNIS 


British War Budgets. By F. W. Hirst and J. E. ALien. 
(London: Humphrey Milford [Oxford University Press]. 
1926. Roy. 8vo. Pp. xiv + 495. 15s. net.) 


DISAPPOINTMENT is relative to expectation; but the confident 
anticipation that we should find these practised authors combining 
to produce a valuable study of this important subject is far 
from realised. Their object ‘‘ has been to give an adequate 
presentation of British War Finance as displayed in the twelve 
Budgets from 1914 to 1924.”” Their method has been to abridge 
the parliamentary debates on these Budgets and to add here and 
there some phrases of comment, which are scattered throughout 
the volume like beads without a string. The whole story 
resembles a report from the Press Gallery of the House of Commons 
to a Liberal newspaper. This limited point of view seems to 
have been self-imposed, since Mr. Hirst is a member of the 
Editorial Board of the Carnegie Endowment, on whose behalf 
the book has been compiled. 

A budget is but a programme. The important questions are 
what was done rather than what was proposed, what was the 
effect of the measures taken rather than what was said in 
Parliament before those measures were sanctioned. Everybody 
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knows that for the most part the speeches made by private 
members after the Budget has been opened are as ineffective as 
the idle wind. Year after year the same members air their 
particular fancies—the capital levy, taxation of land values, 
higher or lower rates of death duties, or income tax and super-tax, 
or indirect taxation, new taxes (seldom worthy of serious financial 
consideration), hard cases, minute suggestions on points of detail, 
prophecies and forebodings, and a large selection of platitudes not 
deemed worthy of mention even in the next morning’s Times. 
Seen in perspective these contemporary comments and vain 
repetitions are almost entirely non-significant. To resurrect 
them from the pages of Hansard long after they have been 
decently buried and forgotten is surely not worth while. What, 
for example, does it profit us to know that “a new point was 
raised by Sir Charles Yate, who suggested that if women were 
given the same votes as men they should also pay the same taxes, 
yet ‘the only taxes a woman now pays have been reduced by 
13d. a lb. on her sugar and 4d. a lb. on her tea’”’? ‘To describe 
this as a point is flattery. Caustic mention of it might have 
served to pad out a journalist’s copy. To enshrine it with 
countless other inane remarks in this historical chronicle is merely 
to burden the reader with brute matter. A vast amount of useless 
detail might have been pruned out of the reports with advantage. 

But the sins of omission are more serious. If they were 
. going to take so wide a sweep as twelve Budgets, the authors 
might have started with 1913, not only to continue the story 
where it is left off by Sir Bernard Mallet’s British Budgets, but to 
show clearly how we stood when we entered upon the task of 
financing the War. For lack of a conspectus of pre-war taxation 
the references to increases of existing rates compel research into 
the old rates. To discover what shape the Budgets finally took 
we must turn aside to the Finance Acts. To find the “ out turn ” 
or results of the Budgets we must look into the Finance Accounts 
and examine the figures under the various heads of revenue and 
expenditure. To make allowances for the changes in the value 
of money we must hunt up a table of index-numbers. To 
compare our financial position in 1924 with what it was in 1914, 
the social reactions of our War finance, the altered total and 
distribution of national wealth, and to discuss the outlook as 
affected by the various financial changes, we needed a compact 
essay in conclusion. Left to do all this for ourselves we cannot 
feel that we have been given “ an adequate presentation of British 
War Finance.” There is no reference to any of the abundant 
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literature on the subject, not even to Hansard. We are not told 
how much the separate revenue and expenditure of the Irish 
Governments amounted to at the end of the decennium and are 
left without any criterion of the effect of Home Rule upon 
British Budgets. At every turn we feel the need for further 
information to understand the story unless we are acquainted 
with it already. 

Viewed merely as a précis of Budget debates the volume lacks 
the discrimination which would preserve only what is worth 
preserving. As a piece of history it is wanting in completeness, 
in articulation of structure and in connecting filiation of thought. 
As a critical study it affords no new light. Severe as this judg- 
ment may seem, the authors, who have shown that they can do so 
much better, cannot be acquitted of having lost an opportunity. 
Their industry and ability are established. But they are not 
conspicuous in this compilation. 

Henry Hicas 


Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By F. W. Hirst. (Mac- 
millan & Co. Pp. 588. 25s. net.) 


A vast literature has been built up in the United States 
round the heroes of the American Revolution and the Fathers of 
Confederation; but English readers know little of it. It is only 
when a popular and eloquent English historian like Sir George 
Trevelyan writes about the Revolution that Englishmen read 
about it; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that most 
Englishmen who know anything about Alexander Hamilton know 
it only from Mr. F. 8. Oliver’s brilliant biography. An English- 
man’s study of another great American of that great age is there- 
fore very welcome; and it may be hoped that Mr. Hirst’s book 
will do much to dissipate the ignorance which prevails in this 
country about the man who ranks in the minds of many Americans 
as second only to Washington among the giants who made the 
United States. Mr. Hirst’s narrative is a little long, but its 
style is admirably simple and direct, and it never fails to be 
interesting because its subject is so remarkable a man and one 
who played so great a part in such great events. Readers of 
this book will find themselves at the very heart of the American 
Revolution; for it was Jefferson, of course, who drafted the 
Declaration of Independence. They will watch the emergence of 
an old quiescent conservative society like that of Virginia into an 
age of conflict and new ideas; for Jefferson was one of the ablest 
Virginian politicians, Governor of the State during part of the 
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War of Independence, and the leader of liberal reform. They 
will obtain a very interesting sidelight on the opening moves in 
the drama of the French Revolution; for Jefferson was American 
Minister at Paris from 1784 to 1789. They will see the new 
American Government at work, operating the new constitutional 
machine and setting it on a sound financial basis, beset by party 
and personal antagonisms and by the impact of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic War, drifting into the unfortunate 
“War of 1812,” and finally emerging into an era of peace and 
good-will; for Jefferson succeeded Adams as President of the 
United States from 1801 to 1809, and was the friend and confidant 
of his own successor, Madison. And the story is illuminated all 
the time by the personal commentary—the letters and talk and 
philosophic reflections—of the Sage of Monticello. 

It is a fine book, but it might have been finer. Mr. Hirst is 
too devoted a biographer to be a good historian. The history 
he presents is Jeffersonian history. His judgment of men and 
measures, of causes and effects, is apparently the same as 
Jefferson’s, since Jefferson in his opinion was virtually always 
right and his opponents always wrong. And this onesidedness is 
the more remarkable because in his preface and elsewhere Mr. 
Hirst criticises Mr. Oliver with unusual acerbity for favouring 
Hamilton at Jefferson’s expense. Yet in his own pages he 
commits the same crime in reverse. Every act of Jefferson’s is 
inspired by a sense of public duty, every act of Hamilton’s by 
private ambition. The one is a transparently candid patriot, the 
other a dark and dangerous intriguer. Mr. Hirst, indeed, might 
be living on the morrow of the controversy and not a century after 
it, when most thoughtful Americans, recognising that both men 
were great and neither wholly free from human imperfections, 
have long ago set them side by side in their national pantheon. 
And similarly with other questions. A fairer account of the 
causes of the American Revolution or the War of 1812 is given 
by several American historians than by Mr. Hirst, or rather by 
Jefferson, uncorrected and unmodified by Mr. Hirst. Much, 
therefore, as we value and enjoy his book, we must still await the 
ideal biography. 

R. CoUPLAND 


The Facts of Industry : the Case for Publicity. By Lorp Astor, 
and others. (Macmillan. 1926. 1s.) 


Tus is the Report of a Committee of which Mr. W. T. Layton 
was chairman, and which included prominent representatives of 
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Labour and Capital. The case which they state rests on the 
importance of more complete information as to the causes of 
industrial peace, trade stability, and the security of the investor ; 
governed by the general consideration that the theory of private 
enterprise, when it presupposes an advantageous flow of labour or 
capital in the directions where they are most needed, itself implies 
a reasonable publicity of relative profits and other conditions. 

The general conclusions will scarcely be regarded as contro- 
versial, but they are set out with a conciseness and lucidity 
which should cause this pamphlet to be widely used and 
quoted. On the first point, that of industrial relations, the 
existing means of publicity are classified, in addition to official 
sources, according as industries make use of the relevant statistics 
as a normal practice, or only on special occasions; and a draft is 
added of the information suggested as necessary for a general 
application, the industry being taken as the unit. Might not 
this draft be amplified by the inclusion of the number of share- 
holders, the smallest number who own half the shares, and the 
number of shares owned by the upper quarter of owners? and 
also by some figure to show employees’ shareholding? The 
Committee suggest that a compulsory basis is necessary, and that 
the Board of Trade should be empowered, in default of a competent 
authority for any industry, to collect and publish the facts. To 
an interesting summary of the statistics now in use regarding 
industrial fluctuations, and of opinions on their effect, they 
append a proposal, also to be carried out under the requisition of 
the Board of Trade, for regular information as to Stocks, Deliveries 
and Orders. ‘The investor, in the third place, should be protected 
by balance sheets available on demand for a fee, in a suggested 
form, and within six months after the conclusion of the accounting 
period. 

D. H. Macereaor 


The Need for Eugenic Reform. By Leonard Darwin. (London : 
John Murray. 1926. Pp. 532. 12s.) 


Ir is not inappropriate that the son of the man of science who 
did more than anyone else to win for the conception of evolution 
a place in the mental heritage of all educated people should have 
written the most important book yet published on eugenics. 
For the central conception of eugenics is the desirability, if not 
the necessity, that man should take into his own hands the 
direction of his future evolution. When we remember that it 


was Sir Francis Galton, a cousin and contemporary of Charles 
No. 148.—VvoL. XXXVI. KK 
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Darwin, who coined the word eugenics, it is obvious that it is 
difficult to measure the debt we owe to the author’s family for 
their painstaking, illuminating, and ever-broadening treatment 
of this theme. 

If man is to take up this task he must first gain knowledge 
of the part played by inheritance in human affairs. It is an 
error to suppose that biologists and students of inheritance as 
such can now provide, or will ever be in a position to provide, 
information upon all the aspects of this problem. Upon a know- 
ledge only of the results reached by biologists in the field usually 
assigned to them, a programme for the guidance of humanevolution 
cannot be founded. To the results won by biologists in their 
special field there must be added the results of a study of the 
distribution of inherited characters within the population, and 
of the changes in their distribution, and of a study of the manner 
in which inherited qualities manifest themselves under different 
surroundings. These additional studies constitute a science in 
themselves, and the primary need is thus for a science of eugenics. 
This need is not adequately realised by the majority of tlose who 
write on this subject. They forget that the building up of a 
pure science not only makes it possible, but also in a vigorous 
and alert community does more or less ensure, that it will be 
applied so as to promote human welfare when its results are 
clear and incontestable. Again, the existence of an organised 
body of scientific knowledge ensures that proposals emanating 
from cranks and masquerading in the guise of applied science will 
gain no serious attention and merely bring the promoters of them 
into ridicule. As things are, the numerous cranks who call them- 
selves eugenists and who are Major Darwin’s worst enemies do 
succeed in bringing eugenics and not merely themselves into dis- 
credit in the eyes of instructed people, just because there is no 
recognised and authoritative body of eugenic knowledge against 
which their pretensions can be measured. The “ flat earth” 
theorist could hardly get a letter into the worst-informed of our 
newspapers, but the communications of persons quite as ignorant 
of the relevant sciences as the “‘ flat earth ” theorist is of physics 
appear upon the problems of eugenics in papers and journals of 
the highest repute. 

Major Darwin is not to be numbered among those who fail 
to recognise the need for a science of eugenics. His mind is, 
however, so keenly engaged with proposals for reform that he 
fails to emphasise this need and seems inclined towards an undue 
tolerance for the cranks, whom he perhaps regards too sympathe ; 
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ally because they are engaged upon the crusade the objects of 
which he has so much at heart. In somewhat laborious fashion 
he traverses the whole field with his eye always upon proposals 
for reform. Neglecting the latter for a moment, what is there 
to be said of his views as to the position in this country to-day ? 
We do know something definite about the inheritance of human 
traits and about differential class fertility. We know little or 
nothing about the relative fertility of groups such as paupers 
or the mentally defective, and in respect of the latter matter 
Major Darwin here, as elsewhere, inclines to a rather more pessi- 
mistic view than the indications warrant. We know very little 
about the manifestation of human characters under changing 
social conditions and about inherited differences between the 
classes. The last matter is of fundamental importance. The 
classes make very different contributions to future generations. 
Do they differ markedly in aspect of endowment? There are 
two ways of approaching the problem. The results of applying 
intelligence and other tests lead cautious workers such as Mr. 
Cyril Burt to think that slight differences may exist in respect 
to that relatively small aspect of mental endowment which can 
as yet be so measured. Secondly, since the classes are dis- 
tinguished by their incomes, is income an indication of innate 
endowment? With regard to the first point, Major Darwin 
seems to go slightly beyond the available evidence in deducing 
that differences exist, and with regard to the second he appears 
considerably to under-estimate the strength of the institutional 
factors which go to determine a man’s occupation and income. 
Nevertheless these factors are coming to be of less account. If 
the mechanism for the selection of those occupying the better- 
paid posts becomes more perfect, and differential class fertility 
continues, a truly serious prospect opens out. 

The author’s attitude to the wider problems of the importance 
of inherited characters in social development is perhaps open to 
more serious criticism. Inherited qualities are essentially limit- 
ing factors, whereas he would seem to imply that they are some- 
thing more. An improvement in the innate endowment of the 
race would make possible but would not ensure achievement of 
greater social value. He speaks (p. 307) of the “ colossal sum ”’ 
expended on “ public assistance,” which in his definition includes 
education. It is not irrelevant to remark that the misguided 
persons who plunged Europe into war and cost us far more 
colossal sums belonged to the upper classes. He forgets that a 
few efficient human wolves if not tamed by civilisation may cost 
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us far more than the flocks of silly sheep. His reference to 
“public assistance’ shows that he is not entirely without 
sympathy for the view that regards the poor as an inefficient group 
parasitic upon the efficient rich. But it would be erroneous to 
give the impression that Major Darwin’s careful and thoughtful 
discussion does more than incline slightly too much towards 
pessimistic conclusions. 

The problem is a real one, and even if the position is not 
getting worse, there is an overwhelming case for the consideration 
of proposals for reform. Whether mental deficiency is increasing 
or not, it is a eugenic problem of serious extent. Eugenists by 
their alarmist attitude tend to obscure this simple point. Major 
Darwin has nothing startling to propose, but his sane and sober 
discussion of remedies deserves careful attention. He favours 
sterilisation and prohibition of marriage under certain circum- 
stances. He thinks that contraception is inevitable and might 
be racially beneficial. He has an appreciation of what is and 
what is not politically possible. But it is to be regretted that 
while he resembles in honesty of purpose and breadth of view 
those members of his family who have put us in their debt, the 
resemblance does not extend to literary facility. There is a 
heaviness of hand which weighs upon the reader, who longs for 
Galton’s lightness of touch, which makes his books still a joy 
to read, and for his father’s sober and masterly prose. 

A. M. Carr SAUNDERS 


Some Problems of Wages and their Regulation in Great Britain 
since 1918. By Atan G. B. FisHer, Ph.D. (London: 
P. S. King. 1926. Pp. 276. 12s. 6d.) 


From the point of view of subject-matter, Dr. Fisher’s book 
may almost be described as being two books in one. He seems to 
suggest this himself in his Preface, which begins, “‘ This study aims 
at an historical presentation of some of the more important wage 
problems that have arisen since the War,” while its second 
paragraph states, ‘‘In addition to questions of method . . . the 
following wage problems are also discussed: relation of wages 
to cost of living, etc.” This seems a perfectly reasonable com- 
bination of subject-matter, and an eminently sound method of 
approach, in so far as it is intended to utilise the historical facts 
as an aid to critical analysis and a search for the solutions of 
these problems. Attention is drawn to the two parts of the book 
not on the score of method, but because they are of very unequal 
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interest and merit—unless, indeed, the author’s objective was 
much more limited than might be imagined or desired. 

The historical presentation is eminently satisfactory. Dr. 
Fisher has digested an immense amount of material, and presents 
his conclusions clearly and with an attractive style. His repro- 
duction of contemporary atmosphere and thought, and their 
swift and subtle changes during the immediate post-war years, is 
highly successful, and his aptitude for telling quotation finds full 
and legitimate scope. Starting with a brief description of wage 
regulation during the actual war years, he records the trans- 
formation of the Committee on Production into the Interim 
Court of Arbitration, and finally into the Industrial Court. He 
searches carefully for the evolution of any principles of wage 
legislation, and if on the whole his search is somewhat barren, he 
is to be thanked for even this negative conclusion. His recital, 
however, is very far from mere narrative, for it is interspersed with 
comment and criticism, much of it highly interesting. Mention 
might be made, in particular, of his account of the National 
Industrial Conference, and a short chapter on the effect in Great 
Britain of international labour legislation developments. The 
history of all the experiments in methods of wage legislation since 
1918 certainly merits careful study, and Dr. Fisher has fulfilled 
the need most adequately and with well-judged promptitude. 

The discussion of different wage problems is inserted in the 
historical account as opportunity offers. It cannot be said that 
Dr. Fisher makes any considerable contribution to the under- 
standing and proper appreciation of these problems, nor does he 
offer any material assistance towards their solution. In most 
cases he contents himself with presenting the opinions of various 
well-known writers, with here and there a comment on the 
validity of the arguments which he cites. It may be doubted 
whether at the present moment this is a task worth doing. What 
Dr. Fisher has done is to offer a historical presentation of current 
thought on these problems, and nothing more; but after the 
Preface and the Introduction, one imagines that he is himself 
going to lift current ideas a stage farther on the road. In the 
Introduction he whets the appetite of the economist, as also on 
various later pages, but Dr. Fisher the historian seems to have 
Dr. Fisher the economist on an invisible leash, and when the 
latter advances a few steps, he is sternly pulled to heel. It is to 
be hoped that the leash will break before long, and that Dr. 
Fisher as economist will claim at least equality of opportunity, 
even if the results achieved are not of such a high order of merit 
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as the historical portions of this volume. For, of books on the 
modern problems of wage determination, the economists’ book- 
shelf is singularly bare, and even a limited contribution would 
be most acceptable. 


J. W. F. Rowe 


Geschichte der Produktivitdtstheorie. Von Dr. JAKoB Baxa, 
Privatdozenten der Universitit Wien. (Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 1926. Pp. 180. 8vo. 6.50 mk.) 

Produktivitat. Von FrirpA WuNpERLIcH. (Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 1926. Pp. iv + 358. 8vo. 14 mk.) 


Ir speaks well for German enterprise that the same publisher 
should put out almost simultaneously two competing volumes 
pursuing with zest the same elusive Idea. What do we mean by 
Production, Productivity, Productive and Unproductive Labour, 
and the like? How have our conceptions of these terms 
developed? What light do history and literature and philosophy 
afford to economic theory as to the nature of Productivity? It 
will be the reader’s own fault if his mind is not well furnished 
with material for an answer after grappling with these strenuous 
and well-documented essays. 

As the study of economics gets broader and deeper the history 
of economic thought attracts more attention. It is all to the 
good that this should take the form of monographs rather than 
ambitious attempts to cover the whole ground in a synthesis 
which must be shallow and inadequate until it can be done in 
the grand manner on a large scale. Such a history must draw 
largely upon special studies like those before us, and upon many 
others yet to be written—‘“ materials to serve ” for the compre- 
hensive history which we still await. 

Dr. Baxa has done his work with care and ability. He takes 
us through the ages from the Mercantilists to the Physiocrats, the 
Kameralists, Adam Smith, J. B. Say, and Carey, and apart 
from these to a long succession of German writers, Fichte, Soden, 
Miller, Jakob, Hegel, Storch, Hermann, List, Rau, Roscher, and 
Marx the most important. Copious quotations are given from 
their works. The expansion of ideas is clearly brought out and 
it is claimed that the idealistic conception of Productivity with 
its wide embrace of the immaterial as well as the material factors 
is to be credited entirely to German thinkers, especially to Soden 
and Miiller, whose memory is now emerging from eclipse. It 
would seem from internal evidence that Dr. Baxa is handicapped 
by the language difficulty. He mentions foreign writers only 
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when he quotes from German translations and, except for a 
passing reference to John Mill and McCulloch, names no English 
authority later than Ricardo. If he had known Sidgwick’s 
Socratic inquiry, “‘ productive of what?” he might have found 
a thread through the labyrinth of inquiry and cleared up much 
of the discussion which for lack of this precision tends to degenerate 
into mere logomachy. It is easy to inveigh against the materialism 
of the Physiocrats and of Adam Smith, and to ask sarcastically 
whether soldiers and State officials, savants and ecclesiastics, are 
sterile or unproductive. If with Dr. Bonar we imagine The 
Tables Turned and Adam Smith questioning his critics, we may 
suppose him to ask, “ Did I not say that defence is of more 
importance than opulence, and that services may be useful, 
honourable, and even necessary to society without being pro- 
ductive in the sense in which I use this term of art?” It was 
a very important step to discard this narrow sense, but that is 
another story, of which Dr. Baxa supplies an adequate version. 
Frieda Wunderlich stands on a higher plane and uses a larger 
canvas. She refers to some three hundred writers, always with 
relevance and not for mere display, combines great analytical 
ability with pungent and critical judgment and breadth of view, 
and passes with ease from the history of the idea of Productivity 
to a masterly discussion of its significance. She sees in Pro- 
ductivity the end and aim of economic activity to free humanity 
so far as may be from material fetters to its highest development. 
It looks forward, therefore, to the future and must be judged 
by looking backward. Its teleology is considered from the 
subjective, psychologic, metaphysical and idealistic standpoints. 
Its technique and organisation are carefully examined as well as 
its relation to consumption, and the author strives throughout 
not only to exhibit the Many in the One, but especially to dis- 
cover the One in the Many. Her firm grasp of economics and 
her recognition of its essential importance are harmonised with 
a philosophic outlook remarkable in what appears to be a first 


essay and single her out as a writer of great promise. 
Henry Hiaes. 


English Monastic Finances in the Later Middle Ages. By 
R. H. Snare. (Cambridge: University Press. 1926. 
Pp. ix + 190. 10s. 6d.) 
WHATEVER may be the case with the physical sciences it is 
certainly not the case with the historical sciences that progress 
is achieved by the passionless pursuit of knowledge for its own 
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sake, undisturbed by the stimulus, or the suggestions, of con- 
temporary controversies. That does not necessarily mean that 
the historical researches of a period are so biassed by partisan 
preoccupations as to be of little value; though it has often been 
so. It may only mean that intellectual interest is awakened to 
aspects of the past which had been forgotten or neglected; and 
it may reasonably be hoped that, with the growth of the scientific 
conscience and the more complete survey of the available material, 
the range of possible dispute will be progressively narrowed and 
the area enlarged of permanently acquired truth. 

These rather trite observations are suggested by Mr. Snape’s 
most painstaking and really useful volume. Well into last century 
the monk and the friar of pre-Reformation centuries was pictured 
by the popular imagination in Protestant countries as—well, as 
they are depicted in The Ingoldsby Legends and in the song 
A Friar of Orders Grey! Against such deeply-rooted assumptions, 
the new religious and esthetic movements, with their revived 
respect for the Middle Ages, were slow in making headway. 
But before long they were reinforced by the work of historians 
like Dixon in England and Janssen in Germany. The seamy side 
of Reformation history was dragged out into the light; with the 
natural result of awakening doubt, among educated people 
generally, as to whether even the monasteries in the sixteenth 
century deserved their hard fate. And the reaction against 
individualism in modern economic life has caused many who care 
nothing for theological disputes to be on the look-out for merits 
in institutions which, in theory at any rate, were not individualistic. 

If attention is confined to the two centuries 1450-1650, it will, 
I suppose, be a long time before unanimous verdicts are reached 
even as to the external happenings of the Reformation period. 
The stage dreamt of by Lord Acton in the Prospectus to the 
Cambridge History, when the reader cannot tell when Cardinal 
Gasquet drops the pen and Dr. Fairbairn takes it up, may, 
perhaps, never be reached. Certain ideas or principles may 
seem so vital that their very defective external concomitants fall 
into the background. An “ agreed report’ must be reached by 
taking a longer view, both backwards and forwards. And it may 
be facilitated by shifting the discussion to the more sordid perhaps, 
but less heated, atmosphere of economic history. 

Mr. Snape’s volume is a considerable contribution in this 
direction. Putting on one side all questions as to the religious 
conceptions represented by monasticism, and all the psychological 
questions as to community life and celibacy, he concentrates his 
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attention on the actual working in the later Middle Ages of the 
monasteries as establishments viewed on their material side. 
How many monks were there in houses large and small, and how 
many servants had they; how was the necessary daily business 
of such establishments organised, and what ascounts were kept; 
what were the various sources of revenue and the various items 
of expense; what sort of meals did they have; how much 
physical comfort did they enjoy ; how much was spent in charity ? 
These are the questions he tackles, working on a broad basis of 
already printed evidence. For in fact, in recent years, there 
has been a large publication of evidence, in the way of Visitations 
and Accounts which enable us to get behind the monastic Rules 
and discover what actually took place. It was time that the 
general conclusions should be put together to which the new 
information leads, and this Mr. Snape has done. Our material 
is still so full of gaps that it is apparently almost impossible to 
draw up a complete Income and Expenditure account for any 
one year of any great establishment. But fortunately the records 
supplement one another in such a way as to leave little room for 
doubt on any important topic. In the main Mr. Snape confirms 
the conclusions to which others have been coming before him. 
The monasteries did not fall because of any grave moral corrup- 
tion, but because of their loss of hold upon the interests of their 
time. They had ceased to be the managers of great estates; 
they had ceased to be the chief centres of learning. 

There are two directions in which inquiries need to be pushed 
further. One is the growth, side by side with the decaying 
monasticism of the fifteenth century, of the institutions which, 
however imperfectly, were to take its place. Chief among them 
was the parochial system, which in the next century was to be 
anchored down to earth by the Poor Law. And the other is the 
history of monasticism in the countries remaining Catholic. 
How were the monasteries, in fact, functioning in France, for 
instance, before the Revolution? The use to which the term 
Abbé was put looks as if there was a good deal behind it. It 
may be found, on a wide view, that the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries in England did not, in the long run, make so big a 
difference as we are apt to suppose when we limit our view to the 
Reformation period. 

Wm. ASHLEY 
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Historical Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of Lord De 
L’Isle and Dudley, preserved at Penshurst Place. Vol. I. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 1925. Pp. lx + 550. 9s. paper, 
10s. 6d. boards.) 


THE magnificent collection of family papers at Penshurst 
Place has long been known owing to the fame of the Sidney 
family. In 1746 Collins published a selection of the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century correspondence in two folio volumes. 
Other selections from the papers were printed, including R. W. 
Blencowe’s in his Sydney Papers (1825); and then in its early 
days, before it knew the extent of its task or had evolved a 
satisfactory method of fulfilling it, the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission published a descriptive list of the whole collection, 
occupying, however, only seventeen columns of print and tantalis- 
ing historians by that pernicious if excusable practice of quoting 
occasional titbits. The Commission is now going back on its 
tracks and is to give us (we hope) a full calendar on the new 
scale which a more thorough historical method and wider interests 
demand. We welcome the policy implied in this action, for 
there are other invaluable collections of papers whose sad fate 
it was to be surveyed in the Commission’s early days; and we 
hope that it may not be long before the Calthorpe collection is 
similarly reviewed : although these manuscripts were noticed in 
an early report, one has still to turn to Bernard’s catalogue of 
manuscripts, published in 1697, to know what the collection 
contains, and yet in Sir Robert Beale’s papers it has some of 
the most important manuscripts for Elizabethan history that are 
known to be in existence. Mr. Kingsford, the editor of the 
volume of Penshurst manuscripts now before us, does not say 
how he proposes in later volumes to deal with the Sidney papers 
that have already been printed; but in these days of economy 
it may be well to raise our voice in anticipation and plead for at 
least such notice of them as was given of Haynes and Murdin’s 
Burghley Papers in the Hatfield Calendar. Collins’ Sydney State 
Papers is a rare work, cumbersome, badly indexed, and (we 
suppose) not without many editorial errors. The way of the 
historian too often lies over obstacles of what proves ultimately 
to have been bad economy. 

The Sidneys were one of the great families whom the Tudors 
delighted to honour. Two lucky marriages made their fortune, 
one into the Brandon family, which brought them to the court 
of Henry VIII, Charles Brandon’s brother-in-law, the other into 
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the Dudley family, which ensured a continuance of favour 
throughout Edward VI’s reign,-and from the danger of which 
Henry Sidney wisely escaped by steering clear of Northumber- 
land’s intrigues against Mary. Four successive Tudors smiled 
on them, and he two founders of the family’s greatness, Sir 
William and Sir Henry Sidney, accumulated lands and offices. 
The former secured the lands of the dissolved Sussex abbey of 
tobertsbridge, and also Penshurst. The latter inherited part of 
the Brandon estates, including lands formerly belonging to the 
church and college of Tattershall in Lincolnshire; also, he was 
at times Vice-Treasurer, Treasurer, and Lord Deputy in Ireland, 
and—from 1559 to his death—President of the Council in the 
Marches of Wales. 

It is these lands and offices which supply us with the papers 
now calendared. We have, if not a complete, a very rich collec- 
tion of the documents relating to Robertsbridge Abbey lands : 
charters and deeds from the twelfth century on, excellently 
calendared; rentals of the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, of 
which specimen entries are given; and reeves’ and bursars’ 
accounts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which are 
adequately calendared. A payment to the king’s players (his- 
trionibus domini Regis) and other payments to players may be 
noted (p. 167). The Tattershall documents include the interest- 
ing statutes and ordinances for the college and almshouse, also 
various accounts, and a letter, written about 1460, containing 
some vigorous English: ‘‘ y had lever the devyll had any thing 
of us then he, . . . for he hath sold to[o] many fals halpeny 
worthes of stynkyng fysshe to compare with a lord or with any 
gentelman”’ (p. 187). Comparing the last of the receiver's 
accounts (1507-8) before the dissolution of the college, with the 
first extant after its dissolution (1558-9), one sees that the revenues 
have shot up from £358 (deducting the previous year’s surplus) 
to £941. It looks as though we may have here a concrete example 
of the increase in the value of estates effected by lay landlords; 
but the editor unfortunately gives the total receipts without the 
items, and not having noticed the extraordinary rise himself 
leaves us uncertain of its significance. Amongst the papers are 
building accounts, in one of which we notice the phrase “ ligna 
vocata scarfaldpollis ’ (p. 198), and there is an indenture for 
the re-erection of a house as an almshouse which reminds one 
very much of a modern architect’s specification (p. 175). 

It is unnecessary to point out the value of these accounts for 
the economic and social historian, but they pale beside the 
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wonderful series of household accounts amongst the Sidney 
papers proper. Sir Henry Sidney had households in Ireland ag 
Lord Deputy, in the Welsh Marches as Lord President, and at 
Penshurst, each with its separate and yet inter-related accounts, 
There are accounts of the receivers-general or treasurers of the 
household, and accounts of numerous subordinate officials, even 
to accounts for the stables. We wish Mr. Kingsford had 
straightened out this complex household organisation in his 
Introduction, as it was easier—and perhaps only possible—to 
do with the original accounts before him. However, it remains 
an admirable subject for historical study. One subject among 
many which will interest the economic historian is Sidney’s need 
and method of raising ready money in anticipation of his receipts 
from the Exchequer. We notice that the Greshams and Benedict 
Spinola appear as creditors, also the mayor and citizens of Cork 
and Limerick, and many friends. In one account, out of receipts 
totalling £4213, £3890 was made up of loans, £3200 being at 
interest (which seems to have varied from 8 per cent.—a low 
rate in those days—to 14 per cent.) and £690 from friends. 

But to the economic historian the central interest of this 
volume lies in the series of accounts for the ironworks and steel- 
works in Sussex, Kent and Glamorgan. The Robertsbridge 
accounts date from 1541, beginning with the charges for making 
a forge and a furnace. By 1573 Sidney had farmed these works for 
a payment of £200 per annum (p. 248). Apparently the average 
annual production of iron at Robertsbridge and Panningridge was 
about 115 tons with a clear gain of £270: the maximum figures 
(in 1562) were 202 tons and £400. There is notice of the importa- 
tion of foreign workmen, and there is an interesting estimate of 
the materials and cost of production per ton of “ plates”? and 
iron (p. 319). Mr. Kingsford calendars only a few of these 
accounts—at Penshurst there is practically a complete run of one 
set from 1542-73—and in calendaring them he has abridged 
them, often drastically. We think their interest warranted more 
space; but we suppose it is inevitable, if ironic, that the more 
important, because more complete, a series of accounts the less 
adequately they will be calendared. The editor is probably not 
to blame. The Commission’s poverty is mightier than his will. 
Before turning from ironworks we must notice one astonishing 
entry: Robert, Earl of Leicester’s rental from ironworks in 
Shropshire is put at £1600 (p. 301). 

This review is already over-long and we must leave notice of 
the splendid inventory of household furniture at Kenilworth, and 
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other items of interest, and call attention to one or two editorial 
slips. On pp. 103-4, “ if he dies- before his wife ” should surely 
be reversed. On p. 167 the editorial [xid.] should be [xd.]. 
The account on pp. 358-9 is for the year from Lady Day 1571, 
not from Michaelmas 1570; and the editor’s (sic) after the total 
of charges ought to have been put—if anywhere—after the item 
£104 for diet money. Reference to other accounts (e.g., p. 360) 
or to Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, i. 52, and a little arithmetic, will 
show that this item should be £1040, the normal Presidential 
allowance. In the next account the same section of the receipts 
has gone wrong. The item £1160 should probably be £1560, 
and the 100 marks seem to have been computed as £100. The 
editor, however, adds no (sic) to guide us in rectifying the error, 
and we realise ruefully that when items are omitted from accounts 
in calendaring we are made dependent upon a meticulous accuracy 
and close attentiveness which may sometimes fail even so accom- 
plished and painstaking a scholar and editor as Mr. Kingsford. 
J. KE. NEALE 


The British Brass and Copper Industries to 1800. By HErnRyY 
Hamitton. (London: Longmans. 1926. Pp. xxvii + 388. 
18s.) 


To write a detailed history of a group of industries of varied 
and inconstant forms over a period of two and a half centuries 
is no mean task. Dr. Hamilton has tackled it worthily and has 
made an original contribution to industrial history. If, here 
and there, defects are noticed, they are cracks in the plaster 
and not in the masonry of his substantial pile. 

It is in the first chapters that these flaws are most manifest. 
The origin of the British copper and brass industries in those 
curious alliances of English courtiers and German capitalists 
incorporated as the Mines Royal and the Mineral and Battery 
Works has been disclosed by the researches of Professor Scott 
and Mr. Collingwood. What is now needed is the play of criticism 
and imagination on material already accumulated; and Dr. 
Hamilton’s infinite capacity for painstaking research avails less 
here than in those later periods where he is himself the pioneer. 

When he reads that “ colliers ” brought from Shropshire to 
work at Keswick had to be watched lest they ran away, he assumes 
that they were coal-miners in a state of bondage (p. 20). If he 
had remembered that the Mines Royal had power to impress 
labour he would hardly have ascribed to these colliers a status 
of exceptional servitude. And if he had reflected that the word 
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“collier” had other denotations than its modern one he might 
have glanced again at his source, and so have seen these men 
at their regular work of hewing not coal but trees, and converting 
wood into “coals” in the forest clearings. They were, in fact, 
neither bondsmen nor coal-miners. The same naiveté appears 
when the difficulties of the Company in the early fifteen-seventies 
are attributed to ‘‘the smallness of the demand for copper” 
(p. 25). There is no hint of the general trade depression in 
England, no suggestion of the storm that had swept away the 
international money market at Antwerp and that must have 
played havoc with a concern drawing much of its capital, to 
say nothing of its labour and enterprise, from the Continent. 
Again, not all readers will abandon their prejudices to the contrary 
when they are told that Elizabethan policy was ‘ eminently 
successful,’ and that much of the success was due to the close 
contact between the Council and industry (p. 43). Some will 
await a finer assay of the evidence than is made in these pages. 
In describing the forms of organisation and the relations 
between rival and consecutive productive groups in the eighteenth 
century the author is much more successful. An admirable 
summary is given of the causes of the growth of a small group of 
Birmingham craftsmen into a great industrial community; and 
the reasons for localisation and integration are clearly indicated. 
It is shown that a typical copper or brass company of the time of 
George II would have a capital of anything from £150,000 to 
£300,000; and a single set of works might employ eight hundred 
or more people. Leviathan is not, as is sometimes said, the 
offspring of the steam-engine. Moreover, the combination 
movement, which is still sometimes regarded as the latest flower 
of capitalist evolution, is seen in full bloom during the same 
period ; and most of the species catalogued by modern economists 
are illustrated with luxuriant detail in this volume. The vertical 
amalgamation, for example, is represented by the Cheadle Brass 
Company, which absorbed coal mines and smelting works on the 
one hand, and wire-drawing and manufacturing establishments on 
the other. The development of the combine is clearly depicted 
in the operations of the astute Thomas Williams of Anglesey, who 
held the majority of the shares in companies with an aggregate 
capital of £800,000, and who thus controlled half the copper 
output of the country. The price agreement is exhibited in the 
compact association of smelters which dictated to the mine- 
owners the terms on which it purchased ore, and to the braziers 
and copper-smiths the terms on which it sold its finished product. 
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And the cartel can be seen in the central selling agency set up by 
the Cornish miners in their struggles to escape from this tyranny. 

The history of the last of these combinations is detailed 
minutely from the letter-books of Boulton and Watt. When 
the attempt to control price without control of supply brought 
its inevitable penalties, the Cornish Metal Company adopted the 
modern methods of pensioning off the less efficient producers and 
of dumping surpluses abroad; and ultimately it was forced to 
take refuge in a new horizontal combination with the Anglesey 
companies. This, however, was unable to resist the solvent 
effects of rising prices, and during the last decade of the century 
competition filtered back again throughout the industry. More 
successful were the defensive measures taken by the Birmingham 
manufacturers, who, in 1781, paralleled more than one modern 
movement by setting up a co-operative enterprise to produce 
brass, and nine years later buttressed it with a similar concern 
for the smelting of copper. 

The chapter on wages, as was, perhaps, inevitable, is a thing 
of shreds and patches. Apparently no wages-books were 
accessible, apart from those of Soho and Smethwick, which were 
by no means simple brass works; and the only evidence of the 
earnings of domestic workers in these trades consists of citations 
from Adam Smith and Arthur Young. It is unfortunate that on 
the strength of this exiguous material Dr. Hamilton should draw, 
however guardedly, the conclusion that ‘‘ the general level of 
wages . . . in the large works or factories was lower than that 
prevailing among the small masters and domestic workers ”’ 
(p. 319). A priori we should expect the reverse : and not only 
do investigations in the cotton industry amply justify our 
expectations, but tentative inquiries in other metal trades tell in 
the same direction. But, again, this is a point of detail which it 
would be ungracious to stress. The greater part of Dr. Hamilton’s 
work is concerned with industrial organisation, and here he is 
illuminating and satisfying. He has written a book which no 
future historian of the combination movement can afford to ignore. 

In a brief introduction Sir William Ashley signifies approval 
of the author’s belief in authoritative intervention as a positive 
force in economic progress ; adds something to our knowledge of 
the genesis of Arnold Toynbee’s pioneer study; and makes a 
judicious and convincing defence of the term Industrial Revolution. 

T. S. AsHTon 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 
Tue BritisH ASSOCIATION, OxFORD, 1926. 


Sm J. C. Sramp presided over the annual meeting of the 
Economie Section of the British Association, which was held this 
year at Oxford. His Presidential Address, ‘‘Some Economic 
Aspects of Inheritance,’’ is printed above, and as the result of the 
discussion of various issues raised, a Committee of the Section was 
appointed to draft a scheme of inquiry into problems of taxation 
of wealth. A welcome speaker in the discussion was Prof. 
Rignano. 

The second day was devoted to two papers on Labour questions 
by Sir Lynden Macassey and Prof. Clay. These both dealt in a 
sense with the problem of “authority” in that Sir Lynden 
presented an argument on behalf of enforced membership of 
Trade Unions of employers and wage-earners, and of agreements 
enforceable at law, with penalties for breach; while Prof. Clay 
made a careful analysis of the recent history and effects of the 
redistribution which is due to the increasing expenditure on 
social schemes. 

Agricultural questions were discussed in papers by Sir Henry 
Rew on “ The Effects of Land Tenure Systems on Production,” 
and in the Presidential Address of Sir Daniel Hall to the Agri- 
cultural and Economic Sections in a Joint Session. In raising 
afresh the problem of food supply and population, Sir Daniel 
introduced a new index—the number of acres required to feed 
a unit of white population. By historical and other tests he 
inferred this to be about 24 acres. It was pointed out in the 
discussion that the figure for 1800 was 2-6 acres. As expansion, 
in Sir Daniel’s view, is approaching its limit, the higher costs of 
more intensive working of land present an urgent problem to 
technical agricultural research. The discussion was opened on 
behalf of the Economic Section by Prof. Macgregor, and was 
continued by Lord Bledisloe, Sir T. H. Middleton, Mr. Orwin, and 
Dr. Marie Stopes. 

In his paper on “The First Year of the Gold Standard ” 
Professor Gregory discussed the advantages of adopting, as a 
rate at which to stabilise currency, the internal or external 
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value, which might again have a cross division into the higher or 
lower value, giving four cases. The application to this country 
was statistically examined. Over the treatment of this question 
by his former pupil, Dr. Cannan presided with a just and obvious 
pleasure. 

In Mr. Bowie’s paper on “ Coal and Copartnership ” there was 
offered as an alternative to the present system of procceds- 
sharing, a method of division which would have a better claim to 
the title of copartnership. Mr. A. W. Flux’s concluding paper 
on “ British Export Industries’ examined the changes in the 
overseas markets of our leading export industries, especially with 
reference to changes in the nature of the products taken by 
individual markets or by overseas markets as a whole. 

The attendances were unusually large, and the meeting in 


every way successful. 
D. H. M. 
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Report of the Imperial Economic Committee on Marketing and 
Preparing for Market of Food-stuffs produced in the Overseas 
Parts of the Empire. Third Report: Fruit. (Cmd. 2658.) 
4s. 6d. 


In the opinion of the Committee, most of the fruit derived 
from foreign countries, with the exception of two classes, might 
at no very distant date be obtained from British sources. They 
state that, if this result were brought about, it would increase 
the foreign trade of Great Britain, for the reason that the Empire 
countries which might send us fruit buy a much larger value, 
per head of their population, of our exports than do foreign 
countries; an argument which all would not accept. 

In considering how the fruit industries of the Empire may 
be defended and developed, the Committee find themselves pre- 
vented from the suggestion of customs preference, or schemes of 
embargo or licence, by existing conditions. They therefore 
repeat the proposal of their First Report—that the consumer 
should be induced to develop a voluntary preference. This 
implies an Imperial organisation of the producers, and the 
mobilisation of the consumer at home. Great importance is 
attached to the representation in the U.K. of the organised 
producers. As “the cost of distribution in the U.K. is about 
equal to the whole cost of growing, carrying and handling up to, 
and inclusive of, the primary sale in the U.K.,” there is an 
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important aspect of marketing which it is for the Food Council 
to consider. The consumer’s voluntary preference must be 
obtained through a campaign of educative publicity and research, 
to be placed in the hands of an Executive Commission, as indicated 


in the Committee’s First Report. 
D. H. M. 





Report on an Inquiry into the Personal Circumstances and 
Industrial History of 3331 Boys and 2701 Girls registered for 
Employment at Employment Exchanges and Juvenile Employ- 
ment Bureaux. (Ministry of Labour. 1926. Price 1s. 9d.) 


TuHE Inquiry relates to June and July 1925, the sample taken 
being one in ten of the boys and girls on the Live Register of the 
Exchanges and Bureaux, who were interviewed by the local 
officers in charge. The results are summarised under the heads 
of Physical Characteristics and Appearance, Home Circumstances, 
School Career, First Situation (how soon obtained, how obtained, 
whether casual or giving opportunities for training, how long held), 
Industrial History (record of all situations held), Employability 
(probability of entering in normal times into trades or professions 
requiring training, into steady occupations, or into any job 
available). The general conclusion indicates a problem “ of the 
first magnitude” as regards the unsatisfactory nature of the 
employment sought, and “‘ the high proportion of situations which 
offered few or no prospects of training for a definite occupation.” 

D. H. M. 





Dutcu OFFICIAL PAPERS 


Staatscommissie Voor Het Muntwezen, Advies van de Staats- 
commissie, ingesteld bij Koninklijk Besluit van 6 April, 1921. 
(Report of the Royal Commission on currency in the Nether- 
lands and in the Dutch East Indies.) (’s Gravenhage : 
Landsdrukkerij. 1926. Pp. 142 + 41 4+ 113.) 


THE principal recommendations of the Commission are : 

1. The amount up to which the silver coins of Fl. 1.0 and 
Fl. 2.50 are legal tender in the Netherlands to be fixed at Fi. 
100.0; the silver coin of Fl. 0.50 to be abolished in the Nether- 
lands. 

2. The laws reducing the fineness of the silver coins of F1. 0.50, 
Fl. 1.0 and FI. 2.50 from -945 to -720 to be revoked. 
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3. If the existing currency notes (zilverbons) are to be main- 
tained, they should be fully covered by gold or gold bills of 
exchange. 

4. In future the silver coins of the home country and the 
colonies should bear different stamps. 

If these proposals are adopted, the so-called “limping ” 
standard will be replaced by a full and effective gold standard. 
Hitherto the Dutch token coins, which cannot be minted by 
private persons, have been legal tender up to any amount. As 
the Commission points out, this is due to the fact that in the 
early seventies the introduction of the gold standard in neigh- 
bouring countries compelled the Netherlands to abandon the silver 
standard hitherto in force. Owing to the fact that their currency 
thus consisted almost wholly of silver, the limping standard 
was accepted in 1875 as an emergency measure. Since then, 
however, owing to the increase of the population, the intensi- 
fication of economic life, and, above all, the absorption of great 
quantities of silver by the Dutch Indies, the surplus of silver has 
wholly disappeared from circulation and from the holdings of 
the Netherlands Bank. 

The Commission limits to the Netherlands its proposal to 
accept the gold standard. For the Dutch Indies it thinks the 
existing system the most practical for the time being. 

The monetary systems of the home country and of the colonies 
are to be entirely separated from one another, except in so far 
as regards the gold coins, which they will retain in common. 
Up to now they have also had the same silver coins of FI. 0.50, 
Fl. 1.0, and Fl. 2.50. The danger of this state of affairs is that 
silver can be used as a means of remittance between Holland and 
her colonies, thus causing an unnecessary surplus in the receiving 
and a shortage in the remitting territory, which leads to difficulties 
in daily payments effected in silver. If the Netherlands adopt the 
gold standard, it will be found in practice still more desirable to 
separate the monetary systems of the home country from that of 
the colonies. As the Commission points out, this separation is 
also right theoretically. The home country and the colonies are 
economically and geographically separate units. The values of 
their currencies are governed by independent sets of causes; in 
fact, Telegraphic Transfers on Batavia have a standing quotation 
in Amsterdam, which quotation, especially during the war, has 
sometimes shown sensible deviations from parity. Both terri- 
tories have a central bank, paper money and small coins of their 


own; it is reasonable to go a step further and to break a chain, 
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which, as the history of different monetary unions proves, often 
has undesirable consequences. 

Meanwhile the immediate and practical significance of the 
question has diminished since the exchange rate Amsterdam- 
Batavia has again (in March 1925) reached parity, and since then 
has occasionally even exceeded it. In the future, too, there is 
little danger that the two central banks, the Netherlands Bank and 
the Java Bank, acting in collaboration, will not be able to maintain 
this parity. 

Hence the Commission does not propose an immediate and 
complete reminting of the Indian silver currency, but recommends 
that the separate Indian coinage should be proceeded with 
gradually according to the demand for new coins arising out of 
the wear and tear of the circulation. 

Hitherto the Netherlands Bank could pay its notes either in 
silver or in gold. The latter metal was reserved for foreign 
payments according to the Declaration of 1903 (cited on page 
324 of this JourNAL, June 1926), and only small quantities of 
gold coins of Fl. 10.0 were brought into internal circulation. If 
silver coins ceased to be legal tender the Netherlands Bank would 
be obliged to pay its notes in gold coins. The Commission 
proposes that the cost of mintage of gold coins shall in future 
be borne by the State and that the Netherlands Bank should be 
authorised temporarily to pay in bullion, both measures being 
intended to protect the Bank’s stock of minted gold. 

G. W. J. Bruins 





Jaarcyfers Voor Nederland, 1924-25. (Statistical abstract of the 
Netherlands.) (’s Gravenhage: Centraal Bureau voor de 
Statistick. Pp. lvii + 353.) [Dutch and French texts.] 





Verslag Van de Nederlandsche Bank, 1925-1926, witgebracht 16 
Juni, 1926. (Report of the Netherlands Bank.) [Will also 
be published in LEnglish.] (Amsterdam: Blikman en 
Satorius. 1926. Pp. 74.) 
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OBITUARY 
Knut WICKSELL (1851-1926) 


Tue old oaks fall. Marshall not long ago, then Edgeworth, 
and now Wicksell. 

Johan Gustaf Knut Wicksell was born on the 20th of December, 
1851. After three years’ studies in Uppsala he won his first 
degree, candidatus philosophie, in 1872. His later studies were 
interrupted by school teaching in Uppsala, partly in a religious 
college. He took an active part in student activities, being at 
one time president of the Students’ Association; he also wrote 
a humorous play in the musical comedy style. At the same time 
his interests in social problems such as the drink question and 
the population problem were growing and were soon predominant. 
This was even more the case after a religious crisis which left 
him for the rest of his life a violent opponent of the Christian 
religion, at least in its orthodox form. He became interested 
above all in the population question, where he took a firm stand 
in favour of Neo-Malthusianism from the point of view of sexual 
morality and social welfare. To his last day he remained an 
ardent supporter and advocate of this belief, although the original 
violence of his attitude was abated as his standpoint became more 
generally understood. 

In 1885 Wicksell received his second degree, licentiatus 
philosophi, in Mathematics.!_ By that time his interest in social 
and ethical problems had become so great that he decided to desert 
Mathematics for Economics. Thus, like Marshall and Edgeworth, 
he came to the study of Economics by way of Ethics and Mathe- 
matics, and embarked on that study somewhat late, having 
reached his thirty-fifth year. The next five years were spent 
in England, Germany, Austria and France. Although he learnt 
much from economists in all these countries, I think there can be 
no doubt that the Austrian influence was paramount. 

Not until 1895 did he obtain his doctor’s degree in Economics. 
And even then his university studies were not finished. As the 
chairs in Political Economy in Sweden belonged to the Faculties 
of Law, he had to spend a great part of the next four years in 


1 Is it a mere chance that so many leaders in economic thought have been 
students of Mathematics in early life? To take a few examples I mention Cassel 
and Wicksell in Sweden, Marshall and Keynes in England, Fisher in U.S.A., 
Walras in France and Pareto in Italy. 
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the study of Law to make himself eligible for a professorship. 
From the year 1900 he served as assistant professor in Political 
Economy in Lund University, and from 1904 as full professor. 
In 1916 he retired and moved to Stocksund, a villa-town in the 
“ skargard,” close to Stockholm. There he lived the remaining 
ten years. Wicksell had married Anna Bugge, probably the 
most prominent woman lawyer in Sweden and Swedish representa- 
tive at the League of Nation’s meetings in Geneva. Their son, 
Dr. 8. D. Wicksell, is a lecturer in mathematical statistics in 
Lund University. 

In 1911 Wicksell became Doctor of Law, honoris cansd, 
in the Kristiania University, and in 1923 Honorary member 
of the American Economic Association. 


Wicksell’s first important work was Ueber Wert, Kapital und 
Rente, 1893. Here a theory of value and distribution is built 
up through a consistent and skilful use of the marginal analysis. 
In the marginal utility theory of value this analysis had already 
been used by Menger, Jevons and Walras. Curiously enough, 
however, none of these writers had extended it to the study of 
the prices of the factors of production, 7.e., to the theory of dis- 
tribution. About 1890 Marshall, J. B. Clark, Wicksell and possibly 
some of the Italian writers published or constructed their marginal 
productivity theory more or less independently of each other 
and of earlier writers. Like Marshall, Wicksell explicitly states 
that he owed a great deal to the genius of v. Thiinen. 

A second characteristic of Wicksell’s book is his stressing of 
the mutual dependence of all elements in the price mechanism. 
Here he follows Walras, who may be said to be the founder of 
the modern price theory. It is true that the same idea was 
worked out by Marshall independently of Walras,! but Marshall’s 
book was not published until almost two decades after Walras’, 
and his way of writing is such as to make it difficult to obtain 
the bird’s-eye view that alone can show clearly the nature of 
the relations between the prices of commodities and of the factors 
of production. 

If the book is noteworthy from these two points of view, it has 
yet another and greater claim to attention. Wicksell simplified 
and modified Bohm-Bawerk’s theory of interest so as to take 
into account not only labour and capital but also land. Further- 
more, the interest theory is made a part of the equilibrium system 
of mutual dependence, in the form of a marginal productivity 


1 Irving Fisher also seems to have worked it out for himself. 
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theory. Until the element of time was thus given its due place 
in the system of equations, the price mechanism was not ade- 
quately explained. As a matter of fact, the nature of the relation 
between wages, rent and interest cannot be made clear as long as 
capital is treated in much the same way as the other factors of 
production, in spite of its special position and characteristics. 
In this respect not only contemporary but also much later equili- 
brium theories are singularly deficient. 

A fuller presentation of the theory of value and distribution 
along the same lines is given in Wicksell’s Vorlesungen tiber National- 
ékonomie auf Grundlage des Marginalprinzips, I, Jena, 1913.1 
Wicksell’s numerous papers in Swedish and other journals cannot 
be discussed here. His critical review, ‘‘ Professor Cassel’s 
Economic System,” in the Ekonomisk Tidskrift, 1919, should, 
however, be mentioned. Although Wicksell is in my opinion 
mistaken on several points, I have little doubt that his criticism 
of Cassel’s work is by far the most profound I have seen. 

In 1896 Wicksell published his Finanztheoretische Unter- 
suchungen. Perhaps nowhere is his originality more conspicuous 
than here. On the other hand, his lack of contact with the actual 
world is only too apparent. This does not, however, deprive 
the book of great value; to mature students it is more stimulating 
than most treatises on Public Finance. Wicksell always main- 
tained a lively interest in this subject. His zeal for social justice 
made him a strong opponent of the heavy indirect taxation 
which existed in Sweden and most other protectionist countries 
before the war. 

The third field in which Wicksell had been working ever since 
the beginning of his economic studies, and where he has left his 
mark, is monetary theory. Already in 1897 a paper on “ Der 
Bankzins als Regulator der Warenpreise ” appeared in the Jahr- 
bicher fiir Nationalékonomie, followed a year later by a book 
entitled: Geldzins und Giiterpreise. Hine Studie tiber die den 
Tauschwert des Geldes bestimmenden Ursachen. To understand 
the importance of this book it is necessary to view it against the 
general background of monetary theory in the ‘nineties. The 
victory of the gold standard and the gold exchange standard 
over the silver standard and bimetallism coloured the theoretical 
discussions. Controversies along the lines of the quantity theory 
of money were rare. As usual during times of relatively insig- 
nificant disturbances, the quantity theory was in most countries 


1 Swedish editions 1901 and 1911. The German edition has long been out 
of print, but a new one will appear this year. 
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losing ground, giving place to various “‘ commodity value theories” 
like Laughlin’s or Lexis’. Contributory to this result was the 
growing importance of means of payments created by private 
banks. Although the old controversy between the banking and 
the currency theory had died out, the discussion of the power of 
the banks meant in reality a return to it. Could they govern the 
money and credit market or only register its fluctuations ? 

The principal weakness of this discussion was the lack of a 
firm basis in an analysis of discount policy. Wicksell found this 
basis in the relation between the real or normal rate of interest, 
as explained in the theory of distribution, and the discount rate as 
described in banking analysis. A close relation there must be, 
for is not the current discount rate ultimately an expression of 
the real rate of interest? This idea is so exceedingly simple and 
close at hand, that one cannot escape asking how it could have 
been overlooked until then. 

The answer is, that it had not been completely overlooked. 
Marshall, in his evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission 
in 1886, suggests something in the same direction by pointing 
out that during times of inflation or deflation the nominal is not 
the same as the real rate of interest, and that this must be con- 
sidered when fixing the bank rate. In Appreciation and Interest 
Irving Fisher had got hold of Marshall’s idea. In fact, the 
classical writers knew it already. Compare e.g. Ricardo’s Prin- 
ciples, chap. xxvii. p. 220 (McCulloch’s edition, 1852), and earlier 
still H. Thornton, An Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the 
Paper Credit of Great Britain, 1802, pp. 283-91. This last book 
contains a remarkably clear statement, as valuable perhaps as 
Marshall's nearly a century later. 

However, like the classics, both Marshall and Fisher failed 
to develop the idea further. So it happened, as many times 
before in economic science, that a fundamental problem was left 
without due attention, although its existence had been known to 
first-rate economists. In such cases I think the principal credit 
is due to the man who sees its importance and makes it the subject 
of a thorough analysis. It should also be observed, that Wicksell 
analyses not so much the influence of changes in the value of 
money on the “ profit rate ’ and its relation to the discount rate, 
as the relation between variations in the normal rate of interest, 
determined by the demand for and supply of the factors of pro- 
duction, and the discount rate. Thus his analysis is more general 
and deeper than Marshall’s. For these two reasons we are fully 
justified in claiming Wicksell as the originator of the modern 
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theory of discount policy, which constitutes the chief advance of 
monetary theory since Ricardo. 

To what extent Geldzins und Giiterpreise has influenced 
thought in Anglo-Saxon economics it is impossible for me to say. 
I have always been surprised to find that English writers such as 
Hawtrey, Bellerby and Keynes did not know this book. In 
his memorial to Marshall the latter expresses his astonishment 
that Marshall’s idea had not been further developed: “‘ It was 
an odd state of affairs that one of the most fundamental parts of 
monetary theory should, for about a quarter of a century, have 
been available to students nowhere except embedded in the form 
of question and answer before a Government Commission interested 
in a transitory practical problem.” If this surprise is justified, 
from Mr. Keynes’ standpoint, what shall we say of the surprise 
felt in many quarters that a very full and comprehensive analysis 
has remained practically unknown among writers on monetary 
problems in Great Britain, only because it happened to be published 
in German? It should be added that Wicksell read a paper on 
“The Influence of the Rate of Interest on Prices”’ before the 
economic section of the British Association in 1906, and that this 
paper! was printed in the Economic JourNnAtL in the following 
year. 

A revised and partly rewritten presentation of the doctrine 
is to be found in Vorlesungen tiher Nationalékonomie: II. Geld 
und Kredit, 1922 (Swedish editions 1906 and 1915). This book 
went out of print within less than a year, while Geldzins und 
Giiter preise could still be obtained. 

Although Wicksell had, since the publication of the latter, 
been working off and on at the problem of discount policy— 
contributing several papers thereon to the Lkonomisk Tidskrift *— 
one cannot say that the doctrine had been substantially changed 
or much improved. I refer the interested reader to the second 
edition of Vorlesungen, which will appear this year. Very likely 
he will feel much the same as the boy who read Hamlet for the 
first time ; he did not think much of it—it was so full of quotations. 

It is very characteristic of Wicksell that he was always taking 


1 I donot think, however, that this paper does Wicksell full justice. His style, 
usually vigorous and stimulating, is here rather heavy. Wicksell never mastered 
the English language so well as the German. He naturally refers interested 
readers to Geldzins and to his papor of 1897. Fisher, in his Purchasing Power of 
Money, 1911, makes a reference to the paper but not tothe book. Later American 
writers follow his example in that respect, as far as I know. 

2 F.g., “The Stabilisation of the Value of Money as a Means to Prevent 
Crisis.” 1908. 
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up the most fundamental problems and subjecting his own solu- 
tions to repeated analysis, refusing to take anything for granted. 
The last paper he wrote (Ekonomisk Tidskrift, 1925) runs absolutely 
counter to the accepted monetary doctrine, which he had himself 
been advocating for so long. He shows the ambiguity of the 
term “‘ purchasing power ” and seeks to show that causes on the 
“commodity side ’”’ may have been much more potent in causing 
a rise in prices during the war than is commonly assumed. Thus, 
he goes far towards defending the practical business man’s view 
that the root of the matter was the abnormal scarcity of goods. 

Even the doctrine of the relation between the real rate of 
interest and the money rate was to Wicksell nothing but a hypo- 
thesis. When I had ventured to stress the importance of this 
doctrine in a paper on Swedish economics in the Brentano 
Festschrift, Wicksell expressed the opinion to a common friend 
of ours that I had made myself guilty of exaggeration, as his 
doctrine was of doubtful validity. To which the obvious reply 
seems to be, that although that may be so, it is the very same 
hypothesis which has been in the forefront of monetary discussion 
during the last decade and is likely to remain there for some time 
to come. 

The space at my disposal does not allow me to enter upon 
a discussion of Wicksell’s views on the best arrangement of the 
world’s monetary system. Ever since the ‘nineties } he was an 
insistent advocate of a paper standard, regulated after index- 
numbers through international co-operation between the central 
banks in their discount policy in order to guarantee as far as 
possible stable foreign exchanges. He read a paper on that 
subject before the Economic Society of Stockholm in 1898, and 
another one in 19252; on the last occasion he could point out _ 
that although he was now taking part in a lively international 
discussion, yet he was advocating exactly the same ideas as 
twenty-seven years earlier. 

Here again it is interesting to see that Wicksell’s views were 
not far from Marshall’s, and to state that while the latter turned 
to other questions, Wicksell persevered, undisturbed by the smile 
he evoked among the so-called practical business men. Wicksell 
always lacked contact with the business world. It was his strength 
that he admitted this to himself and went his own way, con- 
vinced that one day his lofty theoretical speculations might turn 


1 See Geldzins und Giiterpreise. 
2 See the review of the contents of the Zkonomisk Tidskrift in the March 
number of the Economic JourNAL this year. 
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out to be important contributions to the solution of eminently 
practical problems. 

Comparing the merits of Wicksell’s writings with his slight 
influence on the development of monetary theory before the war, 
I cannot but feel that he committed one unpardonable error, 
that of being two decades ahead of his time. Yet, as far as I 
know, he never uttered a word of complaint that his contributions 
to economics were so little noticed.1_ Nevertheless it must have 
been a source of some satisfaction to him that after the publication 
of the German edition of his Vorlesungen: II. Geld und Kredit, 
in 1922, German and Austrian periodicals have been full of refer- 
ences to his monetary writings.2 Although Geldzins und Giiter- 
preize had exercised some influence even before the war, it is 
clear that the time had not been ripe for his ideas until lately. 


As an economist Wicksell lacked one important quality, that 
of being able to get into contact with what is generally called 
“ practical’? economics. From that point of view I think that 
his Austrian training was unfortunate. When later in life he 
tried to make up what he had neglected, it seems to have been too 
late. Of this, as I have already remarked, he was well aware 
himself. I remember the speech on the future of economics 
which he gave on his seventieth birthday at a dinner arranged 
by the Political Economy Club in Stockholm. It was pathetic 
to hear him express his envy of those who now started economic 
studies with all the advantages of having at their disposal a 
growing mass of factual material about what was actually happen- 
ing. Himself an economist who had learnt from all schools of 
economic thought, except the German historical school, his advice 
turned out to be: Study history, study the actual development of 
economic life ! 

If this limitation was a serious drawback, Wicksell had most 

1 He constantly expressed his surprise, however, that Walras found so little 
attention in English and American economic science. After all, Walras was the 
first to give a substantially correct picture of the price mechanism and the causal 
relations between its various elements. He has exercised great influence not only 
on the Italian school of economists, e.g. Pareto, Pantaleoni and Barone, but also 
on Austrians like Schumpeter and Swedes like Wicksell and Cassel. That Walras, 
while he lived, found little recognition in his own country, France, is less surprising, 
as the general tendency in French economics of that time was hostile towards 
the exact analysis. There are signs that this tendency is changing, c.g. the flow 
of books that “ popularise ”’ Walras’ work. An excellent example of this is 
Antonelli, Principes d’économie pure, Paris, 1914. 

2 Thereby attention has been drawn also to his theory of distribution, especially 
his interest theory. I think it is safe to say that his influence also on the develop- 


ment of this branch of theory in Germany and Austria is growing. Compare 
Amonn, ” Der Stand der reinen Theorie ” in Brentano Festschrift, 1925, p. 285 ff. 
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of the other qualities that make for success in scientific work. 
His wealth of new ideas was as astonishing as the ease with which 
he could think along lines running across all accepted high-roads 
of economic science. A good example of this is his Finanz- 
theoretische Untersuchungen. Speaking of this book in particular, 
but also of Wicksell’s writings in general, a well-known Swedish 
economist remarked to me: ‘“‘ Wicksell is almost never entirely 
right; in fact, he is not seldom almost entirely wrong; but you 
will find that he has dug a little deeper than anybody else in 
almost every problem at which he has been working.” 

He was extremely widely read, following fairly regularly not 
only Scandinavian, English, French, and German, but also Italian 
and Dutch periodicals. To show the width of his intellectual 
interest I should also mention that he was a great admirer of 
the classical languages. One of the first things I ever heard 
about him, was that, during his last years at Lund, he used to 
read Cicero and other Latin authors in bed before going to sleep. 

As a speaker Wicksell had many merits, above all a delightful 
humour of a kind essentially his own. He had a picturesque 
style of speaking singularly different from his way of writing. 
But his delight in paradoxical phrases was perhaps too great and 
apt to diminish the effect of a very persuasive argument. 

What made Wicksell so popular with his colleagues was, 
amongst other things, his extreme modesty. He would attend 
regularly the mectings of the Political Economy Club in Stockholm 
and discuss with its younger members as with people whose 
advice he sought. When a problem seemed unusually difficult 
he would shake his head with the long grey curls and exclaim: 
“* IT would give much to be able to see clearly in this.” 

Another characteristic was his religious bent. His uncom- 
promising attitude towards Christianity sprang from the same 
disposition of character which in early life had made him an ardent 
Christian, and he was all through his life a man with the highest 
moral standards. People were often surprised to find this modest 
man with the tender and childlike expression in his beautiful 
eyes as a violent fighter against what he thought wrong. He 
once went so far as to incur one month’s imprisonment for violently 
offending in public against certain Christian beliefs. His answer to 
this was to write in prison a masterly little book on population— 
the subject that was always closest to his heart and had been 
the battle-ground of most of his early fights with accepted doctrines 
—and to sign the preface: ‘“‘ Ystad Prison, October 1909.” 
In the ’eighties, the days of anti-emigration propaganda, he had 
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fought and suffered for Neo-Malthusian ideas, calling down much 
wrath upon himself from “ nice people.’’ Already in 1909 the 
tide had begun to turn, and he lived to see the population problem 
recognised as perhaps the most important social problem of all. 

If his uncompromising attitude caused him much suffering, 
his battles must also have given him great satisfaction. He liked 
fighting, especially when it gave him an opportunity to “ épater 
les bourgeois.”’ Once in the Students’ Union, at a protest meeting 
against the dissolution of the union with Norway in 1905, he 
mounted the platform and started telling the audience, in his 
soft melodious voice, about a curious dream. “I dreamt,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that Russia asked Sweden to tear down all fortifications 
along the northern frontier.’ More he was not allowed to say, 
before the tumult turned loose, for everybody understood that 
he was protesting against the condition made by Sweden, that 
the Norwegian fortifications should be destroyed. In spite 
of all the shouting Wicksell remained quietly on the platform, 
and when, after about five minutes, someone started to sing the 
National Anthem, Wicksell took the lead. There was nothing 
to do but to dissolve the meeting. 

Certainly, even people who were opposed to his views and 
often disliked his methods had to recognise his sincerity, courage 
and complete disregard of his own interests. In the last five 
years he took no active part in the burning conflicts of the day, 
and few felt anything but veneration and admiration for his 
character and genius. 

BErTIL OLIN 


SHort List oF Knut WICKSELL’S PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PERIODICALS 


Ekonomisk Tidskrift. 

1903. A Dark Point in Monetary Theory. 

1904. The Monetary Problem of the Future. 

1904. Aims and Methods in Economics. 

1907. Knapp’s Monetary Theory. 

1908. The Stabilisation of the Value of Money as a Means to Prevent 
Crisis. 

1909. The Rate of Interest and Commodity Prices. 

1913. Regulation of the Value of Money. 

1915. The Foreign Exchanges and the Bank Rate. 

1916. The ‘Critical Point” in the Law of Decreasing Return in 
Agriculture. 

1919. The Riddle of the Foreign Exchanges. 
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1919. Professor Cassel’s Economic System. 

1921. The Income Concept from a Taxation Point of View. 
1923. Real Capital and the Rate of Interest. 

1924. Protection and Free Trade. 

1925. A School Case in the Tariff Question. 

1925. Mathematical Economics. 


Foreign Periodicals. 
Zeitschrift f. die gesamte Staatswiss, 1890. “ Uberproduktion—oder 
Uberbevélkerung.” 
1909. “ Zur Verteidigung der Grenznutzenlehre.” 
Jahrbiicher f. Nationalékonomie, 1892. ‘ Kapitalzins und Arbeitslohn.” 
1897. “ Der Bankzins als Regulator der Wahrenpreise.”’ 
Zeitschrift f. Volkswirtschaft, 1897 and 1899. Review of V. Pareto, 
** Cours d’économie politique.” 
1913. Review of Vilfredo Pareto’s “‘ Manuel d’économie politique.” 
1914. Review of L. v. Mises, “Theorie des Geldes und der 
Umlaufsmittel.” 
Thiinen-Archiv, 1909. ‘“ Uber einige Fehlerquellen bei Verifikation 
der Bodengesetzes.”’ 
Economic Journal, 1907. ‘‘ The Influence of the Rate of Interest on 


Prices.” 

Archiv. f. Sozialwiss. u. Sozialpolitik, 1916. ‘‘ Hinauf mit den Bank- 
raten.”’ 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1918. “ International Freights and 
Prices.” 





G. F. Knapp 


Tue death of Professor Knapp on February 20th has removed 
from the German scientific world one of the most striking figures 
of what may be termed the third epoch of political economy in 
Germany—the first being the “ cameralistic,’ the best-known 
names of which were Seckendorff and Justi; the second corre- 
sponding to the classic period in England and culminating in 
such works as those of Thiinen and Hermann,—the outstanding 
features of which were ‘“‘ Sozialpolitik ’’ and ‘‘ Historical Method.” 
Along with Schmoller, Wagner, Biicher, Brentano, although 
different from everyone of them in many ways, George Frederic 
Knapp will always be associated with all its merits and some of 
its shortcomings. 

Few words suffice for his uneventful life. He was born on 
March 7th, 1842, in Giessen, the son of a professor and author 
of a very successful textbook on Technology. Studying in Munich, 
Berlin and Gdéttingen, he made himself a statistician, quite 
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unusually equipped, for that time, in mathematics. In 1867 he 
became head of the Statistical Bureau of the Municipality of 
Leipsic and earned, during the following years, much deserved 
praise by the efficiency of his management of that office, amply 
proved by the excellence of what the bureau published under 
him. In 1869 he was made “extraordinary ’”’ professor—a 
title but imperfectly equivalent to ‘assistant’ professor—at 
the University of Leipsic, whence he was called to Strassbourg 
in 1874 and promoted to a full professorship. There he remained 
until he retired from his chair—really longer still, until 1919, 
when he had to leave what had become a foreign town. 

Whatever he did was done wholeheartedly with all the con- 
centration of a character of singular strength. To trace the 
outline of the work of his life is therefore much easier than this 
task usually is in the case of a man of so much mental vitality. 
Until 1874 he was—if we may pass by two papers of less import- 
ance, his doctoral thesis on Thiinen and one on questions of 
taxation—Statistician only. Apart from his practical work in 
this field he made contributions to the theory of the subject, 
some of which, named below,! may repay perusal even now. 
It is only the standard he has set for himself elsewhere which 
prevents us from dwelling on the honourable position due to 
him—if not in the first rank, at least near to it—on that account 
alone. 

But as an historian of economic life and as an economist of 
“ institutional’? complexion he was truly great. His two 
volumes, published in 1887, on the emancipation of peasants 
and the origin of the rural worker in the older parts of Prussia 
(Bauernbefreiung und der Ursprung der Landarbeiter in den 
diltern teilen Preussens) are his masterpiece and the standard 
work in the matter. They have helped to mould the minds of 
many followers and created what almost amounts to a special 
branch of our science. The reason for this does not lie in any 
new historical technique nor in the mastering of any material 
of special difficulty. In these respects Knapp was not equal 
to such men as Meitzen or Hanssen. But he had other quali- 
ties, beyond comparison higher and rarer. He had a clear, I 
should like to say a passionate, vision of the essence of things, 
which pierced far below the surface. He saw the processes and 


1 Uber die Ermittlung der Sterblichkeit aus den Aufzeichnungen der 
Bevélkerungsstatistik, 1868. Die neueren Ansichten iiber Moral statistik, 1871. 
Theorie des Bevélkerungswechsels : Abhandlungen zur angewandten Mathematik, 
1874. 
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problems of history and grasped them more firmly than most 
men do the facts surrounding them. And he based his historical 
analysis on a comprehensive knowledge of present-day facts. 
The sources of such sketches as his Landarbeiter in Knechtschaft 
und Freiheit, 1891, and his Grundherrschaft und Rittergut, 1897, 
are only in part historical; partly they flow from a study of what 
German landowners and their labourers, their mentality and 
methods and their lives really are to-day. The quality I am 
striving to define goes far towards making the historian; but it 
is everything for him, who does not look for the romance, but for 
the problems of history. 

Like the farmer, who by changing his crops conserves the 
fertility of his soil, Knapp, about 1895, dropped this work and 
took up, once more, an entirely different set of problems. And, 
in some respects, it was then that he made his most successful hit. 
His Stlaailiche Theorie des Geldes, recently translated into English 
under the auspices of the Royal Economic Society, was published 
for the first time in 1905. It undoubtedly raised him to inter- 
nationalfame. A host of disciples gathered round it, and admirers 
and opponents contributed equally—the latter by the wrath 
of their attacks not less than the former by their eulogies— 
towards a striking success. Still, much as there is to admire in 
the book, the largeness of conception, the independence of execu- 
tion, the freshness of its style, it is impossible to deny that in 
handling what are fundamentally questions of economic theory 
it went wrong, and that its influence on monetary science in 
Germany has been, in the main, an unfortunate one. But if it 
shows that economic theory, whatever its shortcomings may be, 
cannot safely be despised; it also serves to show, once more, the 
strength of this remarkable man, who convinced so many of 
what he could not prove and often fascinated even where he did 
not convince. J. SCHUMPETER. 





Str Tuomas Henry Exuiott, Bart., K.C.B. 


By the death in Rome last June of Sir Thomas Elliott, at 
the age of seventy-one, the Royal Economic Society has lost an 
original founder, who was also Honorary Secretary from the start 
in 1890 until 1924. Four years ago, when, after an interval, 
we met in Oxford, he commented to the writer of these lines on 
what he thought was a remarkable, and perhaps unique, experi- 
ence in the history of learned institutions—namely, that at that 
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date the three Honorary Secretaries of the Economic Society 
were the same individuals as those elected thirty years before. 
Now one of them alone remains in that capacity, although another 
is still with us, lately raised to a different status. But Elliott, who 
resigned a few years back, is dead. The honourable office, a 
member of the Council hinted recently, may not have been designed 
to be more than a titular sinecure, but I can vouch for the fact 
that in the earlier days of its infancy and comparative infirmity 
Elliott was one of the most strenuous, and certainly not the least 
useful, of su oorters of the Society, and, some time afterwards, 
the unfailing tact, sagacious sense, correct demeanour and cool 
temper, which were perhaps his most outstanding characteristics, 
proved of inestimable service in handling with deft complete 
success an awkward, unpleasant situation that arose. I do not 
think indeed that he ever contributed, by article, review or note, 
to the JouRNAL, and, searching the three decennial indexes, I 
have failed to find his name under any heading. His lively 
and informed acquaintance with economics was exhibited in 
other ways than writing. I was for many years linked also 
with him as a secretary of Section F of the British Association, 
and he seemed to me a model Recorder. But wherever, in fact, 
he could advance the cause of economic study, he judiciously and 
effectively intervened. 

Amongst other examples I would mention my belief that to 
him was largely due the establishment of that International 
Institute of Agriculture with which he was felicitously connected 
at the last. I remember vividly the visit one Sunday in 
Oxford of Mr. Lubin, the American originator of the project, 
who came to me with an introduction from Elliott. He expressed 
the fond hope, doomed to disappointment, that my ‘ seminar ” 
would “ work out” some of the detailed problems confronting 
him, as he conceived it, in the execution of his aim. He had 
too at that time the vaunting expectation, destined, I suspect, 
not to be realised in the sequel, that speculation in wheat 
would be stopped by the periodical announcement, through the 
Institute, of reports and estimates of the growing crops. But, 
although this forceful Yankee, I confess, appeared then to me 
to have the extravagant enthusiasm of the crank, actually he per- 
suaded the King of Italy to countenance his plan, and, with this 
initial impulse gained, the support of other Governments was 
secured. I think that Elliott’s discretion, pains and influence 
must have been no small factor in removing obstacles in the path, 
and the Institute came into existence and flourishes. I know 
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that nothing could have been more congenial to my friend than 
to spend his years, after retirement from the Civil Service here, 
in consolidating the work of the Institute amid the agreeable 
cosmopolitan society and unrivalled ancient and medizval environ- 
ment of the “‘ Eternal City.”’ He told me, when I saw him last 
in a nursing home in Hove in the autumn of 1925, recovering, 
as we hoped, from a serious operation, that he thoroughly enjoyed 
life abroad and probably would never care to settle in England 
again. He managed afterwards to get back to Rome, and, later, 
I had an encouraging letter from him there, written from a hotel 
from which he looked across to the Janiculum. His father had 
lived in Paris; and he himself was a facile indefatigable student 
of French literature. 

His life however was passed in the public service of his country. 
Entering the Inland Revenue in 1872, he retired as Deputy- 
Master of the Mint in 1917. Of the forty-five years, twenty- 
one were occupied by his secretaryship of the newly established 
Board of Agriculture. At one time, he informed me, he had never 
failed to hear the Budget introduced. He seemed to me the 
“beau idéal”’ of a Civil servant. It is true that as Treasurer 
of my College I remember that before his advent to the secretary- 
ship we had been wont, with the preceding body of Inclosure, Copy- 
hold and Land Commissioners, to get through applications for 
orders for improvement loans with astonishing expedition (the 
report advising the same of a very able and adroit land-agent in 
Oxford being generally taken at once without demur), and that 
when Elliott came the usual formula was introduced of bare ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of the request, followed by some more 
or less lengthy delay, and perhaps by inquiry or objection, before 
the issue of the order. I also once heard a tale, which may have 
been fabulous, of the immense perturbation caused on a noted 
day by the singular departure from the office of the Inland 
Revenue one moment before or after the appointed proper hour 
of a very punctilious clerk in the person of my friend. But those 
were the defects of his qualities, and might be deemed merits 
rather than demerits in a Civil servant. On the other hand, it 
is no less conclusive proof of his ready tactfulness that, as he told 
me, when private secretary to Mr. Ritchie, bothered by applica- 
tions for his autograph, and inclined to a peremptory negative, 
Elliott tendered the wise counsel, which was followed, of taking 
the slight trouble that would gain popularity and avoid offence ; 
and his own advancement in the service was, I take it, due to 
the appreciation felt for his help by Mr. Ritchie and by others. 
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He would never give his chief away nor let him, if he could stop 
the process, give himself away. He was the soul of honour and 
the mirror of discretion. He won and retained the hearty admira- 
tion and zealous love of his subordinates no less unreservedly 
than the confidence of his superiors, for he never spared himself 
the scrupulous care and persistent industry which he required 
from colleagues and assistants. No public office was more 
methodically arranged or run more effectively than his. He 
knew all the necessary detail. He made no mistakes and passed 
no lapses. 

The writer of the obituary in The Times observed truly that 
by nature and training he was a “ boulevardier ’’—a lover of 
city life. He had not tastes, habits or experience disposing him 
to rural activities or rustic concerns. But he made the new Board 
of Agriculture a complete success. He was highly esteemed by 
Mr. Chaplin, who, whatever his other failings or virtues may have 
been, was a countryman to the finger-tips. And he won the 
full confidence and enthusiastic favour of farmers, a suspicious 
and phlegmatic class. They delighted to do him honour by 
election to their various societies, and, as the writer in 7'he Times 
remarked, he was for many years the “ Board”’ to them. They 
felt that in him they had an able, informed, honest “ friend at 
court.” In the end he may have seemed too slow to move to 
Ministers impatient for advertised reform. He told me—I hope 
that if it be a violation of confidence I may be excused, for it is 
typical—that, having once had an Irishman as private secretary, 
he would henceforth have none but Scots. But certainly in his 
day and generation he rendered great service to farming practice 
and agricultural economics, as he lent distinction and assistance 
to our own Society. I would add that, if he was, as I thought, 
the exemplar of an official, he was also, I gratefully feel, the most 


trustworthy, companionable and considerate of friends. 
i. le. &. 





Proressor A. A. TscHUPROW 


WE much regret to announce the death of Professor A. A. 
Tschuprow on April 19 last in Geneva in his fifty-third year. 
Professor Tschuprow commenced his studies in the University 
of Moscow, and in 1902, at the opening of the great Polytechnical 
Institute of Petrograd, he became for some years Lecturer in 
Economic Statistics at that institution. But both early and late 


in life he was much connected with German Universities, and 
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many of his most important papers are published in German. 
He studied Economics and Statistics in Berlin and Strasbourg, 
and he prepared his first important work, entitled Die Feldgemein- 
schaft, as a pupil of Knapp. Since the Russian Revolution, 
after a stay in Scandinavia, Tschuprow had lived mainly in 
Dresden. It was his nature always to wish to avoid the ties of 
a professorial chair and to keep his mind entirely free for original 
work ; and the Professorship at Prague, which he was driven by 
financial circumstances to accept near the end of his life, proved 
uncongenial. Regardless of poverty and the material difficulties 
of the post-war period, whether in Russia or in Germany, he always 
placed a very high price on complete intellectual independence. 
The result was that some of his most important papers on 
theoretical statistics belong to his years at Dresden. Earlier 
papers in Biometrica were followed up by a series in the Nordisk 
Statistik Tidskrift. His latest work, Grundbegriffe und Grund- 
probleme der Korrelationstheorie, was published by Teubner last 
year. 

Passing from economics, mathematics and practical statistics 
to theoretical statistics, Tschuprow became one of the most 
important writers on the boundary line between statistical theory 
and the theory of Probability. He provided a link in some 
respects between the work of the English statisticians and that 
of the German and Russian schools. His early death is a severe 
loss to the subject. -. Me 





CURRENT Topics 


Tue following have been elected to membership of the Royal 
Economic Society :— 


Adams, A. B. Chao, N. T. Handyside, W. L. 
Arthur, A. Crabtree, T. A. Hansotia, P. C. 
Austin, G. C. Davies, Dr. Evan Hettinger, A. J. 
Bhalla, D. N. Davies, G. R. Hollinshead, E. 
Birch, E. J. Dreane, A. E. St. C. Horvitch, J. 
Bishen, Prof. G. Dukes, J. H. Johnston, W. 
Blake, F. F. Edkins, J. T. Kay, H. B. 
Bose, 8S. C. Edwards, L. Kehar, N. D. 
Brabham, C. H. Felton, W. J. Lamb, D. A. 
Bryans, G. H. Fletcher, C. N. Lee, H. 
Bullick, E. Fossum, P. R. McKay, G. H. 
Carrad, H. L. Fraser, W. Mason, E. 8S. 


Chambers, S. P. Gann, W. D. Mitra, R. L K 
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Miyajima, Prof. T. Sen, J. Twiggs, H. 8S. 

Ogden, A. Shippard, F. Venkateswaran, C. V. 
Pearn, B. R. Shivadasani, H. R. Warden, A. W. 
Plant, C. W. Sinha, J. P. N. White, H. P. 
Purnachandrarao, V. Stanners, H. Williams, Prof. C. W. 
Scott, G. H. Sweet, R. 8S. Williams, R. G. 
Scott, L. G. Thomas, W. S., Jnr. 

The following have compounded for life membership :— 
Aggarwal, K. D. Fisher, Prof. A. G. B., Ph.D. 
Ashley, C. A. Foster, T. N. 

Baring, Cecil. Fraser, Whampoa. 
Bowley, Prof. A. L., Sc.D., Gray, W. 

F.B.A. Lennard, R. V. 
Brunner, C. T. Miyajima, Prof. Tsunao. 
Droulias, Dr. C. A. Shivadasani, H. R. 


Evans, Ifor L. 

The following have been admitted to library membership :— 
Institute of Economics and Statistics, Moscow; Simmons College, 
Boston, U.S.A.; University of Maine, U.S.A.; Staatswissen- 
schaftliches Seminar, Berlin University ; Staatswissenschaftliches 
Seminar, Gdttingen; Seminar Fiir Statistik und Versicherungs- 
wissenschaft, Miinchen. 

We record with regret the deaths of the following Fellows 
of the Society :— 

Beadle, C. (elected 1890). 
Elliott, Sir Thomas H., K.C.B. _ 1890). 
Ogilvie, Col. Sir A. M., K.B.E., C.B. (_,, 1909). 





Our German Correspondent writes :— 

A new learned society has been founded in Germany, the 
“ Friedrich List Gesellschaft.”” Its members are mainly academic 
economists; its Council includes most of the scientific leaders ; 
the German Academy and prominent business men contribute 
to its funds. The society proposes to advance the study of the 
history of economics by re-editing older works and publishing 
under its auspices researches in the History of Theory. At present 
it is about to prepare a new critical edition of the works of Fried- 
rich List in seven volumes, which are to include even newspaper 
articles, speeches and letters, and will be supplemented by a new 
Life of List based on most careful researches and much new 
material. Besides aiming at absolute correctness of text, the 
edition will not only offer interesting matter hitherto inaccessible 
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—among other things, List’s famous prize-essay, recently dis- 
covered in Paris—but also a thorough analysis of the views and 
ideas held by List at different periods of his life, of the influences 
which formed them, and of all personal and environmental facts 
relevant to them. Special arrangements have been made for 
an investigation into List’s life in America and into what he wrote 
there. Neither care nor expense is being spared in order to insure 
completeness and accuracy. 





ENGLISH students of the business cycle will be interested to 
hear of two recent events in that branch of Economics in Germany. 

The one is the foundation, in Berlin, of a new institution for 
the statistical survey of the cycle, and the quantitative analysis 
of economic problems generally, the “ Institut fiir Konjunktur- 
forschung.” It is the work of Prof. Wagemann, President of 
the German Statistical Office (Statistisches Reichsamt). Ample 
funds—the lack of which had so far prevented anything at all 
comparable with the American performances in this field— 
have been provided from private sources, the variety of which 
insures perfect independence, and the close co-operation with the 
Reichsamt enables the Institute to draw freely on the whole 
material collected by the latter and to command the services 
and the experience of its staff. Publication of results has been 
started by a very useful volume on the international business 
position in 1925, and the first number of a new periodical (Viertel- 
jahrshefte zur Konjunkturforschung) has appeared since, together 
with a supplement containing a paper on the elimination of 
seasonal and secular fluctuations and a memorandum on the 
world’s production of raw materials before and after the War. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of this undertaking, 
of which great things may reasonably be expected and which 
for the first time brings German work in this department into 
line with what is being done in England and America. 

The other ‘‘ event’ is this: All ‘“‘ barometers ” have so far 
been constructed empirically, that is to say, they have been based 
simply on symptoms or combinations of symptoms, the relevance 
of which to the cycle is more or less a matter of general business 
experience. Such are, e.g., the American barometers, including 
the Harvard index. Now, a German economic weekly, the 
** Hamburger Wirtschaftsdienst,”’ has published, since the beginning 
of this year, a barometer based not on practical experience merely, 
but on a theory, viz. on Prof. Spiethoffs theory of the cycle. This 
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theory points to the consumption of pig iron (not the production, 
nor the price, but production plus imports minus exports) as the 
true and most sensitive index of the business position, and this 
index is being made use of in the barometer of the Wirtschaftsdienst. 
Prof. Spiethoff himself has observed the behaviour of his index 
as far back as 1870 and found it satisfactory for the whole of this 
time. So far, the experiment has indeed been strikingly success- 
ful, which fact, owing to the length of the period under considera- 
tion, fairly entitles it to the attention of fellow workers in this 
field. Any lasting success would, of course, mean much both 
for the practice of barometer-making and for the theory of the 
cycle. 





PROFESSOR HEINRICH DIETZEL has retired, on reaching the age 
limit, from his chair of Political Economy at the University of 
Bonn. His successor is Professor Joseph Schumpeter. 





PROFESSOR VON GoOTTL-OTTLILIENFELD has accepted an 
invitation to the University of Berlin, succeeding Professor Sering, 
the well-known specialist in rural economics. 





WE regret to announce the deaths of Professors Ludwig Pohle 
of Leipsic and Robert Zuckerkandl of Prague. 

Professor Zuckerkandl was among the first adherents of the 
teaching of Karl Menger. He was born on December 3rd, 1856, 
became a lecturer (Privat-dozent) at the University of Vienna 
in 1886, and was called to the bar in Vienna in 1870. In 1894 
he was appointed Professor of Political Economy at the Univer- 
sity of Prague, which post he continued to fill up to the time of his 
death. German science owes to him many valuable contribu- 
tions to questions of monetary and financial policy as well as to 
economic theory. His chief work was published in 1889, Fur 
Theorie des Preises mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung. It met with considerable success at the 
time and has often been quoted to this day. To those who knew 
him, the sense of the loss of his abilities to science is accentuated 
by the memory of a most amiable, modest and upright man. 

We also announce with much regret the death of Professor 
Friedrich Wieser on July 22 last shortly after his 75th birthday 
(July 10), on which day he had received an address from 
those collaborating in the Festband, shortly to appear in his 
honour, 
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Our Japanese Correspondent writes :— 

Bye-laws to revise the Factory Act were enacted by ordinance 
and came into force on July 1, the principal features being the 
widening of their field of application, shortening of hours from 
twelve to eleven, prohibition of “ night work ” after July 1, 1926, 
for female and juvenile workers, and special enactments for relief, 
dismissal, and rest after childbirth. 

Problems which are now most hotly discussed are how to 
settle the conflict between landlords and tenants as regards rent 
reduction, when and how to lift the ban on gold exportation, and 
how to make good the result of the Chinese Customs Conference 
which was brought to a deadlock on July 3. 

The works of Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, and 
Marshall are widely read, and the translation of The Wealth of 
Nations by Professor Kiga of the Keio University has appeared 
as the first of a series (pages 1000, price 6.80 yen, publisher 
Iwanami), besides Marshall’s Principles of Economics by Mr. K. 
Otsuka (Vol. 1, pages 435, price 3.50 yen, publisher Kaizosha). 
This must not be taken, however, as a proof of Japanese students 
being satisfied with translations only. As an indication of how 
original works in Japanese are in favour, such works as those of 
Mr. J. Inouye, ex-minister of Finance and Governor of the Bank 
of Japan, After War Economy and Money Market of Japan and 
The International Monetary Relations of Japan (pages 260 each, 
price 2 yen, publisher Iwanami), as well as Epitome of Economic 
Policies, by Professor Kawazu of the Impcrial University (pages 
285, price 2.50 yen, publisher Meizensha), must be mentioned. 

The report of the death of Professor F. Y. Edgeworth was 
received with the deepest regret by students of economics through- 
out the country, especially by readers of the Economic JouRNAL. 
But it is felt as a consolation that he passed away just after his 
eighty-first birthday, leaving behind him so many instructive and 
valuable writings on economic subjects. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Economica (London School of Economics). 


JUNE, 1926. Professor Lilian Knowles. Str W. H. BevertpGe and 
GraHAM WaLtas. Adam Smith as an Economist. E. CANNAN. 
Monopoly and Business Stability. F. Lavineton. The Problem 
of Double Taxation. F. Autemks. The Population Problem in 
Japan. G. C. Atten. The Coal Mining Problem in Great 
Britain and the United States. J. W.¥F. Rows. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Marcu, 1926. The Productivity of British and Danish Farming. 
R. J. THomrson. Some Administrative Aspects of the Rignano 
Scheme of Inheritance Taxation. H.C. Scorr. Wholesale Prices 
im 1925. Editor of the “Statist.” The Precision of Index 
Numbers. A. L. Bow.ey. 


May, 1926. Mortality due to Motor Vehicles in England and Wales, 
1904-23. P. G. Epa. Statistics of British Shipping. H. W. 
Macrosty. Fertility of Marriage and Population Growth. L. R. 
Connor. The Growth of Textile Businesses in the Oldham District 
1884-1924. T. 8. Asuton. 


Sociological Review. 


JuLy, 1926. Coal; Ways to Reconstruction. Regional Plans Way. 
P. GEppEs. Technologists’ Way. C. Descu and D. Hay. 
Sociologists’ Way. G. SanDEMAN. The Background of Survival 
and Tendency as expressed in an Exhibition of Modern Ideas. V. 
BRANFORD. 


The Economic Record (Melbourne). 


May, 1926. The Settlement of Northern Australia. G. L. Woop. 
The Australian Tariff and the Standard of Living. F.C. BennAmM. 
Papers on the Public Debt. D. B. Coptann, C. H. WIcKENs, and 
H. J. EXuey. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard). 


May, 1926. Stockholders’ Voting Rights and the Centralisation of 
Voting Control. W.H. Stevens. Partial Elasticity of Demand. 
H. L. Moorg. The Assignment of Activities to Areas in Urban 
Regions. R. M. Hata. The Effects of Stock Speculation on the 
N.Y. Money Market. J. H. Rogers. Jurisdictional Disputes of 
the Carpenters’ Union. E. E. Cummins. The Sea Loan in Genoa 
in the Twelfth Century. C. B. Hoover. 


American Economic Review. 


Marcu, 1926. Papers and Proceedings of 38th Annual Meeting of the 
American Economic Association. (Especially papers on certain 
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aspects of the conception of real wages by A. H. Hansen, Pavt H. 
Doveatas, and ALVIN JOHNSON.) 


JUNE, 1926. Interest Cost and the Business Cycle. Waupo F. 
MitcHELL. Public Utility Rate-making in New Jersey. M. C. 
WALTERSDORF. Progress and Problems of Australian Economics. 
H. Heaton. F. List in America. W. Notz. Interest on Enter- 
prisers’ Capital as a Cost in the Light of Economic Theory. R. T. 
BYE. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


Aprit, 1926. The Fallacy of a Capital Levy. J. vaAN SickuE. The 
Purchasing-power Parity Theory. G. W. TersovucH. The 
Industrial Outlook. J. L. Lavucuurn. The Queensland Basic 
Wage. H. Fets. 

JUNE, 1926. Chile returns to the Gold Standard. E. W. KEMMERER. 
Land Rent and Population Growth. H. G. Brown. Rediscount 
Federal Reserve Banks. W. H. Srertner. Socialists and the 
Agrarian Question. G. G. BENJAMIN. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia). 


May, 1926. Modern Crime ; its Prevention and Punishment. 
Juty, 1926. The United States in relation to the European Situation. 


[The present situation in Germany and France ; the effects of the Debt 
situation upon Europe’s relations with the U.S. ; the World Court, 
the Locarno Pacts, and European security ; investment of American 
capital in Europe and its probable effects upon American foreign 
policy ; the U.S. and Russia ; disarmament and the present outlook 
for peace. By American and other writers. ] 


Political Science Quarterly (Columbia University, New York). 


JuNE, 1926. The Social Theory of Fiscal Science. E.R. A. SELIGMAN. 
Economic Theory and Economic Criticism. F. FRANKLIN. A 
discussion of Cassel’s analysis of rent and interest, in defence of 
the more orthodox treatment of authors therein criticised. The 
Cost of Tax-exempt Securities. A. F. HInRIcH. 


Wheat Studies of the Food Research Institute (Stanford University 
California). 


May, 1926. The World Wheat Situation, December 1925 to March 1926. 


JuNE, 1926. Wheat Acreage and Production in the United States since 
1866 : a Revision of Official Estimates. This issue of the important 
series of Wheat Studies of the Food Research Institute aims at 
making a sensational correction to previously accepted ideas as 
to the course of wheat production in the United States. It is 
argued that prior to 1902 the official estimates of wheat acreage 
and production were invariably too low, the true figures having 
been as much as 30 to 40 per cent. above the official estimates. 
Whilst the latter show a slight decrease between 1880 and 1895. 
there was actually an increase of some 15 per cent. Again, the 
original estimates showed a steady production between 1900 and 
1910 on a considerably higher level than in any previous period. 
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The Institute’s investigators now maintain that the acreage 
reached a peak in 1899 which was not equalled again until 1915, 
and that between 1899 and 1907 production declined nearly 20 
per cent., reaching in 1907 a level lower than in any previous year 
since 1885. 

JuLy, 1926. The Decline in per capita Consumption of Flour in the 
United States. The consumption per head changed only slightly 
prior to 1904, but declined over 21 per cent. between 1904 and 
1923, owing to a greater consumption of more expensive foods. 
On the other hand there was a very great increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar. 


Monthly Labour Review (Washington). 
Aprit, 1926. Are Average Wages keeping Pace with the increased Cost 
of Living ? 
May, 1926. Vacations with Pay for Wage-earners. Family Allowance 
Systems in Foreign Countries. 


JUNE, 1926. Rights of Employées to their Inventions. Number and 
Deaths of Children in relation to Occupation of Father. 


Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics (Washington). 
No. 399. Labour Relations in the Lace Industry of the U.S.A. 


No. 401. Family Allowances in Foreign Countries. By M. T. 
WaGGAMAN, 


No. 402. Collective Bargaining by Actors. 
No. 404. Wages and Hours of Labour, May 1925. 
No. 405. Phosphorus Necrosis. 


Review of Economic Statistics (Harvard). 

AprIL, 1926. Review of First Quarter of the Year. Revision of the 
Index of General Business Conditions. Wholesale Prices in the 
U.S., 1825-45. Deflated Dollar-value Securities as Measures of 
Business. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


ApriL, 1926. La “ Cyclicité”’ de la vie économique et de la politique 
économique éclairée par exemple de l’évolution japonaise de 1868 a 
1925 dans ses rapports avec V’étranger. T. FuKupa. Les obstacles 
a Vévolution économique. Yves-Guyot. Blocus de la Grand 
Bretagne par les Trade Unions. Yvers-Guyot. La charge reelle 
de la dette. Yvus-Guyor. 


JUNE, 1926. Précédents et solution de la gréve générale britannique. 
YvEs-GuyorT. 


JuLy, 1926. Les banques et l'Inflation. P. CauBone. Projets du 
Comité d’experts. YVES-GUYOT. 


Revue d'Economie Politique (Paris). 
Marcn-Aprit, 1926. La France économique ; annuaire pour 1925. 


Ia Musée Sociale (Paris). 
May, 1926. Les Etats-Unis d’aujourd’hui. A. SIEGFRIED. 
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JuNE, 1926. Les Syndicats professionels. (Special Report.) 
JuLy—Avucust, 1926. Le droit des Associations. H. Puaet. 


Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de ? Hygiéne (Paris). 
JANUARY-—MarcH, 1926. EHnquéte sur les salaires en France en Octobre 
1925. 
Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie (Brussels). 
SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1925. Crises monétaires d’avant et d’aprés 
guerre. B.S. CHLEPNER. 


JANUARY, 1926. La restauration économique de la Belgique. E. 
Manaim. La valeur du progrés. E. DUPREEL. 


Schmoller’s Jahrbuch (Munich and Leipzig). 

50 Jahrgang. Heft I. Frsruary, 1926. Proletarischer Sozialismus. 
G. Briers. Der Soziale Mensch. W. Loew. Ein stdndisches 
Program der Agrar-reform. O. Spann. Die Grundsdtze der 
Besteuerung. F. R. Mann. 

Heft. 2. Apriz, 1926. Zur Lehre von Unternehmergewinn. R. 
STRELLER. Die Wirtschaftliche Seite der deutschosterreichischen 
Anschlussfrage. A. GUNTHER. Schutz-zoll und Freihandel. H. M. 
BEcCKERATH. Problematik der Arbeitszeitfrage. EZ. HEIMANN. 

Heft 3. Juner, 1926. Gustav Schmoller und die Probleme von Heute. 
J. ScHuMPETER. Wirtschaftswissenschaft als Wissenschaft. W. 
MitscHERLIcH. Die Soziale Seite der deutsch-osterreichischen 
Anschlussfrage. A. GUNTHER. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Sozialpolitik (Vienna). 


Vol. V. Parts 7-9. Kritisches und Positives zu einer allgemeinen 
reinen Lehre von Standort. O. ENGLANDER. H. H. Gossen und 
seine Zeit. G. BercERHAUS. Zur Neubegrundung der objectiven 
Wertlehre. F.OppENHEIMER (with critical reply by Dr. Ammon). 


Zeitschrift fiir die Gestémte Staatswissenschaft (Tiibingen). 
1925-6. No.4. Adam Smith und die Grundprobleme der National- 
6konomie. A. Ammon. Prolegomena zur Begriindung der national- 
okonomischen Kategorienlehre. O. KUHNE. 
1926-7. No. 1. Zur kategorialen Analyse der Geldfunktion. H. 
LuFrFT. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen). 


JUNE, 1926. Darstellung und Kritik des Keynes’schen Wahrungs- 
programs. A. TismeR. Zur Theorie der Arbeitswertung. I. K. 
BAUERMENGELBERG. 


Jahrbuch fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik (Jena). 
Marcu—Aprit, 1926. F. Y. Edgeworth, O. WEINBERGER. Kredit 
und Konjunktur. W. ROpKE. 
May, 1926. Das Problem eines deutsch-osterreichischer Zollverein. 
O. VON ZWIEDINEEK-SUDENHORST. 


JUNE, 1926. Die soziologischen Grundlagen der Wohlfahrtspflege und 
des Fiirsorgeproblems. E. Wour. Die Entwicklung des inter- 
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nationalen Geldmarktes und der Geldmédrkte einzelner Ldnder 
wahrend des Jahres 1925. 


Weltwirthschaftliches Archiv (Jena). 


JuLy, 1926. Von Sinn und Ziel des Wirtschaftens. L. ZreGLER. 
Freihandel und Schutzzoll in ihrem Zusammenhang mit Geld- 
theorie und Wahrungspolitik. L. Sommer. Das Ende der his- 
torisch-ethischen Schule. KR. Witprannt. Zum “‘ Tableau 
Economique.” J. Pience. Amerikas Wirtschaftsiiberlegenheit 
und die Moglichkeiten des Wiederausgleichs fiir Deutschland. J. 
Hirscu. 


Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Berlin.) 
18 Band, 3-4 Heft. Zur Hrinnerung L. M. Hartmann. 
19 Band, 1-3 Heft. Die Agrarlehre Columellas. C. GmERTRUD. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Milan). 

APRIL, 1926. Appunti critici sul protezionismo e su alcune sue forme 
storiche. L. Feperticrt. L’inflazione e il mezzogiorno. G. C. 
DonisTo. 

May, 1926. Le industrie del cotone in Italia. F. P. In attesa del 
censimento del bestiame. G. ZUGALI. 

JUNE, 1926. Introduzione ad una teoria del valore. F. Carut. Lo 
Staio economico e agricolo della Russia dei Soviet. J. G. KRetscu- 
MANN. 

JuLy, 1926. Cid che é scienza e cid che é fede nel campo della dottrina 
economica. L. AMoroso. Note sui trasferimenti internazionali di 
capitale. M. PUGLIESE. 


La Reforma Sociale (Turin). 


May-June, 1926. Basi economiche e equazioni generali della matematica 
finanziaria. F. INSOLERA. 


Annali di Economica (Milan). 
May, 1926. Contributo alla Teoria Economica dei Beni Succedanei. M. 
Fanno. Pp. 470. 
Metron (Padua). 


DecEMBER, 1925. Capacité contributiva e gravame fiscale di aleuni 
Stati. M. Bouprint. The growth of human populations and the 
Laws of their increase. G. H. Knrpss. 


Revista Nacional de Economia (Madrid). 
Marcu-ApriL, 1926. EI ciclo econdmico. G. BeRNAcER. La jornada 
de ocho horas. A. F. Risas. Las Clases pasivas A. G. Louy. 
May-JuneE, 1926. El ciclo econdmico II. G. Brerndcer. Nuevas 
sanciones fiscales. Q. SatpaNa. La crisis de la Economia 

nacional. G. F. Drez. 


L’Economiste Rowmain (Bucarest). 


JuNE, 1926. The Foreign Trade of Rowmania before and after the War. 
L. CoLEsco. 
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De Economist (Rotterdam). 


May, 1926. De Structuur der Gemeenteijke Huishouding. M. J. W. 
ROEGHOLT. 
JUNE, 1926. De zin der bankpolitik. S. PostHuma. 


Economic Review (Kyoto University). 


JuLy, 1926. The first number of an English edition of economic 
studies published by the staff of the Imperial University. Papers 
of special interest are those on Tenant Systems in Japan and 
Korea, by Prof. S. Kawapba, and on the theory of Shipping Com- 
binations, by Prof. S. Kosima. 


International Labour Review (Geneva). 


May, 1926. A Brief Survey of Coal Crisis Literature. M. Eastman. 
The Human Factor and Industrial Accidents. H. M. VERNON. 


JUNE, 1926. A Statistical Relation between Unemployment and Price 
Changes. Irvina Fisner. (“ Facts and theory both indicate 
that in the ‘ dance of the dollar’ we have the key, or at any rate 
a very important key, to the major fluctuations of employment. 
If this conclusion be sound, we have in our power, as a means of 
substantially preventing unemployment, the stabilisation of the 
purchasing power of the dollar and any other monetary units.”’) 


International Labour Office : Studies and Reports (Geneva). 


Refugees and Labour Conditions in Bulgaria, 1926. Stabilisation of 
Employment in the U.S.A. J. R. Betuersy. Industrial 
Conditions and Labour Legislation in Japan. I. F. Ayusawa. 
Workmen’s Compensation in the U.S.A. R. H. BLancwarp. 





NEW BOOKS 


English. 

Ayusawa. Industrial Conditions and Labour Legislation in 
Japan. International Labour Office, Geneva. 1926. 

Baker (P. J. N.). Disarmament. Hogarth Press. 1926. Pp. 
352. 12s. 6d. 

BELLERBY (J. R.). Stabilisation of Employment in the U.S.A. 
International Labour Office, Geneva. 1926. 

BLANCHARD (R. H.). Workmen’s Compensation in the U.S.A. 
International Labour Office, Geneva. 1926. Pp. 103. 1s. 6d. 

Bonar (J.). The Tables Turned: a Lecture and Dialogue on 
Adam Smith and the Classical Economists. P. 8. King. 1926. Pp. 
52. 2s. 

Bowtey (A. L.). Elements of Statistics. Fifth Edition. P. S. 
King. 1926. Pp. 462. 18s. 

Burns (E. M.). Wages and the State. P.S. King. 1926. Pp. 
242. 16s. 
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CaRR-SAUNDERS (A. M.). Eugenics. Williams and Norgate 
(Home Univ. Library). 1926. Pp. 256. 2s. 6d. 

CopLtanD (D. B.). Monetary Policy and its Application to Aus- 
tralia. Melbourne. Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. 63. 

Crew (A.). Economics for Commercial Students and Business 
Men. Seventh Edition, rewritten. Jordan. 1926. 5s. 

Darwin (L.). Eugenic Reform. Murray. 1926. Pp. 530. 12s. 

Dawson (W. H.). South Africa. Longmans. 1925. Pp. 448. 
16s. ‘ 

DeEARLE (N.). The Cost of Living. Allen. 1926. Pp. 183. 
33. 6d. 

Dunn (R. W.). American Foreign Investments. Allen and 
Unwin. 1926. Pp. 421. 2ls. 

FLORENCE (P.8.). Overpopulation. Kegan Paul. 1926. Pp. 66. 
2s. 6d. 

FRANKEL (H.). Co-operation and Competition in the Marketing of 
Maize in South Africa. P.S. King. 1926. Pp. 144. 8s. 6d. 

GrBBINS (H. DE B.). The Industrial History of England; revised, 
with new Chapters by Pror. J. F. Rees. Methuen. 1926. Pp. 238. 
58. 

Hatt (W.C.). Children’s Courts. Allen and Unwin. 1926. Pp. 
287. 7s. 6d. 

HarGREAVES (EK. L.). Restoring Currency Standards. P.S. King. 
1926. Pp. 106. 6s. 

Hirst (F. W.) and ALLEN (J. E.). British War Budgets. Oxford 
Univ. Press (Carnegie Endowment). 1926. Pp. 494. 15s. 

Jones (D. T.) and others. Rural Scotland during the War. 
Oxford University Press. 1926. Pp. 311. 12s. 6d. 

Keynes (J. M.). The End of Laissez-faire. Hogarth Press. 
1926. Pp. 54. Qe. 

Layton (W. T.) and others. The Facts of Industry; the case for 
publicity. Macmillan. 1926. Pp. 62. Is. 

Maclver (R. M.). The Modern State. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1926. Pp. 504. 21s. 

Martin (P. W.). The Limited Market. Allen and Unwin. 1926. 
Pp. 123. 4s. 6d. 

MitteR (M.8.). The Economic Development of Russia, 1905-14. 
P.S. King. 1926. Pp. 312. 12s. 6d. 

Peake (EK. G.). An Academic Study of some Money Market and 
other Statistics. P. S. King. 1926. Second Edition. Pp. 105. 
lds. 

Rees (J. M.). Unemployment as an International Problem. P. S. 
King. 1926. Pp. 190. 10s. 6d. 

RostovtzeFF (M.). Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire. Oxford Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. 695. 45s. 

SALTER (F. R.). Some Early Tracts on Poor Relief. Preface by 
SIDNEY Wess. Methuen. 1926. Pp. xii + 128. 5s. 

ScHNEE (H.). German Colonisation, Past and Future. Introd. by 
W. H. Dawson. Allen and Unwin. 1926. Pp. 176. 5s. 
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SHau (K.T.) and Banapurgi(G.J.). Constitution, Functions, and 
Finance of Indian Municipalities. P.S. King. 1926. Pp.514. 25s. 

Smon (Str J. A.). The General Strike: Three Speeches. Mac- 
millan. 1926. Pp. 96. 2s. 6d. 

Smita (M. A.). The Tariff on Wool. Allen and Unwin. 1926. 
Pp. 350. 10s. 

Soppy (F.). Wealth, Virtual Wealth, and Debt. Allen and 
Unwin. 1926. Pp. 320. 10s. 6d. 

Spatpina (W. F.). The Finance of Foreign Trade. Pitman. 
1926. Pp. 176. 7s. 6d. 

Stamp (Str J. C.). The Christian Ethic as an Economic Factor. 
Epworth Press, Sharp. 1926. Pp. 106. 1s. 

[Beckley Lecture, 1926.] 

STEPHENSON (G. M.). History of American Immigration, 1820- 
1924. Ginn and Co. 1926. Pp. 316. 10s. 6d. 

Teare (H. E.). Australian Banking, Currency, and Exchange. 
Hamilton Institute of Australia. 1926. Pp. 316. 10s. 6d. 


TeaRE (H. E.). Digest of Australian and New Zealand Banking: 


and Currency Legislation. Hamilton Institute of Australia. 1926. 


Tsomas (A. H.). Calendar of Plea and Manorial Rolls, 1323-64. 
Cambridge University Press. 1926. Pp. 334. 15s. 

[Printed by order of the Corporation of the City of London.] 

TRENERRY (C. F.). Origin and Early History of Insurance. P. S. 
King. 1926. Pp. 330. 15s. 

Trotsky (L.). Toward Socialism or Capitalism. Methuen. 1926. 
Pp. 126. 2s. 6d. 

[Translated, with author’s Preface to English readers. | 

UxtstER YEARBOOK, 1926. Stationery Office, Belfast. Pp. 142. 
2s. 6d. 

Vipart (H. H. R.). Family Allowances in Practice. P.S. King. 
1926. Pp. 237. 10s. 6d. 

Wiu1ams (H. G.). Politics and Economics. Murray. 1926. 
Pp. 167. 5s. 


American. 


AtsBERG (C. L.). Combination in the American Bread-baking 
Industry. Stanford Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. 148. $2. 


CuaRK (J. M.). The Social Control of Business. Univ. of Chigago 
Press. 1926. Pp. 483. 20s. 

Cote (A. H.). The American Wool Manufacture. Harvard. 
1926. 2vols. Pp. 393 and 328. $15. 

Day (E. E.). Statistical Analysis. Macmillan, 1925. Pp. 459. 
17s. 

[A textbook for mature students in economics with little mathematical 
equipment, and possibly the best that has yet been published for this purpose. 
It is to be commended for its lucidity, its scholarly style, and its logical procedure, 
and because it covers the commonly useful methods of analysis without using 
unproved formule or making unjustified applications.—A. L. B.] 

FatrcuiLp (F. R.), Furniss (E. 8.), Brick (N. 8.). Elementary 
Economics. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1926. Pp. 568 and 661. 12s. 6d. 
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Hewett (W. W.). The Definition of Income and its Application 
in Federal Taxation. Univ. of Philadelphia Press. 1925. Pp. 91. 


HorrMan (G. W.). Hedging by Dealing in Grain Futures. Univ. 
of Philadelphia Press. 1925. Pp. 141. 

Lyon (L. S.). Salesmen in Marketing Strategy. Macmillan. 
1926. Pp. 422. 15s. . 

Manninc (W. R.). Diplomatic Correspondence of the US. 
concerning the Independence of the Latin-American Nations. 3 vols. 
Oxford Univ. Press, American Branch. Pp. 2250. $15. 


Mears (E. G.) and Tosriner (M. O.). Principles and Practice of 
Co-operative Marketing. Boston: Ginn and Co. 1926. Pp. 580. 
$3.20. 

MeNDELSoHN (S.). Saturated Civilisation. Macmillan. 1926. 
Pp. 180. 7s. 6d. 

Oaa (F. A.) and SHarp (W. R.). Economic Development of 
Modern Europe. Macmillan. 1926. Pp. 861. 16s. 

[Revised Edition with six new chapters on post-war developments. ] 

OvERACKER (L.). The Presidential Primary. Macmillan. 1926. 
Pp. 308. 12s. 6d. 

ScHMECKEBIER (L. F.). The Statistical Work of the National 
Government. Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. 574. $5. 

[One of the studies in Administration among the publications of the Institute 
for Government Research. A reasoned and mainly non-critical account of the 
content of official statistics, forming a very useful index for all who have occasion 
to deal with American statistics. } 

SELIGMAN (E. R.). Essays in Economics. Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. 386. 17s. 

Wyckorr (V. J.). The Wage Policies of Labour Organisations in 
a Period of Industrial Depression. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 
1926. Pp. 119. 


French. 
Bopin (C.). Principes de Science économique. Paris: Sirey. 
1926. 
CHLEPNER (B. 8.). La Banque en Belgique: Vol. I. Brussels : 
Lamertin. 1926. Pp. 430. 


DE Roustetis (P.). Les grands Industries modernes: Les Trans- 
ports Maritimes. Paris: Cohén. 1926. Pp. 276. 12 fr. 

Guyot, Yves. Previsions relatives aux paiement en nature des 
réparations et des dettes interalliées. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1926. 
Pp. 15. 


German. 


Baxa (J.). Geschichte der Produktivitats-theorie. Jena : Fischer. 
1926. Pp. 160. 64m. 
BereMaNn (C.). Der Weg der Reparation. Frankfurter (A.M.). 
Societiits-Druckerei. 1926. Pp. 409. 
Buiock (H.). Die Marxsche Geldtheorie. Jena: Fischer. 1926. 
Pp. 145. 6m. 
No. 143.—voL. XXXVI. NN 
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Haser ({F.). Untersuchungen tiber Irrtumer moderner Geld- 
verbesserer. Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp. 143. 6m. 

HarnseL (F.). Das Steuersystem Sowjetrusslands. Berlin: 
Preiss. 1926. 

Hawrrey (R. G.). Wihrung und Kredit. Jena: Fischer. 
1926. Pp. 400. 15m. 

Heiman (H.). Europiiische Zollunion. Berlin: Hobbing. 1926. 
Pp. 278. 

Lampe (A.). Zur Theorie des Sparprozesses und der Kreditschép- 
fung. Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp. 176. 7.50m. 

Licut (H. H.). Die Besteuerung der Kriegsgewinne in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp. 71. 
3.60m. 

Rogowsk1 (E.). Das deutsche Volkseinkommen. Berlin : Ebering. 
1926. Pp. 156. 

RosENBAUM (E.). Der Vertrag von Versailles. Berlin: Teubner. 
1926. Pp. 76. 

ScuuLTzE (E.). Dauerkrisis und Daweslast. Leipzig : Gloeckner. 
1925. Pp. 95. 

WEINBERGER (O.). Die Grenznutzenschule. Halberstadt : Meyer. 
1926. Pp. 123. 4.75m. 

Wirt (O.). Vorgeschichte und Gestaltung des Haushaltplanes der 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp. 110. 
om. 

Woytinsky (WL.). Die Vereinigten Staaten von Europa. Berlin : 
Dietz. 1926. Pp. 186. 4m. 

WuNDERLICK (F.). Produktivitat. Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp. 
358. 14m. 


Italian. 


Arras (G.). Economia Italiana. Bologna. 1926. 

Bacut (R.). L’alimentazione e la politica annonaria in Italia. 
Bari: Laterza. 1926. 

CrosarA (A.). Saggio sulle teorie dello scambio e della capitaliz- 
zazione. Bologna: Cappelli. 1926. 12 lire. 

Fanno (M.). Contributo alla teoria economica dei beni succedanei. 
Milan. 1926. Pp. 143. 

Jacini (S.). L’Inchresta Agraria. Vicenza: Federazione Agraria. 
1926. 

Livi (L.). Elementi di Statistica. Milan. 1926. 

Loria (A.). Davide Ricardo. Rome: Formiggini. 1926. Pp. 
52. 
Mazzet (I.). Il Cambio Italiano. Florence: Vallecchi. 1926. 
Pp. 122. 

SPELLMANN (U.). Finanze e politica finanziaria. Milan. 1926. 

TasstnakI (G.). Saggio intorno alla distribuzione del reddito 
nell’ agricoltura Italiana. Piacenza. 1926. Pp. 175. 25 lire. 
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Dutch. 


Bunk (Pror. Dr. H.). De opkomst van Nederland als economisch 
geographisch gebied van de oudste tijden tot heden. (Develop- 
ment of the Netherlands as a geographical and economic unity 
from ancient times till now). Amsterdam, 1925: Maatschappij 
voor Goede en Goedkoope Lectuur. Pp. 550. 

VEREENIGING VOOR DE STAATSHUISHOUDKUNDE EN DE STATISTIEK. 
PRAE-ADVIEZEN. (Memoranda by Diepenhorst (Prof. Dr. P. A.), 
Josephus Jitta (A. C. U.) and Van Spaendonck (B. J. M.) on the 
question whether a system of protection or measures against 
foreign protection would be in the general interest of Dutch agri- 
culture and industry and whether such a system would be possible 
without infringement of the development of trade, which is needed 
for the reconstruction of Europe.) *S Gravenhage, 1926: Martinus 
Nijhoff. Pp. 171. 


Miscellaneous. 

Kann (E.). The Currencies of China. Shanghai: Kelly and 
Walsh. 1926. 

KonpratiefrF (N. D.). (Ed.). The Problem of Economic Con- 
ditions. Vol. II, No.1. Moscow: The Conjuncture Institute. 1926. 
Pp. 216. 

Remer (C. F.). The Foreign Trade of China. Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, Ltd. 1926. Pp. 269. $4 Mex. 

Sarkar (B. K.). Inland Transport and Communication. Cal- 
cutta Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. 87. 

SovreT YEAR-BOOK. Moscow. 1926. 














